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I. Introduction 


Although the theory of the Indo-European moods as established by 
Delbriick 1 ) was in substance subscribed to by many scholars, dissentient 
views of the fundamental idea expressed by the modal categories or of 
the interrelation of their functions were always pronounced. Whitney 2 ) 
for instance questioned the correctness of Delbriick’s thesis that the 
difference between subjunctive and optative originally had anything to 
do with a distinction between willing and wishing as was held by the 
German author. Goodwin 3 ) maintained that there is no element of will 
in the subjunctive expressing futurity, nor an element of wish in the 
potential optative, futurity and potentiality being according to Delbriick 
only secondary functions of these moods. The American scholar felt 
justified in regarding the subjunctive as originally and essentially a 
'future’, and in considering the optative to have been a weaker sub¬ 
junctive. A later period of Indo-European studies saw the opposition 
of Hirt 4 ), who attempted to demonstrate that the prevailing theories 
of the subjunctive which essentially are founded on Delbriick’s publi¬ 
cations are “entschieden falsch” and should be replaced by the hypo¬ 
thesis that the subjunctive originally was a future and that the original 
function of the opt. was to express “das Zeitlose und die Gegenwart”. 
Holger Pedersen 5 ) even went so far as to deny the existence of the 
former mood in Original Indo-European. His compatriot Jespersen 6 ) 
presented the view that all attempts at finding out the fundamental 
notions attached to these categories were failures. 


‘) See B. Delbriick, Syntaktischo Forschungon, I, Hallo 1871, p. 13; IV, Hallo 
1879, p. 117; V, Hallo 1888, p. 302; Vergloichendo Syntax, II, StraQburg 1879, 
p. 302; Nouo Jahrb. f. d. klass. Altortura 1871, p. 326. 

a ) W. D. Whitney, American Journal of Philology, 13, p. 294. Cf. also A. 
Bergaigne, De coniunctivi et optativi ... vi antiquissiraa, Paris 1877, p. 41ff.; 
57 ff. 

s ) W. W. Goodwin, Syntax of the moods and tenses of the Greek verb, London 
1889, p. 37Iff. 

147ff Ind0germ ‘ ^ ^aTnm •’ ^ Heidelberg 1934, p. 271; 278ff.; VII (1937), 

s ) H. Pedersen, Tocharisch vom Gosichtspunkt der idg. Sprachvorgleichung. 
Copenhagen 1941, p. 192 f. 6 ° 

*) 0. Jespersen. Language, ch. XIX, § 11. 

1 Good a, Indo-European mooda 
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The Indo-European moods 


Recently, Miss Hahn 1 ) devoted a new book to this intricate subject, 
developing the thesis that the I.-E. subjunctive and optative actually 
were, both of them, futures, “and nothing else”, and thus often inter¬ 
changeable, but with the general distinction that the former tended to 
he used for more vivid futurity, and the optative for more remote 
futurity or potentiality. By writing this book Miss Hahn has no doubt 
done useful work, showing the untenability of some standpoints defended 
by former scholars and forcing the reader to decide on his position 
towards some of the most vexing problems of Indo-European linguistics. 
Despite the critical acumen displayed by her and despite the many 
critical observations made on many pages, the learned authoress has, 
however, not succeeded in convincing me of the correctness and finality 
of her expositions 2 ). Her book has, on the contrary, strongly fortified me 
in the view that the 'orthodox’ opinions on these moods are, in sub¬ 
stance, nearer to the truth than the new theory advocated by her, part 
of which was already proposed by her compatriot Goodwin. On the other 
hand, a confrontation of her views with those which in many respects 
may be called traditional convinced me that the latter are in urgent 
need of radical revision. 

Perusing some of the more or less recent leading publications on tenses 
and moods in the early stages of I.-E. languages, one becomes, indeed, 
much impressed by the traditionalistic way in which many authors 
often continue discussing this subject. The moods are for instance still 
defined as categories intimating the state of mind, 'mood’ or disposition 
of the person speaking 3 ). The distinction made by the Ancients, on 
which this definition is founded, is still subscribed to and praised: the 
subj. and opt. make the diadeoa; ywxijs of the speaker known to the 
hearer; in contradistinction to the indicative which enables the speaker 
to make objective statements, they are, it is often held, subjective in 


*) E. Adelaido Hahn, Subjunctive and Optative. Their origin as futures, New 
York 1953. In chapters I and II of this book the theories of other scholars are 
considered. 

2 ) I refer to my review in the Museum, vol. 59, Leiden 1954, 185ff. 

3 ) Cf. e.g. \V. Streitberg, Gotisches Elementarbuch 5 , Heidelberg 1920, p. 204. 
'Die Modi bezeichnen einen Gemiitszustand des Sprechenden’; J. 13. Hofmann, 
in Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinischo Gramm. 5 , Munchen 1928, p. 565 'geistigo Haltung 
des Sprechenden zum Verbalvorgang’; W. Vondrdk, Vgl. Slav. Gramm., II, 
Gottingen 1928, p.394; M. Schonfeld, Historische grammatika van het Nedor- 
lands 4 , Zutfen 1947, p. 144; O. Jespersen, Modern Engl. Grammar, VII, Copen¬ 
hagen 1949, p. 623. Cf. also Hahn, o.c., p. 4, n. 10; Ch. Bally, in 'Cahiers Ford, de 
Saussure’, II, Geneva 1942, p. 3.—Other definitions are not always better: that 
given by L. H. Gray, Foundations of language. New York 1933, p. 208 ( donotos 
the manner in which the action or state is performed or exists”) is, for instance, 
unsatisfactory. 
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character 1 )- That this opinion is due to a misunderstanding may appear 
from the following considerations. If the subj. and the opt. are described 
as being subjective in character or as expressing a subjective disposition, 
then it must be said that the function of the indicative is similar. The 
ind. expresses that the person speaking visualizes the process i. e. 
the act, action, event, in short any 'idea’ expressed by a verb—as real 
or actual. As a rule the speaker is not conscious of this subjective 
character of his statements expressed by means of verbs in the indicative. 
Very often his visualization is in accordance with objective facts: this 
man is called Peter; this book is written by X.; the dog barks. But this is not 
always the case. If I say "It is cold today” it is always possible to meet 
a person who answers “Do you think so ?” or who pronounces the opposite 
opinion. A statement can be objectively incorrect, a fact not always 
realized in former centuries when logically correct speech was considered 
to be the main, or even the sole, object of linguistic science. A wish, a 
desire, an appreciation are, moreover, often couched in the words of an 
objective statement. Thus Schwyzer-Debrunner are in my opinion 
right in observing that “auch der gewbhnliche Indikativ insofern sub- 
jektiv (ist), als er nur angibt, was der Sprechende als wirklich aufgefaBt 
wissen will” 2 ). 

There seems also to be room for the observation that those scholars 
who adhere to the view that the choice of a mood is determined by the 
attitude of the mind of the speaker towards the contents of the sentence 
are forced to admit that in some cases this choice is determined by the 
character of the clause itself and its relation to the main clause on which 
it depends. 3 ) 

Other points which do not fail to strike the reader of the extensive 
literature on the moods in the ancient I.-E. languages concern the 
inclination to attach considerable value to Delbriick’s distinction between 
will and wish as central 'notions’ expressed by subj. and opt. — a topic 
to which we have to revert—, and the almost stubborn search for a 
chronological relation between the various functions assumed for both 


*) Cf. J. Humbert, Syntaxo grecque, Paris 1954, p. 113; P. Chantraine, Gram- 
maire homdrique, II, Paris 1953, p. 205; A. Meillet-J. Vondryos, Traits do gram- 
mairo compare des langues classiques, Paris 1948, p. 191 f. — It may bo paren¬ 
thetically observed that not only authors belonging to earlier periods, like Gott¬ 
fried Hermann (according to whom the indicative was the 'imago’ of reality, tho 
subjunctive and optative that of possibility) were exposed to the danger of becom¬ 
ing mixed up with metaphysics; cf. e.g. F. Thomas, Rechorches sur le subionctif 
latin, Paris 1938, p. XIV. 


*) E. Schwyzer-A. Debrunner, Griechische Grammatik, II, Mdnchen 1940, p.303 
Cf. also R. Kuhner-B. Gerth, Ausf. Grammatik der griechischen Sprache, Hanno 
ver-Leipzig, II, 1 , p. 201. 

*) Cf. e.g. Jespersen, Tho philosophy of grammar, London 1924, p. 313. 


l* 
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subjunctive and optative. After studying the various uses of these 
moods and in classifying them in such sub-groups as cupitive and potential 
optative, voluntative and prospective subjunctive, many students of 
I.-E. linguistics attempted to transpose the problem offered by the 
simultaneous existence of these 'classes’ into a question of priority. It 
is, however, clear that in such cases as the one under discussion, in which 
the main uses of the categories are already known to all ancient docu¬ 
ments, the investigation of the 'historical development’ of these uses 
becomes a question of'glottogonic speculation’. The comparative method 
proper does not allow us to go beyond the conclusion that a variety of 
functions like that shown by the ancient texts was already a feature of 
pre-historic, and common, Indo-European 1 ). The answers given to the 
question which function must be regarded as more original, which as 
younger, derived, or secondary, were accordingly often of a general, philo¬ 
sophical, or psychological rather than a linguistic nature. Whereas for 
instance those scholars who advocated the priority of the cupitive 
optative argued, like Mutzbauer 2 ) that “eine Weiterentwicklung der 
unschvorstellung nur davon ausgehen (kann), ob das Individuum 
seinen Wunsch als mehr oder minder erfiillbar fiililt. 1st es sich dabei 
klar bewuBt, da(3 derselbe erfiillbar .. . ist, so tritt die Vorstellung der 
Moglichkeit in seinem BewuBtsein in den Vordergrund. Dadurch wandelt 
sich die Wunschvorstellung in die Vorstellung der Moglichkeit”, those 
who preferred the opposite view maintained, like Hammerschmidt 3 ), 
that so rare a conception as wish would hardly have needed a special 
form. Humbert 1 ) who in his recent book on Greek syntax subscribes, 
“for various reasons”, to the former opinion, attempts to uphold this 
by contending that “le voeu est quelque chose de primitif et de tout 
concret, de vraiment spontane”, whereas, he adds, “il faut une raison 
deja exercee pour distinguer, parmi les souhaits, ceux qui sont possibles 
de ceux qui ne le sont pas”. My comment would be similar to that made 
by Miss Hahn 5 ): I fail to see how such speculations on the assumed 
psychology’ of primitive man can help us any further. 

The linguistic arguments adduced to solve the problem of the chrono¬ 
logical order of the various uses of the moods do not seem to be conclusive 


*) Cf. also Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, p. 302. 

2 ) C. Mutzbauer, Die Grundbedeutung des Konjunktiv und Optativ und iliro 
Entwicklung im Griechischen, Leipzig-Berlin 1908, p. 144. See also Delbriick, 
S.F. I, p. 12 f. 

3 ) H. Hammerschmidt, Gber die Grundbedeutung von Konjunktiv und Optativ, 
Erlangen 1892, p. 25. 

*) Humbert, o.c., p. 117. 

6 ) Who, however, rejects the good with the bad in refusing to learn anything 
from a careful and well-founded examination of non-I.-E. phenomena and of the 
results of ethno-psychological research. 
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either. Brugmann 1 ). for instance, drew attention to such semantic shifts 
as that of the Germ, mogen 1) “imstande sein, konnen”, 2) “may, like 
to” and of Fr. jjouvoir in puisse le ciel donner . . ., but as long as we do 
not know whether the 'potentiality’ expressed by the prehistoric optative 
was similar to the idea originally implied in these verbs — and I for one 
have grave doubts about this similarity—, such random illustrations 
have little value, the less so as such ideas as are expressed by 'can’, 
expressing ability, and 'may’, implying permission, possibility, incer¬ 
tainty, wish, or hope, are very commonly intermingled in their linguistic 
expression. Humbert’s argument that “si la notion de possibility est 
secondaire, on s’explique assez qu’elle ait du etre precisee par av (xe), 
a la difference de l’optatif de voeu” may be refuted by the observation 
that there are historically attested instances of the opposite development. 
Even those authors who, like Brugmann and Schwyzcr 2 ), are inclined to 
a certain scepticism, believing that either of the two main functions of 
the optative may represent the starting-point, express themselves in 
terms of alternatives 3 ). 

Another point concerns the vague terminology used in discussing the 
categories and phenomena at issue 4 ). It is not our intention to expatiate 
upon the time-honoured practice of authors of grammars of attributing 
to foreign languages a variety of Latin categories without asking them¬ 
selves whether these 'moods’ and 'tenses’ really correspond to the 
subjunctive future, etc. of that ancient I.-E. language. Without insisting 
once more on the necessity to distinguish between real moods (q>iqoi) 
and combinations with auxiliary verbs (he may bear) used in modern 
languages to translate the ancient moods, we should like to make a 
few remarks in connection with the application of the term moods to 
entities other than the indicatives, subjunctives etc. in those languages 
in which real moods are living categories. ‘ Die Beziehungen, die die 
Modi ausdrucken, konnen auch durch andere Mittel, und zwar in grdBerer 
Fiille und genauer ausgedruckt werden, durch Hilfsverba wie nhd. ivollen, 
sollen, mllssen, konnen , dilrfen, oder durch Adverbia und Partikeln wie 
nhd. wohl, vielleicht . . . Auch Sprachen, die formal mehrere Modi unter- 
scheiden, konnen solche Hilfsmittel benutzen, z.B. griech. XQV, dvvaodai, 


l ) K. Brugmann, Grundrifl der vergl. Gramm, d. indogerm. Sprachen, II, 3 
Strafiburg 1916, p.857. 

„ ^ Brugmann, o.c., p. 835ff.; 857f.; Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., p. 309f. and 
q Seo e.g. also the recent Homeric Syntax by Chantraine (see above), 

p» L 1 L I. 

«) The following remarks may not be superfluous, although Jespersen’s criticism 
however^pf320 !^ ramraar ’ p ‘ 315) alread y pointed out part of the mistake (cf. 
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del toots . . .” In these words Schwyzer’s Greek Syntax 1 ) expresses an 
opinion which seems to be shared by many other authors: the auxiliaries 
are equivalent to the modal verb forms. Hence also the frequent state¬ 
ment that in a specified language or document a subjunctive or optative 
is periphrastically formed: “in Medieval Dutch the subjunctive is often 
expressed by a circumlocutional moetcn, mogen or wllen” 2 ); in Sangirese, 
an Indonesian idiom, the optative—which is explicitly stated to be 
alien to the language—is said to be paraphrased by a word malowo 
meaning “being inclined to”; 3 ) such vocables as, for instance, the Malay 
beri “giving, permitting”; biar “permitting; allowing, letting”; Hants 
“fitting, right, proper”; patut “fit, proper”; baik “good, well”; mari 
“hither, come”, ta dapat tiada “inevitably” are described as modal 
auxiliaries 4 ). It would appear to me that the peculiarity of certain so- 
called auxiliary verbs in modern Western languages to fulfill a modal 
function and to cover, in translating, the ancient Greek. Sanskrit, or 
Latin moods has led many scholars to overlook the original difference 
in function between moods proper and 'auxiliary* verbs. Making a 
distinction between morphological moods—thus in English the oppo¬ 
sition 'real’ (he is here): 'unreal* (if he were here) —and syntactic moods— 
such as he will write, shall write, can write, must xcrite, may write — 6 ) 
does not add very much to our understanding of the mutual relations 
between both phenomena. 

If we may describe the verbal category of mood (such as it appears 
in Greek or Sanskrit) as a means of intimating the speaker’s view or 
conception of the relation of the process expressed by the verb to 
reality, it will be clear that the main distinction made is between what 
the speaker puts forward as fact (whether it be true or not) and what he 
does not regard as such 6 ). If he wishes to mention a process which in his 
opinion is a fact or actuality, he uses the indicative, if he wishes to put 
forward a process as a contingency the ancient Greek used the optative 
etc. On the other hand, the 'auxiliaries’—or semi-auxiliaries as they 
are sometimes called—a considerable variety of which is often available 
in ancient and modern languages, help to express the speaker’s visual¬ 
ization of the relation of the subject to a specified process as far as the 
subject’s qualifications or disposition with regard to the process are 


*) Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., p. 304. 

s ) Thus F. A. Stoett, Middelnederlandsche Spraakkunst, Syntaxis, The Hague, 
1923, p. 210. 

3 ) N. Adriani, Sangireescho Spraakkunst, Leiden 1893, p. 185. 

‘) See o.g. C. Spat, Maleischo Taal\ Breda 1920, p. 212. I also refer to my 
paper 'De zg. hulppraedicaatswoorden in Maleis en Javaans’, Bijdr. Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde, 102, The Hague 1943, p. 95ff. 

5 ) Thus L. Bloomfield, Language, London 1935, p. 273. 

•) Cf. also W. J. Entwistle, Aspects of language, London (1953), p. 218. 

In the above definition 'mood’ is taken in a narrow sense. 
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concerned. These verbs can themselves occur in any mood. They can 
also be used absolutely, i. e. without a verbal complement: P 489 ei 
av ye x)vtwj \ mo et>e?ji; “if you in your heart are willing'. As, moreover, 
the meanings and connotations expressed by these semi-auxiliaries are 
as a rule rather 'special’ the C.r. et)e?.eiv for instance covering such 
English terms and phrases as “to be willing, to consent, to wish, to care, 
to be naturally disposed, etc.”—.the difference in function between this 
class of verbs and the moods is considerable. 

However, the use of a subjunctive or optative resulting from the 
speaker’s 'intention’ not to put forward the process as fact is often 
determined by his 'conviction’, belief, or assumption that the realization 
of the process is desirable, possible, necessary. In *P 151 IlaxQoy.Xio ijowi 
xdyyv omiotufii (peoeodai the function of the optative might be explained 
as amounting to something like this: “I am of the opinion that it would 
be well if I give this lock to P. . . .” But although it has rightly been 
translated by “I would fain give unto the warrior P. this lock to fare 
with him” (Murray), it is not equivalent to a sentence containing the 
phrase iOt'Xaj ondoai. Whereas T 187 ravra <V eydj »■ e&eXat 6/tuoui means 
“this oath I am ready to swear”, the attention being drawn to the 
explicit statement of the subject’s willingness and readiness, the optat ive 
in the former quotation only indicates that the speaker visualizes the 
process as contingent, the context and the situation enabling the hearer 
to make inferences about the speaker’s psychical motives for expressing 
himself in this way. It is even possible to combine a form of an 'auxiliary’ 
and a real mood: Lat. volo facias; Plaut. Cas. 559 venial veil in. So the 
absolute equalization of the moods and these 'auxiliaries’ seems to 
resolve itself into a confusion between linguistics and psychology. 

However, the plirase 'auxiliary’ infinitive, being explicit, personal, 
vigorous, sometimes deferential or specialized in connotation, and, 
generally, stating facts rather than referring to the subtle distinctions 
involved in the modal forms, was not long in entering into competition 
with the moods proper 1 ). In OHGerm seal and mag are said to serve as 
a 'periphrasis’ 2 ) of the so-called subjunctive: Nib. 506, 5 ez mac wol luge 
u-esen; Otfr. Lud. 25 Ihes seal er golc than Icon: cf. 26 thes thanko. But 
there is often a dilference in meaning, and seal can also verge towards 
a temporal function. Cf. also Mod. Germ, wer mag das sein? 'instead of’ 
iver ist das? and similar const ructions. As a verb of complete predication 
the Eng. may in ancient texts meant “to have power or influence, to 


V Occasionally the identity of a subjunctive and an indicative form has been 
an important factor in the spread of the 'periphrastic construction’ : Gorin, moacn 
wir gliickhch heimkehren. 

. is of colirse ^correct to speak of 'Umschreibungen’ of a mood (thus e.g. 

N. \\ llmanns, Deutsche Grammatik, III, 1 , Strafiburg 1906, p. 216). 
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be strong to prevail”; it could also express possibility, opportunity 
absence of prohibitive conditions etc. Hence it came to be an element 
in the well-known periphrasis, expressing, in final clauses, in dependence 
on verbs of wishing, fearing etc., etc. the idea formerly expressed by 
the subjunctive which apart from such more or less established phrases 
as God bless you is now of a distinctly literary character. The original 
sense of the periphrastic construction which is not lost is, however, until 
the present time often recognizable. The Dutch kunnen, which as a 

\ oil verb’ means ‘‘can, be able, capable, competent, skilful, have the 
power to, be in a position to, be possible”, can as an 'auxiliary’ correspond 
to certain uses of the Engl, may: 7 lean zijn “it may be”; hij kan de trein 
gemist hebben “he may have missed the train”; ik kan ml laat thuiskomen 
“I may come home late” (mark the adverb ml); 7 kan vriezen, 7 kan 
dooien, lit. “it might freeze, it might thaw”, i. e. “every 'may be’ has a 
'may not be’ ”. But there are cases in which I am scarcely able to make 
out in which function kunnen is used: als jij deze opmerking maakt, dan 
kan hij zeggen can answer to “if you make this remark, then he could 
say or, might say: he is in a position to say” as well as .., he may say”. 
It is from those cases in which the original sense of the auxiliary and 
the idea of possibility, probability, uncertainty, hypothesis, expectation 
etc. involved in the periphrastic construction are fairly equivalent that 
the latter must have started 1 ). — It may be remembered that in the 
Modern Indo-Aryan languages the ancient modal distinctions are, 
generally speaking, likewise lost 2 ). Whereas the Middle-Indian optative 
for instance is a continuation of the ancient category, Bengali etc. have 
replaced it by special phrases and constructions containing an indicative 
or consisting of periphrases with an auxiliary. 

An attempt briefly to characterize these so-called auxiliaries cannot 
omit the well-known fact that they often develop into a temporal function 
rather than a modal. Cases are not rare in which an initial inclination 
towards modality ends in the fulfilment of a temporal task. The dicere 
habeo occurring in some of the writings of Cicero (S. Rose. 100; Nat. 
Deor. 3, 93; Ep. Att. 2, 22, 6 de re publica nihil habeo ad te scribere) 
expresses possibility; in later Latin it serves as a 'periphrastic future’: 
Aug. Tract, in Jo. 4, 1, 2 tempestas ilia tollere habet fotam paleam de area, 
although such connotations as are expressed by our can or shall are long 
in disappearing 3 ). The history of the Engl, will and shall, of Fr. vouloir, 

*) Cf. O. Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, II, Heidelberg 1924, p. 243, quoting 
Schupp, Streits. 2, 54 noch wolt ich lieber in Dorn und Dislcln baden, als mit falschen 
Zungen seyn bcladen. 

2 ) See e.g. S. K. Chatterji, The Origin and development of the Bengali language, 
Calcutta 1926, p. 901. 

3 ) The reader may be referred to Ph. Thielmann, Archiv f. lat. Lex., II, p. 48ff.; 
157ff. 
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devoir, of Gr. (e)OeXto and Mod. CJr. Od etc. is too well known to require 
special comment 1 ). 

l ) See c.g. J. Wackernagel, Vorlesungen fiber Syntax, I 2 , Basel 1926, p. 193ff.— 
Wackernagel’s definition of mood (York, I, p. 210) may lead to misunderstanding: 
see Hirt, Indog. Gramm., VI, p. 251. 

It would in my opinion bo advisable more clearly to distinguish, in description 
and terminology, between moods—being verb forms like the Gr. (pegs(ftQflZ* 
(figoi; and intimating the speaker s view of the relation between tho process and 
reality—, and what is often called modality (this term being taken in a broader 
sense). It may bo true that tho Gr. <peooi; can bo paraphrased by such sentences 
as “I (the person speaking) wish, consider it possible, advisable etc. that you bear 
(will bear etc.)”, and logic may distinguish the various 'modalities* or qualifications 
of the assertion expressed in the proposition “you bear”, qualifications according 
as it is, in tho opinion of the speaker, actual, possible, necessary, tho 'modality* 
(in tho strict sense of the term) is often not explicit — (penoi; —; on tho other hand 
such judgments of tho qualifications or dispositions of tho subject of tho 'dictum* 
as are expressed by the person speaking by means of tho 'semi-auxiliaries’ (when 
used as verbs of completo predication) havo no bearing on tho above relation 
between tho process contained in the 'dictum* and reality. As long as verbs like 
“be able, will, shall” etc. aro 'Vollvorb* they can like any other verb form part of a 
dictum qualified as possible, necessary etc. by a person judging and speaking. As 
to the Sanskrit desiderative formations (Pan. 3, 1, off.) and those synthetic forms 
primarily expressing the will, wish, intention of tho speaker—for instance, tho 
desiderative, promissive, benedictive, cohortative, propositive, optative etc. of 
Korean — described by G. J. Ramstedt, Korean Grammar, Helsinki 1939, p. 81 
under the heading 'volitiv© forms’—, they aro no moods in the proper sense either. 
One could in tho latter case uso tho term verbal combinations (cf. o.g. G. \V. 
Gilbertson, Tho Balochi language, Hertford 1923, p. 132). 



II. Preliminary observations 
on some verbal forms in non-I.-E. languages 

Although the descriptions of the verbal categories in many languages 
and their peculiarities leave much to be desired it may safely be said 
that tense is far from being common to any form of human speech. A 
closer investigation into many idioms which have hitherto been inade¬ 
quately recorded will no doubt considerably enhance the number of 
those in which tense is not indicated by special forms or where it is far 
from being a well-marked category. It may for instance be doubted 
whether Strehlow 1 ) is right in ascribing to the Australian Aranda four 
tenses, present, future, preterit, and perfect, and fourteen modes 2 ). 
Often distinctions which really are aspectual, or sometimes also modal 
in character—or even modal in the improper sense—are understood 
to be tenses and described as such by the authors of grammars 3 ). It is 
true that in many cases European tense forms are the only adequate 
means of translating such forms in an intelligible manner. Thus the 
so-called present or future of the Sudano-Guinean idioms really is an 
imperfective aspect, indicating that a process has not reached completion. 
According to Delafosse who calls it, 'faute de mieux’, an aorist, this 
formation can be translated by a narrative or habitual present, by a 
future, although in this case it properly signifies an inevitable or ap¬ 
proaching realization of the state or action; sometimes it can be rendered 
also by a past tense. Another aspect, the perfect, may for practical 
purposes, be equalized to the past tenses of verbs which express action 
and the present of verbs which express a state. Often however, a present 
or future will be needed in translating. A third aspect indicates that an 
activity is in progress or a state is being entered upon, under the influence 
of another activity or state. This formation can be rendered by sub¬ 
junctives, optatives and other categories and all tliree tenses. In describing 

*) T. G. H. Strehlow, Aranda grammar, Oceania, 13 (1943), cf. p. 194ff. and 
310ff.; see also A. Capell, The structure of Aust ralian languages, Oceania, 8, p. 27fT., 
esp. p. 40ff. 

2 ) See also J. Guiart, in A. Meillet-M. Cohen, Les langues du mondo, nouvelle 
edition, Paris 1952, p. 705: “II n’y a malheureusement pas encore d’6tudo qui 
analyse la valeur exacte des termes europdens usuels employes, termes qui semblent 
recouvrir parfois des nuances d’aspect”; A. Sommerfelt, La langue et la soci6t6, 
Oslo 1938, p. 68. 

3 ) See also E. Cassirer, Philosophic der symbolischen Formen, I. Dio Sprache, 
Berlin 1923, p. 176. 
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the grammatical system of Berber Andre Basset observed: “Les appel¬ 
lations precedentes (preterit, aorist, forme d’habitude etc.) sont traditio- 
nelles et ne prejugent en rien de la valcur de ces parties du yerbe. Les 
valeurs restent d’ailleurs le plus souvent a preciser. L'emploi tempore! 
des deux formes personelles essentielles, le preterit pour le passe et 
l’aoriste pour le futur est evidemment secondaire” *). 

In Tibetan, an opposition between a translatif and an intranslatif, 
and an aspectual distinction, which is. morphologically speaking, mixed 
up with the former opposition, may be discerned. Tense categories do 
not exist, in spite of the native grammarians who under the influence 
of Sanskrit grammar attempted to find a present, past, and future in 
their mother-tongue 2 ). With regard to the American Maya idioms 
Seler 3 ) stated that “eine Zeit-differenz bei weitem nicht die Rolle in der 
Sprache spielt, die man nach den ausgefuhrten Konjugationsschematen 
der verschiedenen Clrammatiker vermuten sollte”. But this statement 
was contradicted by another author describing the same language, 
Alfred Tozzer 1 ), who established the view that Maya has very definite 
tense signs for a present, two pasts and two futures. 

In the language of the Chiricahua Apache 5 ) five tense-modes are 
recognized, each of which may theoretically be varied for aspect as well. 
But in no case does a verb have a distinct form for each aspect and 
tense-mode. According to the author of the structural description the 
five principal 'modes’ are: imperfective, perfective, progressive (from 

>) A. Basset, In tho'Conferencesdo l’lnst. de Ling, do l’Univ. do Paris’, II (1934), 
p. 15. I also refer to the survey given by M. Delafosso and A. Cacjuot, in Les 
langues du mondo 5 , p. 742ff. It may be added that A. von Duisburg in his 
description of tho Sudano-Guinean Mbum (Mitt. Sem. f. Orient. Spr., Berlin 28 
(1925), p. 146ff.) distinguishes an aorist or 'Grundform’; a progressive (a particle 
is added), an habitual (a suffixlike element is added), a perfect (a word »hi, probably 
meaning “to bo ready”) is added; "eine Form fur das Futurum liiQt sieh mit 
Bestimmtheit nicht nachweisen”. 

2 ) See H. Maspdro, in Les langues du mondo 2 , p. 542. For tho expression of an 
'4tat acquis’ and 'subsidiairement la nuance de passtS’ see also J. A. Durr, Morpho¬ 
logic du verbe tibdtain, Heidelberg 1950, p. 48. 

3 ) E. Seler, Das Konjugationssystem der Maya-Sprachen, Berlin 1887, p. 30. 

*) A. M. Tozzer, A Maya Grammar, Cambridge Mass. 1921. p. 80; 84. This 

author denies tho existence of any sharp distinction between “tho different modes” 
in Maya. “The Spanish grammarians in their endeavor to find corresponding forms 
for everything in the Latin grammar give forms for the different modes which are, 
in many cases, most artificial. A subjunctive mood for instance is lacking. Tho idea 
of a future possibility is expressed by certain forms of the future. Besides there 
is a defective verb utiak which has the meaning “it is possible, perhaps”. What 
formerly was called an opt., properly is a formation containing a root qat, which 
expresses the idea of “desire". A conditional statement is usually introduced by 
the particle ua; the verb in a wa clause does not differ from the verb in tho main 
part of the sentence. 

*) See H.Hoyer, Chiricahua Apache, Linguistic Structures of native America 
New York 1946, p. 76ff. 
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which the future is formed), iterative (also the base for the customary) 
and the optative. The three categories mentioned last are, from the 
structural point of view, more closely related. The optative’ is more 
like an I.-E. desiderative: gddoya ? “would that (the ceremonv) begin” 
Reference to time other than the future is made by means of enclitics, 
not by special verb forms. The verbal category called 'assertions’ 1 ) 
‘resemble tenses but refer to realms of validity rather than of time”. 
One of them declares a general or customary truth, another an expect¬ 
ancy. In the language of the Tunica Indians 2 ) there are some thirty 
enclitic particles expressing “the future tense”, various modes, negation 
and a variety of other notions, the paradigmatic categories of the verb 
consisting of the semelfactive, habitual, and repetitive aspects, and a 
conditional. According to Li Fang-Kuei, who prepared a sketch of the 
Chipewyan language spoken in Canada 3 ), the verb of that idiom, which 
is a complicated structure, has three 'aspects’, to wit the imperfective, 
referring to a process which is going on; the perfective, referring to a 
process which has been performed; and the future, referring to a process 
which is to take place. The future, however, is often identical with the 
imperfective, sometimes identical with the perfective. 

The Japanese verb is indifferent with regard to person and number 
and, to a certain extent, also with regard to tense. In any case the 
relevant suffixes “do not serve to define such relatively precise time- 
relations as can be expressed in English”. Thus, the suffix mu is generally 
described as a future suffix, but yukamu can be translated both ‘lie will 
go’ and 'he will probably go’, and even 'he probably goes’ 4 ). The suffixes 
tsu and nu, though usually described as forming a past tense could— 
at least from the historical point of view—more accurately be considered 
affirmative in character. Only incidentally they are temporal. 

Passing now to literary Chinese 5 ) it must be stated that the verb by 
itself only refers to a state or process; neither the 'agens’ (subject) nor 
the time when, or the way in which, the process is performed is implied 
in the verb. Notions of time are generally speaking left to be gathered 
from the context, from 'temporal adverbs’ or particles which are added 
if an explicit reference to a definite time is wanted. The verb is also in¬ 
different with regard to modal categories. It is interesting to notice that 
certain 'verbs’, meaning “must” etc. can serve as indices of futurity. 

J ) B.L. Whorf, TheHopi language, Torevadialect, Ling.Struct.ofnat. Am., p. 176. 

2 ) Mary R. Haas, A grammatical sketch of Tunica, Ling. Struct, of nat. Am., 
p. 346; 363 f. 

3 ) Li Fang-Kuei, Chipewyan, ibidem, p. 404ff. 

4 ) G. Sansom, An historical grammar of Japanese, Oxford 1928, p. 173. 

6 ) See J. L. M. Mullie, Grondbeginselen van de Chinese letterkundige taal, 
Leuven, II, p. 12ff.; the same, The structural principles of the Chinese languago 
(An introduction to the spoken language), I, Peiping 1937, p. 62ff.; II, p. 3ff.; 
R. A. D. Forrest, The Chinese language, London, p. 63ff. 
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Words for “intending, desiring, being inclined, being about to’’ when 
preceding another 'verb' can also do the same duty. In modern spoken 
Chinese the future, when sufficiently indicated by the context and 
situation, is likewise left unexpressed; on the other hand, imperative 
forms, verbs for “must” and the forms of possibility are often used to 
refer to futurity. The past tense, expressed by -la placed after the verb, 
or after the object (if there is any), is, with intransitive verbs often used 
where we would resort to a present, because the Chinese fix their atten¬ 
tion upon the event or action which has already happened and is finished, 
"leaving it to us to ascertain the result of it”, whereas we rather express 
the result in words. 

The use of the so-called 'modal particle’ k'i in literary Chinese is 
illustrative 1 ). Being placed between subject and verb it must be trans¬ 
lated differently, according as circumstances may require, because the 
process can be situated in the past, the present, or the future. In address¬ 
ing other people and speaking about future actions k'i helps to formulate 
a wish or a guess. In addressing oneself the k'i clause expresses an in¬ 
tention. In narrative style it expresses a presumption, or expectation 
on the part of the speaker that the process shall take place. If the process 
is situated in the past or the present, a person addressing others can by 
means of a k’i clause utter a supposition that a certain event or action 
will have occurred in a certain manner: e.g. “S. must have loved (k’i -+- 
verb) his parents very much as he longed to see them when he was fifty”, 
or “in all probability S. loved . . 

In Mbum, a Sudano-Guinean idiom, the verb has a 'Grundform’, a 
so-called aorist, which can be used irrespective of time; adverbs are 
added to refer to a particular moment or period. Besides, there are 
various 'tense-forms’, the so-called future expressing, however, the idea 
of “ich will essen, ich beabsichtige jetzt zu essen” and the elements 
serving to form a 'preterit’ occurring also as separate adverbs 2 ). In 
another idiom spoken in the same region, the Mbaka-Limba, the 'con¬ 
jugation’ is “hochst unvollkommen” 3 ): “Wie im Baja wird die Grund¬ 
form, der Aorist, so viel wie moglich angewendet, auch fur die Vergangen- 
heit und Zukunft. Falls notig, wird dann die V. oder Z. durch Adverbien 
angedeutet. In Nebensatzen, bei denen aus deni Zeitwort des Haupt- 
satzes hervorgeht, urn welche Zeit es sich handelt, wird immer der Aorist 
angewendet.” Besides, there is a particular form to denote completed 
action. We are reminded of the ancient Indo-European state of affairs 
at the period when the injunctive was a living category 4 ). 


*) See Mullie, Grondbeginsolen, II, p. 34 ff. 

Mitt 5m 860 _ G - Te3Smami - D »e Sprachen der Mbaka-Limba . 

Mitt. Sem. f. Orient. Spr., Berlin, 33 (1930), p. 70f. 

3 ) The same, ibidem, p. 61. 

*) For similar phenomena in Lakka see Tessmann, o.c., p. 79 f. 


•» 
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It might be remembered that so-called 'periphrastic constructions’ are 
not rare. In the majority of the Sudan languages a verb for “coming 
or going’’ can serve to form phrases answering to a certain extent to 
future categories in other languages. 

With regard to the Bantu idioms in general and Ivirundi in particular 
van der Burgt 1 ) observed that the structure of the verb in itself is simple 
and 'logical’, but completely different from ours, especially as far as the 
category of tense is concerned. “La modification des verbes est attribute 
surtout a cinq circonstances: 1) la forme du radical ineme des verbes...; 
2) la classe, la personne et quelquefois l’objet; 3) la difference de mode— 
1 indicatif, exprimant un fait actuel; le subjonctif exprimant un fait 
encore renferme dans l’esprit, Timperatif qui peut etre rapporte a l’un 
ou a l’autre des modes precedants comme quasi-indic. et comme subj. 
(imper.) . . .; 4) la duree dans le mode indicative, dans laquelle il faut 
distinguer deux stages: a) le stage transitif et non-permanent; b) le 
stage permanent ou parfait; 5) la difference d’actualite, d’apres qu’une 
phrase est affirmative ou negative.” There are also auxiliaries: “Les 
auxiliaires sont des particules verbales mises devant le verbe principal 
pour en determiner le temps (see, however, further on), le mode de pensee 
ou d’autres notions . . . Beaucoup de ces auxiliaires expriment la me me 
idee que certains de nos adverbes et conjonctions... «a l’instant, 
precisement, deja, encore, pas encore, ne point, quand, jusqu’a ce que 
etc. etc.». L’auxiliaire a . . . exprime un mouvement ou une action dejilt 
passee mais qui reste encore en pensee sans aucune relation a la dur6e. 
(Thus na-wona indicates a vague present: involving habitual action: 
«I have seen, I saw, I see», and also implying the idea of being able to 
do so). L’element ra exprime une continuation soit dans Taction du 
present soit dans Taction du passe. Les formes avec cya donnent aux 
verbes le sens de durer encore ou pas encore. Zo est Tauxiliaire essentiel 
pour le temps futur et derive indubitablement de ku-zo «venir». L’auxi¬ 
liaire ka forme le temps historique, espece de passe narratif, enga indique 
un temps hypothetique, conditionnel.” 

In Kikami, a Bantu idiom spoken in the East of Africa 2 ), the verbal 
category described as a present is at the same time used to express 
futurity, although a special form for the latter may be employed. There 
is a perfect category, and a subjunctive which, being in frequent use, 
is neutral with regard to the category of tense; in translating the latter 
such verbs as “may, shall, will (sollen, mogen, diirfen, wollen)” must 
be resorted to. Besides, the subj. can be used “instead of” the imper.; 
the negative imp. is more often than not expressed in this way. 

>) J. M. M. van der Burgt, E16raents d’une grammaire Kirundi, Mitt. Sem. f. 
Orient. Spr., Berlin, 5 (1902), Afr. Stud., p. 32ff. 

2 ) See C. Velten, Kikami, Mitt. Sem. f. Orient. Spr., Berlin, 3 (1900), Afr. Stud., 
p. 15ff. 
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In Kikerewe, another Bantu language, the use of the verbal forms and 
phrases answering, to a certain extent, to modi and tempora of other 
languages is “une des questions les plus difficiles coniine aussi la plus 
interessante de toute la grammaire *). Whereas the so-called indicative 
properly speaking is an habitual and at the same time (preceded by the 
particle na) a narrative, the language distinguishes between an assertive 
future and an optative or imperative 'future'. There is a 'yesterday past’ 
which is also used to express a present state (he is ill, red , big, where do 
you live?). There are other forms referring, in various ways, to the past: 
“le 'passe defini’ exprime le passe avec notation de l’espece de temps 
passe, tandis que le passe indefini exprime simplement le passe, sans 
determiner de quel passe il s’agit”. 

It has already been observed that it is often the context or situation, 
linguistic or noil-linguistic, which makes clear what the time of the 
predication is and what are the other implications of the forms used 2 ). 
In Vietnamese such a pluase as anh him di choi apart from a context, 
is ambiguous as to time and modality; it may be: “Mr. Lam is going; 
M. L. will go; M. L. went for a walk” or even “Go for a walk, M. L.” 3 ). 
The verb forms themselves do not carry the categories of tense and mode. 
These are left to extra-grammatical context, and to some extent also 
carried by the sentence construction. Besides, a substantive or a verb 


phrase as a subordinate member of a predication can indicate a particular 
time: “when I went (I didn’t inform my wife)”. Sometimes ambiguity 
can be avoided by using a verb meaning “be (act) already”, “will, shall” 
etc. In the other languages of Further India aspectual distinctions are 
as a rule much more developed than temporal. In Thai, for instance, 
action which is being accomplished is distinguished from action ac¬ 
complished, and in the latter case the result is distinguished from the 
accomplishment as a fact by itself. 

Similar phenomena recur in many other languages of the South-East. 
The same Tonga (Polynesian) sentence can be translated into English 
by: as soon as people know .... as soon as p. knew, as soon as p. will 
know . In Ainu, in the north-east corner of Asia, the mere root bears 
the force ot a 'tempus indefinitum’; it depends on the context whether 
we have to translate by a present, a past, or a future tense 4 ). Whereas, 
in the so-called Palaeo-Siberian idioms, the opposition between a durative 


! ) E. Hurel, La langue kikerewo, ibid. 12 (1909), p. 47fT. 

*) Ethnologists stressed the interesting fact that the speech of primitive men 

often is nearly incomprehensible, if the situation in which it was spoken or the 

gestures accompanying it are unknown. See e.g. J. R. Firth, The tongues of Mon 

London 1937, p. 126ff. ; B. Malinowski, Coral Gardons and their Magic, II, London 
1935, p. 23ff. 

3 ) See M. B. Emeneau, Studies in Vietnamese (Annamese) grammar, Borkolev 

and Los Angeles 1951, p. 54; 63; 72. J 

4 ) I refer to Ch. Haguonauer, in Les langues du monde 2 , p. 481. 
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and a perfectif— or a continuative and a cessative—aspect is essential 
—the use of suffixes being possible to express iterative, intensive, and 
other modifications 1 )—, temporal concepts are not explicitly signified. 
The same languages are, on the other hand, rich in modal distinctions: 
Chukchi has different prefixes for the indicative, optative, prospective 
or projective and conditional modes, Yukagir distinguishes between 
possibility, probalibity, evidence and necessity of the process. Gilyak 
distinguishes 'moods’ that do not admit a subordinate verb, 'moods’ 
which require, and 'moods’ which permit it without requiring it. This 
does not mean that no temporal relation whatever can be expressed in 
these languages: Ainu can. by means of suffixes, suggest the existence 
of a chronological order or a causal relation between two occurrences. 
Gilyak possesses forms indicating the relation of a subordinated process 
to the main state or action; these forms at the same time imply simul¬ 
taneousness, priority etc. as well as concession or interruption 2 ). In 
Chukchi temporal concepts may be expressed by nominal derivatives; 
a category which may be considered equivalent to a future in other 
languages is derived from the verb theme in a manner analogous to the 
formation of modes; temporal subordination is often expressed by 
syntactic forms of the verbal noun 3 ). 

In Eskimo a 'modal’ category, the so-called conjunctive, expresses 
various actual circumstances belonging to the past or to the present 
time; the subjunctive refers to a condition in the future or to a hypo¬ 
thetical condition; other modes help to refer to preceding, or to simul¬ 
taneous, events 4 ). Aspect rather than tense is, further, characteristic of 
Manchu; here the speaker indicates the state in which the action is at the 
moment of speaking, the so-called imperfect for instance connoting that 
an action is in process of being performed, without any reference to a 
particular time 5 ). Another form (that in -mbi), though corresponding to 
a West-European present and described as a present indicative or future, 
really is neither aspectual nor temporal; it symbolizes the mere verbal 
idea, the process as opposed to the nominal representation of the idea. 

In most grammars of Indonesian and other Austronesian 6 ) languages 
the chapters dealing with the various forms of the verb and the func- 

J ) See also R. Jakobson, The Paleosiberian languages, American Anthropologist, 
44 (1942), p. 616f. 

*) R. Jakobson, in Les Langues du monde 3 , p. 421. 

3 ) I refer to W. Bogoras, in the Handbook of American Indian languages, H, 
Washington 1922, p. 683. 

4 ) I refer to M. Swadesh, in 'Linguistic structures of native America’, Viking 
Fund Publ. in Anthr., VI, New York 1946, p. 30ff.; W. Thalbitzer, Eskimo, Hand- 
book of American Indian Languages I, Washington 1911, p. 103Iff. 

6 ) D. Sinor, Le verbe mandjou, Bull, de la Soc. de Ling., 45 (1949), y. 146ff. 

®) For particulars I refer to my paper 'Tonse in Indonesian languages , Bijdr. 
Taal-, Land- en Volk-, 110, The Hague 1954, p. 240ff. 
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tions fulfilled by these contain incomplete and often confused state¬ 
ments, explications, and interpretations of the relations of these forms 
to the categories under consideration. Up to recently authors following 
the beaten track usually discussed tense, overlooking the fact that aspect 
and mode are as a rule of greater importance. Thus affixes and auxiliaries 
which can now be said essentially to bear upon aspect or mode were very 
often explained as temporal in character. Often the temporal, modal, 
or aspectual functions are closely bound up one with the other: if a 
specified element may be regarded as referring to past time, there is 
nearly always an idea of completion or another aspectual function 
implied in it. Moreover, these elements are not infrequently optional. 
Some authors, however, were right in observing that their temporal 
force is, generally speaking, hardly anything, that it is, therefore, better 
to dwell as little as possible upon their temporal character, that we had 
better describe them as suggesting a 'narrative tense’, not the past, as 
laying emphasis upon the reality of the events or objects heard or seen 
by the speaker. In Leeuhardt’s 1 ) short descriptions of the Austro- 
Melanesian idioms two sentences regularly recur: “Le temps n’est pas 
exprime. Des morphemes nuancent les aspects de Faction ou de l’etat”. 
Such morphemes as the Ajie (Mel.) ma do not convey the idea of tense: 
it expresses duration, continuity, unbroken course of action, but by 
indicating “la distance parcourue depuis que le sujet l’accomplie, ou a 
parcourir pour que le sujet l’accomplisse” this auxiliary can in a definite 
situation refer to the past, in another situation to the future. 

In the IN. languages the idea of time very often becomes clear from 
the context or the situation described, from the mutual relation of 
clauses or from auxiliaries suggesting completeness, will, intention, etc. 
The verbal forms by themselves do, as a rule, not imply any particular 
tense. In those languages which possess a variety of verbal categories 
the main distinction sometimes seems to be between contingent actions, 
actions taking place not exactly now and actual actions which are now in 
progress (Sangirese, north of Celebes). In Tagalog 2 ), as far as the transient 
formations are concerned, a modal distinction prevails: there are two 
modes, one denoting actuality and the other contingency. Each of these 
has two aspects, punctual and durative. The actual mode envisages the 
occurrence as actually having taken place or taking place; in the punctual 
aspect the occurrence is viewed in its entirety, without regard to duration, 
and hence always as past; in the durative aspect it is viewed as a process 
going on in time, past or present. The punctual aspect of the contingent 
mode en visages the occurrence as possible, h 31 >othetical, or commanded; 


28 Langues et dialecte9 de l’Au8tro-M61an6sie, Paris 1946, p. 20 ; 

Tllinn?» re TTK t0 L ; eld ' T agalog texts with grammatical analysis, Univ of 

Illinois, Urbana 1917, II, p. 217; 226ff.; 231 f. 
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the durative views it as future from the point of view of the past or 
Present, In another class of verbs which express the actor in a simple 
action or process without involving a comparatively deliberate action 
and a considerable effect on external objects the distinction between 
punctual and durative categories prevails over the opposition actual: 
contingent. Temporal concepts or relations are, generally speaking, 
expiessed otherwise. Affixes added to, or particles accompanying, 
expressions of time or other words enable the speaker to refer to time 
without using verbal forms expressing temporal relations. 

It may be added that a comparison of modern and ancient stages of 
the same language—if the latter are known to us—shows that the 
influence of modern civilization in some cases led to a more extensive use 
of temporal categories. Whereas, hi classical Malay (XVIIth century) 
futurity is very frequently left unexpressed, the modern language 
(Bahasa Indonesia) almost always indicates it explicitly. And according 
to Leenhardt the younger generation of some Melanesian peoples prefers 
to use temporal auxiliaries rather than the aspectual elements, still in 
use in the conversation of the aged. 

In the Khmer languages of the mainland of S.E. Asia the opposition 
of infective and perfective aspects is regularly expressed; there is also 
a category which might be called a future or an intentional. The aspectual 
idea is conveyed either by particles after the verb, or by a sort of auxilia¬ 
ries before the verb. As the languages belonging to this group resort to 
different elements, this device, if not liable to chance with regard to 
these elements, must be comparatively young. 

Other cases are far from rare in which similar or even identical elements 
combine temporal value with another function. While, in Korean, part 
of the suffixes are indifferent as to aspect and tense, others are temporal 
in character. However, part of these have also a determinative function. 
Other elements, being mainly aspectual, can imply time, e.g. the inten¬ 
tional or 'quasi future' *). In the Altaic languages in general (Turkish, 
Mongol, Tungus, Korean) a deverbative adjective ending in -r and 
having the value of a future or present-future can easily be disting¬ 
uished 2 ). 

In Taos, a language spoken by a small number of Indians in northern 
New Mexico, the categories of temporal location (tense) and extension 
(aspect) occur only in certain combinations with each other. Present is 
present-durative, with the aspectual idea more prominent than that of 
time. Past is durative, and, moreover, non-present and non-future. 

*) I refer to G. J. Ramstedt, A Korean grammar, Helsinki 1939, p. 74ff. 

2 ) For particulars see Ramstedt, Einfiihrung in die altaische Sprachwissenschaft 
II, Helsinki 1952, p. 86ff., where the reader may also bo informed of the originally 
nominal character of the Altaic verb forms, with the exception of the imper. and 
the opt. 
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Future is a momentary future 1 ). Although the Turkish grammarians 
usually distinguish eight zamans. i.e. tempora, these basic forms of the 
Turkish finite verb cannot be identified with I.-E. tenses or moods. 


"Sie stellen im wesentlichen acht verschiedenc inodale Betrachtungs- 
weisen des Geschehens dar, und zwar vom gegenwiirtigen Standpunkt des 
Subjekts aus gesehen” 2 ): „das 'Prasens' stellt eigentlich augenblicklich 
sich vollziehende Handlungen dar; der 'Aorist’ ist cine zeitlose Form; 
er driickt eine Gewohnheit, regelmaBige Wiederkehr, fortdauernde 
Handlung aus; die 'bestimmte Vergangenheit’ bezeichnet eine ab- 
geschlossene Handlung, ein abgeschlossenes Geschehen, das man selbst 
bezeugen kann; das 'Futur' stellt ein Geschehen, eine Handlung dar, 


die in der Zukunft bestimmt eintritt; der 'Necessitativ’ bezeichnet eine 


notwendige, bisweilen auch eine wahrscheinliche Handlung; der 'Op- 
tativ’ bezeichnet im Hauptsatz den Wunsch, im Nebensatz nach hi die 
Folge oder die Absicht” etc. 

In Chitimacha (spoken in southern Louisiana) a future, an aorist, a 
continuative, a usitative, and other verbal categories may be dist inguished. 
Whereas, however, the future is used to state that a process will take place 
in the future, the aorist makes a simple reference to a process occurring 
in the present-past time period 3 ). 

The history of the analogous phenomena in the Chamito-Semitic 
languages is worthy of a somewhat longer recapitulation 4 ). In the 
western Sem. languages the unaccomplished action (imperfective: atelic 
aspect) is mainly indicated by prefixes, the accomplished (perfective: 
telic aspect) by suffixes. Eastern Sem., and the Berber and Kushitic 
divisions, which only possess prefixed forms, these two aspects are 
either expressed otherwise or wanting. From these facts it has been 
concluded that the distinction between the two aspects is not 'original’; 
in that case the Chamito-Semitic once had an indicative which referred 
to a state or process without aspectual or other modifications, and 
perhaps also a durative. In any case, tense formations were wanting. 
As the individual languages, especially Akkadian on the one hand and 
the Western Sem. idioms on the other, pursued their own course in 
developing 'temporal’ categories and in adapting aspectual distinctions 
to suit more complicated functions, this process may be regarded as 
comparatively recent. Aspect rather than tense remained characteristic 


*> G. L. Trager, in Ling. Str. of Nat. Am., p. 203. 

m ^ eter ?’ ? mm I natik der tiirkischen Spracho, Berlin 1947, p. 67ff 
) M. bwadesh, in Luig. Str. of nat. Am., p. 322f. 
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of the whole family. In Akkadian the so-called preterit (type: iprus)— 
originally the only category — was mainly reserved for punctual- 
narrative functions. The younger 'present’ {ipdras), being a fientive- 
durative, referred to continuance in time or to repeated processes in the 
present or the future, but also in the past. In the beginning the temporal 
distinctions were mainly objective or relative and determined by the 
context. In the course of time the so-called present came, to a certain 
extent, to be used to indicate, 'subjectively*, future processes and 
duration in the present time. Another category ( iptaras) came into use 
to express the 'punctual’ present. That the 'imperfect’ was originally 
used on a very large scale appears in Hebrew from certain phrases and 
constructions in which it refers to the past—e.g. after the consecutive 
ua in narrative style, or to indicate progressive duration or repetition — 
or even to the future, or where it is used irrespective of time. But in the 
main it was reserved for references to present or future occurrences; 
these are, in the first case, either permansive in character or typical or 
recurrent; in the second case an imperfect can also answer to our con¬ 
structions “to be able to . .. may . .. must... will... etc.”. The perfect, 
expressing accomplishment of actual or imaginative existence, had 
developed into the main formation referring to the past, that is to say: 
to occurrences which now have reached their close; to (non-recurrent) 
events described as really belonging to the past; it can also correspond 
to our pluperfect. However, in other cases the perfect must be translated 
by a present form; e. g. when it corresponds to the type olda or to a gnomic 
aorist. Besides, it can, for instance in connection with expected or 
promised occurrences, refer to the future time. The aspectual character 
of these forms and their non-temporal origin are unmistakable. 

In Arabic 1 ) both categories can likewise occur in connection with 
any time. The imperfect generally expresses actions, events etc. which 
—irrespective of time—are in progress (“in- Verwirklichung begriffene 
Handlungen”), or the repetition of which continues, “sofern namlich die 
sich wiederholenden Akte zu einer Gesamtanschauung vereinigt werden 
und als deren Ablauf erscheinen” 2 ). With regard to the perfect the 
essential point is reference made to completeness or accomplishment of 
phenomena, events, actions. It is, inter alia, resultative in the present, 
the past, the future; it can also denote repeated processes, etc. “Wir 
sollen Verba finita begreifen, die zeitlos sind und zumal unsere Perfekta 
und Imperfekta zur Ubersetzung verwenden, ohne dabei etwas Praeteri- 
tales zu denken.” 3 ) However, the perfect was also in this language used 
to represent the subject in relation to a process to which one could look 

J ) See also H. Reckendorf, Die syntaktischen Verhaltnisse des Arabischen, 
Leiden 1898, p. 52ff.; the same, Arabischo Syntax, Heidelberg 1921, p. 12ff. 

2 ) Reckendorf, Verhaltnisse, p. 57. 

3 ) Reckendorf, Verhaltnisse, p. 52. 
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back because it had reached completion. Hence its use in connection 
with experienced occurrences, in narratives, and under other circum¬ 
stances which could contribute to its assuming temporal functions. 

Some words must also be said on the Dravidian languages which are 
generally described as being in possession of the “three natural tenses” *). 
On closer examination the relevant formations turn out, however, to 
be no pure tense-categories. Especially the future is not very distinctive. 
When used at all it denotes the future more commonly than other time, 
but it also serves to signify that an action or occurrence is habitual, or 
possible, or to express eventuality or contingency. There even exist 
'future’ forms which it would be better to regard as indeterminate tenses. 
Telugu grammarians called these aorists, because their reference to the 
future is still less distinct. The so-called present has also wider applica¬ 
tions than its name would suggest. “Un signe zero lui suffit en principe 
par opposition aux autres temps: mais du fait que ce 'present’ combine 
les sens d’eventualite et de realite, chaque langue aura ete obligee de 
se cr£er un moyen de noter plus particulierement le present reel s’opposant 
au passe reel, et dans une mesure moindre au futur.” 2 ) The hypothesis 
has been defended 8 ) that the suffixes which bear the temporal force 
originally were nominal suffixes, serving to form cases or derivatives. 

A brief reference may also be made to other cases in which temporal 
categories are, or may be considered to be, of a comparatively recent date. 
In the Finno-Ugric family of languages tenses and modes are far from 
being homogeneous in character; originally, they must have been 
implied in verbal forms which mainly fulfilled other functions (the 
expression of aspect and orientation). In Samoyed verb forms still express 
a present’, or a past’, or a 'future’ according to the sense of the theme 
contained in them 4 ). In those members of this family which have under¬ 
gone a cultural development, distinct categories of tense have come 
into existence. 

In the Indian Munda languages various aspects and 'modalities’ can 
from of old be expressed; e.g. accomplished and unaccomplished aotion; 
there is a resultative, a non-resultative, an 'aorist’, a durative etc. They 
are formed by means of suffixes. The possibility of expressing temporal 
concepts by special means, to wit auxiliaries, is ascribed to the powerful 
mfluence of the surrounding Indo-Aryan and Dravidian tongues 5 ). In 
Santali the particle lean, referring to the present time, joins only the 


j) Vinson, Manuel de la langue taraoule, Paris 1903, p. llOf 

8 Blocho f™ C ‘^ e .^ rammat ; cale de3 tap- dravidiennes, Paris 1946, p. 59. 
> ’ P ‘ 60 ‘ pass6 re P° sera,t donc respectiveraent sur l’oxpression 

SJaSSSS d" 35.- 18 “ — - MS 

ft! ff? A * Sauva 8 eofc » in Les langues du monde 3 , p. 302 f. 

) Of. e.g. J. Hoffmann, Mundari Grammar, Calcutta 1903, p. 112ff. 
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infective aspects, but tahekan, which refers to the past, can also follow 
a perfect: then it places an accomplished action and its result in the past. 

In other languages tenses exist, but not in the threefold scheme of our 
school grammars. Sometimes 'present’ and 'future’ are not distinguished, 
a present-future existing beside a past tense. 

From the above survey, which could easily be amplified, the con¬ 
clusion may be drawn that there is no cogent reason to regard, with 
Hirt and Miss Hahn, the existence of a prehistoric I.-E. tense system 
involving a special future tense, as self-evident. The evidence derived 
from a study of various languages belonging to different families seems, 
on the contrary, to prove that the categories of tense are, on a large scale 
either absent, or 'impure’, or a phenomenon of comparatively late 
appearance. 



HI. Tense and primitive thought 


Those linguistic phenomena which occur in every part of the world 
cannot be kept apart from ‘ethno-psychological’ phenomena, that is to 
say: from certain characteristics of human thought. i<? dor einzelne 
Laut (i. e. das einzelne Wort) zwischen den Gegenstand und den Men- 
schen, so tritt die gauze Sprache zwischen ihn und die innerlich und 
auGerlich auf ihn einwirkende Natur.” 1 ) Although the connections 
between thought or mental structure of the so-called primitive, or prc- 
scientific, peoples, groups, and individuals on the one hand and their 
language or speech on the other, have often been commented upon by 
various authors, the particular points with which we are concerned here 
seem to have escaped their attention. So it may be useful to look more 
closely at 'primitive man’s’ conceptions of time and of events and occur¬ 
rences taking place in time, and to enlarge upon the question whether 
the concepts with which our grammarians and philosophers usually 
operate in attempting to explain the aspectual, modal, and temporal 
categories under consideration, are in all respects usable in studying 
those stages of languages in which these categories came into existence 
or were, at least, in their heyday. 

Primitive, i. e. pre-scientific or natural, man 2 ) is mainly interested in 
concrete objects of reality and in those occurrences and activities which 
have a bearing upon his own existence 3 ). His thoughts are, generally 

*) W. von Humboldt, Kawispracho, Einleitung: Ober die Verschiedenhoit des 
menschlichen Sprachbaues . . ., ed. 1907, I, p. 60. 

3 ) For the term 'primitive’ see e.g. G. van der Leeuw, La structure do la men¬ 
tality primitive, Paris 1928; G. S. Overdiep, in: Volkstaal en dialektstudie, Ant¬ 
werpen 1947, p. 56f.; J. Gonda, Stilistisclio studio ovor Atharvaveda I—VII, 
Wageningen 1938, p. 19. 

s ) See e.g. R. Thumwald, Die Psyehologio des primitivcn Menschen, Miinchen 
1924; the same. Prim. Denkon, in M. Ebert, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, Berlin 
1924—29; the same, in the Anthropos, vol. 12—15 (1917—1920); tho same, Mitt. 
Anthr. Ges., \\ ien 1921; K. Th. PrcuQ, Die geistige Kultur der Naturvolkor, 
Leipzig 1914; F. Boas, Tho mind of primitive man. New York 1927; tho same. 
Handbook of American Indian Languages I, Introduction; L. L6vy-Bruhl, Los 
fonctions mentales dans les socidt^s infdrieures, Paris 1912; tho same. La mentality 
primitive, Paris 1925 (and tho critiques of these books); T. G. Strehlow, Aranda 
grammar (see above, ch. II); M. Leenhardt, Langues et dialeotes do 1’Austro- 
Myiandsie, Paris 1946, Introduction; tho same, Lo temps et la porsonnality cliez 
les Canaques, Revue philosophique 1937; J. Murphy, Primitive man, Oxford 1927, 
passim; P. Radin, Primitive man as philosopher, New York-London 1927; E. Cas¬ 
sirer, Philosophic der symbolischen Formen, I, Berlin 1923, p. 166ff.; B. Mali- 
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speaking, tied down to his immediate interests, to his daily occupations 
and to actual situations. His interests in objects and phenomena is 
subjective, his judgement influenced by his affects, his views of things 
egocentric. When conversing with his fellow-men he is not in the habit 
of discussing abstract ideas. For him, language is not a means of rea¬ 
soning, solving problems or expressing scientific thought, but an instru¬ 
ment facilitating companionship and daily intercourse with men of 
similar cultural and intellectual standards. In contradistinction to edu¬ 
cated and modern people who tend to be analytical, argumentative, 
and introspective, and are bent on hypothetical thought, suppositions,' 
and abstract ideas, pre-scientific man does not like to brood over what 
might have been, over what could or should have been, or over what 
would or might have happened or have been done in the past or at any 
other moment. His mind is mainly captivated by complex phenomena, 
not by attempts to analyse these. His concepts are likewise comparatively 
complex and vague, and largely determined by emotional factors. In 
thinking and explaining he often resorts to timeless images, myths, and 
other complete structures. In his 'literature* time in our modern sense 
is not an important factor 1 ). His mental operations are 'asyntactic*. 
He has no command over coherent units of great compass. Reality and 
imagination are not always kept apart. Causal connections and construc¬ 
tions, if they interest him at all, are often different from ours. Two events 
which in our opinion are cause and effect can present themselves to his 
mind as identical, for like produces like, and the effect resembles its cause. 
Things which have once been in contact with each other continue to act 
on each other after that contact has been severed. These 'principles of 
thought’ do not urge people to attain to more than vague notions of 
chronological relations. What we would call a symbol forms part of the 
object which it represents; signs or omens are apt to be not only anti¬ 
cipations, but preliminaries or even causes. Causes being easily ascribed 
to the invisible are often considered extra-spatial and extra-temporal. 
Not being clearly distinguished from their effects or manifestations the 
same occurrences can (as willed by the invisible) belong to the past (as 
causes) and to the future (as manifestations). In many acts of 'provo¬ 
cative* magic this identity was even systematized. Dreams which from 

nowski, in Science, Religion and Reality, ed. by J. Needham, London 1925, 
p. 19ff.; G. van der Leeuw, Religion in essence and manifestation, London 1938; 
T. S. G. Moelia, Het primitieve denken in de modeme wetenschap, Thesis Leiden 
1933; G. J. Held, Papoea’s van Waropen, Leiden 1947, p. 265ff.; S. Schayer, Die 
Struktur der magischen Weltanschauung, Zs. fur Buddhismus, 6, p. 259ff.; M. 
Gluckman, The logic of African science and witchcraft, Rhodes-Livingstone Inst. 
Journal, I (1944), p. 61ff.; B. Malinowski, Magic, Science and Religion, New York 
1954; J. Gonda, Inleiding tot het Indische denken, Antwerpen-Nymegen 1949, ch. I. 

*) In folk- and fairy-tales chronology is, as a rule, a matter of no consequence, 
the hero and heroine remaining young and time sometimes ‘standing still*. 
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the objective point of view belong to the past are considered to be real 
and identical with occurrences which belong, or may belong, to the future. 
Besides, in mythical thought chronology is unessential. Mythical reality 
is timeless; it is, or was, before all times, “in the beginning”, as well as 
actual, and present. Though timeless, it can always be repeated and 
represented here and now. 

Two principles of thought on which a magic view of the world and 
its phenomena is based can often be distinguished: the conviction that 
like produces like, that the effect resembles the cause, and the belief that 
objects which have once been in contact with each other continue to act 
on each other at a distance after the physical contact has been severed. 
Where these principles prevail they certainly tend to prevent man from 
acquiring an exact insight into the true character of the relation between 
processes and the time during which they take place, from acquiring 
a modern command of the fundamental conception of time, involving 
recognition of the ideas of before and after, past, present, and future, 
in the sequence of events. 

Moreover, the content of the idea of time is, for the 'primitive', largely 
provided by the most important periodical events in nature or in the 
life of the tribe or the individual. Whereas science and a highly organized 
society lead man to attach value to accuracy with regard to time, the 
magico-religious beliefs and observances of primitive man, laying stress 
on 'high-days’ and special important moments, and subordinating the 
intervening epochs to these may have had the opposite effect. The primi¬ 
tive knows that there is a lapse of time between sowing and reaping, but 
he mainly directs his attention to these two important events, not to 
two dates each of which, objectively speaking, is a measurable fraction 
of that lapse of time. Every important event has in a sense its own 
time, for it is not 'dated’, not seen as happening at a special chronological 
moment. For the primitive time is, indeed, not an 'order of successions’ 
or a homogeneous quantum. It is sensed qualitatively — characterized 
by the events taking place in it—rather than represented intellectually 
and objectively. Important occurrences have a character of their own 
and fill the time in which they take place 1 ). ‘‘Le temps, au sens primitif 
du mot, est le courant des 6venements, 14 ou ce courant est le plus puis¬ 
sant.” 2 ) 

Whereas we regard time as a stream or straight line, as a regular 
succession of single, unique, and irrevocable moments, without beginning 
in the past and without end in the future, the primitive experiences it 

*) See for instance also H. Hubert (et M. Mauss), Melanges d’histoiro des 
religions, Paris 1909, p. 197fF.; Hubert, La ropr6sentation du temps, Ecolo pratique 
dos hautes 4tudes, Paris 1905, p. Off.; L4vy-Briihl, Mentality primitive, p. 88f.; 
126; 219; P. Saintyves, in the Revue Hist. Rel., 79, p. 83ff. 

*) G. van der Leeuw, L’homme primitif et la religion, Paris 1940, p. 99. 
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as duration or as periodical recurrence, conceiving it as a cycle, as some¬ 
thing that can return, and does return periodically, as something that 
can be renewed. 

Hence, no doubt, the remarkable fact that many ancient words for 
“time ! in Indo-European languages 1 ) do not cover our modem concept 
of time, the fundamental conception involving recognition of the ideas 
of before and after, past, present, and future, in the sequence of events. 
Some of the ancient words for “time” are from roots for “stretch” or 

measure , others are used especially for definite moments or special 
times. The Greek wga refers to any period, fixed by natural laws and 
revolutions, whether of the year, month, or day, and more particularly 
to the seasons: Z 148 eago; .. . wgr] “spring”; Hes. Op. 584 degeo; wgr] 
“summer”; in a 'special sense 1 it is, inter alia, used of the campaigning 
season; besides, wga refers to morning, noon, evening, and night, the 
ever-returning important ‘periods’ or times of the day; very often, 
however, the word is applied to the season or fitting time for an act or 
undertaking, especially when it recurs at more or less regular intervals: 
thus Homer has the phrases wgr] y.ohoio, vrtvov, dognoio “time for bed, for 
sleep, for the evening meal”, Hesiodus has wgr] dgorov and dyr/rov (Op. 
460; 575) “time or season of tillage, harvest-time”, yd/wv wgr] is "the 
time of marriage” and a girl can reach the “time for a husband”: Plato, 
Critias 113 D ei; dvdgd; wgav rjxovaa ; wga or wga iori'v -J- inf. means “it 
is time to do a thing”, rrjvwgav is “at the right time” etc. etc. The Slavic 
jara which is etymologically related to wga means “spring”. The Avestan 
ydr, yard and the German O.H.G. jar etc., which are also of the same 
origin, denote the great periodical period, “the year”, but O.Eng. gear is 
also “spring”. The Greek y.aigo;, though usually referring to time, can 
also mean “due measure, fitness”, or “vital part” in a 'local 1 sense—cf. 
y.algioi; “in or at the right place”, y.aigiov “a vital part of the body”, 
yaigio; of a wound: “mortal”: when applied to time it means “the exact 
or critical time, the opportunity”: Pind. P. 4,286 y.aigo; ngo; dvtigumwv 
pgayv /xergov e/ei “time and tide wait for no man”; y.aigo; rij; rg&yrj; is 
“harvest-time, time for the vintage”; oi y.aigoi are “the critical times”. 
The word ygovo; often refers to a definite time or period: the time of 
youth, an age or lifetime, a season or portion of a year, a date or term, 
a year. The Irish amm, am means “time, occasion, and point of time”. 
The Gothic freihs, used to translate y.aigo; as well as ygovo;, is usually 
considered to be etymologically related to O.N., O.E. ping “judicial as¬ 
sembly ”, O.E . pingan “to conclude a treaty”; O.E.ping-gemearc “meas¬ 
ured time”, 0. Sax. firthingian “to promise” 2 ); as the word ping may be 
assumed to have derived its name from its periodical character, this Gothic 

*) See also C. D. Buck, A dictionary of selected synonyms in the principal I.-E. 
languages, Chicago 1949, p. 953ff. 

2 ) I refer to S. Feist, Vergl. Worterbuch der gotischen Spr., Leiden 1939, p. 494. 
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term for “time”, whatever the root to which it ultimately belongs ). seems 
to have originally referred to important and recurring periods rather 
than time in the modern sense of the word. The Goth, fveila must origin¬ 
ally have denoted the special moment of taking a rest, an important 
act likewise occurring at regular intervals: ga-heilains (cf.Germ. verweilen ) 
renders dveoi; “relaxation, recreation”, O. N. hvila means resting 
place, bed”, O.H.G. (h)ivlla “time” and “Weile”: the Lat. quies “rest” 
and O.Ch.Sl. po-tili "to rest” are cognates. The Old Norse thni (cf. 
Engl, time) often denoted “an appointed time, or period of time”, in 
mod. Scand. the word has come to mean “hour”, in German dialects 
zhne is “time” as well as “opportunity”. The Dutch tijd and Germ. 
Zeit are etymologically identical with the Engl, tide, the original meaning 
of which (“period, season”) survives in eventide, Whitsuntide, Christmastide; 
the English word also denotes “the alternate rise and fall of the surface 
of the sea” which in Dutch is called tij : pi. getijden < Med. Dutch 
ghetide “space of time, fixed time, church festival, the proper time 
for doing a thing"; the Engl, tide is also used in connection with circum¬ 
stances and affaire: the high tide of fortune ; the turn of the tide, etc. An 
interesting group of words are the 0. H. G. etc. 0. N. etc., mdl (cf. Dutch 
maul), which meant “Zeitpunkt, point of time”, hence “the fixed time 
for having one’s meal”, and “meal”; cf. also the 0. Engl, mail “measure, 
fixed time, meal had at a fixed moment, meal”, also used of “opportunities 
etc.”. The Germ. Mahlzeit, “frtiher auch fUr ein festliches Mahl gebraucht, 
hat sich alsWort der gewohnlichen Rede fur das regelmiiUig eingenomraene 
Essen festgesetzt” 2 ). The Germ, mal, Dutch rnaal in zweimal, tweemaal 
etc. which refers to “Wiederholung der gleichen Situation in verschiedenen 
Zeitpunkten” 3 ) is the identical word. The Pol. and S. Cr. doba, used 
for “time” in special senses or phrases, originally referred to “fitting 
time”: cf. Ch.Sl. podoba jestu “is fitting” etc. 4 ). The Ch.Sl. vrim$, Russ. 
vremja and other Slav, words must have developed on the basis of the 
idea of “turn”: cf. Skt. vartman - “track of a wheel, course”, Lat. 
vertere “to turn”: the idea of “time” developed from that of “a cycle 
of seasons, fixed or important times”. The Skt. kdla - 5 ) likewise often ap¬ 
plies to a “fixed or right point of time”, a “space of time”, “the proper 
time or season for doing (periodical) acts”; it can stand for “time to 
eat, meal-time ’, for "time of death etc.”. The word r/u-, which is more 
usual in the ancient documents, means “any settled point of time, 
fixed time, time appointed for sacrifices and other regular worship, or 


*) See e.g. Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. Wtb. cl. idg. Spr., I, Berlin-Loipzi K 1930, 
p. 724f. 

2 ) H. Paid, Deutsches Worterbuch 2 , Halle a. S. 1908, p. 342. 

3 ) Paul, o.c., p. 343. 

*) E. Bemoker, Slavisches otyraol. Wtb., Heidelberg 1924, p. 203. 

6 ) See also F. B. J. Kuiper, Zs. fur Indologie u. Iranistik, 8, p. 241ff. 
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for any action in general”; apart from “season, right time” it is also used 
for “the time after a woman’s periods”. Similar observations might be 
made in connection with many non-I.-E. words: the Hebr. ‘et for instance 
though translated by “time” especially applies to “fixed, right and 
naturally proper moments” such as the right time for eating, for coming, 
for rounding up cattle, for a woman’s periods, for the fixed moments of 
God s rule etc. etc. The plural can be used for “important occurrences”. 
This sense likewise belongs to the plural of the Arabic words for “day” 
and year . In that language, ivaqtu “time, hour, moment, season” 
belongs to a group of words meaning “to fix, determine (the moment or 
proper time for an action)”. In the Indonesian Bare’e (Celebes) turo, 
translated by “time”, properly means “the right time for an action! 
opportunity”; ta'u, in the same language, indicates “the course of time 
in which the crop ripens”, hence “a rice-season”, and “a year”; the 
widespread Austronesian tahun “year” is the identical word, which in 
cognate idioms is likewise used for other “years”, i. e. periods or seasons 
of less than twelve months: Mai. tahun padi “seasonal from rice-crop to 
rice-crop”. In Bolaang-Mongondow (Celebes) tohgantag refers to the 
appointed time as well as a fixed and right place. 

If, however, time is experienced as periodical recurrence the past can 
return and then be the future. What does not return is not important; 
only the periodical 'high-days’ attract man’s attention so as to occupy 
a place in his 'chronological system’. A past or future event is, moreover, 
not, generally speaking, represented as occupying a definitely determined 
place on a straight line; it is rather sensed as being distant 1 ). From 
various idioms it appears that, temporally as well as spatially 2 ), the main 
distinction often is between the near and the far, between the here-and- 
now, or here or now, and the not-here, there, or not-now. One might 
compare the 'double meaning’ still inherent in such a comparatively 
recent vocable as the Dutch straks 3 ), a temporal adverb meaning “pre¬ 
sently” and “just now”. In Sanskrit, tatra “there” when used in a tem¬ 
poral sense, can refer to the past (e. g. AitBr. 7,28) and the future (e. g. 
Mbh. 3, 65, 6). Cf. also G. nore “at some time or other”, r6re “at that 
time, then” which are used in reference to the past as well as the future; 
the Engl, then “at some former time”, but also “at that time in the 
future”; the Hebr. az “then”, likewise referring to both past and future 
and other such temporal adverbs in other languages. Do we err greatly if we 
consider these words to reflect an ancient distinction: now-here : not- 
now-here? The same phenomenon occurs in other languages: in the IN. 

*) See e.g. also Murphy, o.c., p. 133fF.; v. d. Leeuw, Homme prim., p. 95ff.; 
Religion, p. 384ff. 

*) E. Cassirer, Philosophie der symbolischen Formen, I, p. 168. 

3 ) See Franck-Van Wijk, Etymol. Wdb. d. Nederl. Taal*, The Hague 1929, 
p. G74. 
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Letti an hi and nan hi mean “the other day” and “presently”, and the Chin. 
chiu and various words in Polynesian idioms show the same peculiarity. 
We might recall here the at first sight curious phenomenon occurring in 
American and other languages (e. g. Ewe), where the same word serves 
to express the idea of “yesterday” and that of “to-morrow 1 ) ; the Poly¬ 
nesian usage, described by Leenhardt 2 ), to indicate by the same particle 
which does not refer to any particular time—the space of time passed 
away after performing an act as well as the space of time to be passed 
in order to accomplish a work in the future; a particle such as the Tlingit 
gu- or gA- which can help to refer to both past and future events 3 ). 

The opposition past-future is, in the above 'division* of time, much 
less clearly distinguished 4 ). Especially the future is not infrequently vague¬ 
ly represented. In many languages, also in modern Europe 5 ), future 
processes are far from being always indicated by special verb forms. 
One of the factors contributing to this usage is the following: future 
events can be expected and regarded as certain, and by the strong 
emotions which they arouse be experienced as present 8 ). They can, psycho¬ 
logically speaking, belong to the psychological now. We might in this 
connection not only remember the well-known present instead of a 
future in the speech of diviners and oracles: Pind. 0. 8,42 flegya/xo; 
afupi reals, r\Q(»s, X s 6° > igyaolais aXiaxerar, Aesch. Ag. 126 XQ° V( i> ^ 
aygei IJgidpov noXiv dde xiXevOos, but also such passages as Aeschines 
2,183 mxgd 6' hi ebidiv rj&rj xaTafiaivio 1 ). 

The above is not to say that the primitive have no idea of time. The 
only inference we may make seems to be this: they do not attach much 
importance to many temporal distinctions which play a role in ‘modern 
life’, and therefore do not refer to them in speaking. So the lack of tem¬ 
poral categories, like the absence of certain classes of words (for instance 
higher numerals), must be mainly considered to be due to the lack of their 


‘) See also Cassirer, o.c., p. 173. This is probably the key to the puzzling Goth. 
gistradagis for aSgiov in Mt. 6,30: "wie Uppstrom bereits bomerkt, (bedoutet) auch 
un Alid. 6-gester 'ubermorgen* ** (F. L. Stamm-M. Heyne, Ulfilas, Paderborn 1878, 


■*) M. Leenhardt, Langues et dialectes de l’Austro-Melan&ie, Paris 1946, p. XLI 

t w S u° J 1 R \5 wanton - 111 F - B( >a3, Handbook of American Indian languages, 
I, Washington 1911, p. 176. K B 

4) U r* bo observed that the above “now” is not a mathematical abstraction 
or an indivisible moment, but a psychological “now”. 

1944,^355° Ch ' BaUy ’ L ' ngui3tique 8 6n6rale et linguistique fran 9 aise*. Borne 

vJLT 16 K hB3 be6 ,? a J aCt * Whereas the future a mere notion associated 

pi8 0 4 8at,0a ' em0ti ° n ' “ d W. J. Entwistle, 

iJL? 2 wolfei 93 ? V ^n' S f t i‘? iS0h6 . het modemo Nc dor- 

anascn. ^woUe 1937, p. 311: if the speaker is convinced of the occurrence of a 

process in the near future, many verbs can be used in the present 
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need. The mode of life and thought of the primitive pre-historic milieu 
apparently was such that they were not, or only in part, required. But 
just as peoples living under the classificatory system of kinship nomen¬ 
clature, calling whole groups of related people by such terms as “mother, 
brother, etc.”, clearly distinguish their individual parents from the 
'classificatory’ ones, so peoples looking at the events in nature and 
society in the above way can and do, e. g. for practical purposes and in 
daily life, distinguish what is earlier from what is later, what happens 
or exists now from what happens or exists at another time. They are in 
possession of the faculty of arranging events and of visualizing them 
in the order in which they have occurred in the past and are expected 
to occur in the future. But, comparatively speaking, this faculty is 
not much applied in their lives. It remains undeveloped. The idea of 
time is not completely abstracted from the situation, occurrence, or 
activity, which takes place at a particular moment or during a parti¬ 
cular period 1 ). 

It should also be noticed that momentary events, moments of time, 
and the relations which order them in a series are all known only after a 
long process of reflection, abstraction, and intellectual construction. The 
same remark holds good with regard to the faculty of assigning experien¬ 
ces to a particular moment or space of time and of determining their 
chronological relation to other experiences 2 ). The relations of before, after, 
and simultaneous with, as given in experience, are not mutually exclusive. 
Protensive events may very well overlap, and therefore we must recognize 
that the most general relation between them is that of partial precedence 
or consequence. So man was, and is, confronted by the problem of defining 
momentary events, moments, and serial relations of before and after in 
terms of protensive events and partial precedence. 

It takes time to accustom oneself to operate with temporal concepts 
and to fill them with the content of one’s own experience. Statements 
representing an occurrence as taking place in time, as 'protensive’ or 
as simply occurring bear upon a single fact without presupposing com¬ 
parison or combination. Judgements placing occurrences in time presup¬ 
pose the speaker’s ability to relate these occurrences to other states, 
events, or actions, or to grasp the temporal relations between two or 
more occurrences. In: the day before yesterday the lightning struck the 

1) Cf. N. E. Parry, The Lakhers, London 1932, p. 192ff.: “If it is desired to 
fix the date of an occurrence, the ordinary way to do so is to refer it to some dofmito 
stage in the growth of the crop.” See also F. Boas, in the Handbook of American 

Indian Languages, I, p. 35; 42ff. on*. 

2 ) See H. Maier, Psychologie des emotionalen Denkens, Tubingen 1908, p.ZJin., 
p. 234 ‘‘Die temporalen Lagebestimmungen sind durchweg zeitliche Relationen 
eines Objekts (z. B. eines Vorgangs oder Zustands) zu einem anderen Objekt.... 
Oder aber temporale Beziehungen mehrerer Objekte zueinander ’ (no “einlache 
Elementarurteile, sondem Relationsvorstellungen”). 
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house or in: when I came here the lightning struck the house a relation 
between two past events is formulated. Even in a sentence: the lightning 
struck the house such a relation is implied, for it means: “at a moment 
before now the lightning struck the house . 

'Primitive’ people on the other hand have a dislike of analysis and 
abstract thought. Where modern scientific man analyzes, they operate 
with complex ideas and see totalities. Myths, images, visual or other, 
sensorial representations help them to understand the phenomena and 
their interrelations. In qualities without connection with the objects 
to which they belong, in states disconnected from the objects which are 
in these states they take no great interest. A percept like river for them 
primarily is an integration of visual and other sensorial sensations in 
association with former sensations and experiences of a mass of running 
water, bathing, crossing to the opposite bank, watering cattle etc.; a 
'tree’ is a similar integration of sensations in association with former 
sensations in association with mass, height, shade, and the like, with 
the impulse near at hand to movement in relation to it, e.g. to climb 
it, or to stand in its shade 1 ). Even for us the things and phenomena 
themselves, the objects by themselves, are often of minor importance to 
the way in which they present themselves to us, or in which we see 
them 2 ). Primitive man, considering himself to be an integrant part of 
a wholo the other components of which are like himself, attempts to 
understand these other elements of creation and to get an insight into 
their essence and character, into their power and manner of being, into 
their situation and configuration, by attempting to grasp them mentally 
as wholes in accordance with the way in which they confront and impress 
him. Like substances, events and occurrences are not, or scarcely, ana¬ 
lysed or chronologically determined. They too are preferably visualized 
as complex wholes. Hence, it might be surmised, the frequent occurrence 
of aspectual rather than temporal categories in languages of ancient 
and 'primitive’ cultures, showing how difficult it is for primitive man 
to abstract the chronological sequence or moment from the events 
themselves. “Ces morphemes, anciens verbes, ou autres mots amenuis6s 
par 1 usage, montrent 1 impossibility ou est le Canaque de saisir le temps; 
ils revelent son effort pour recouper quelques moments de la duree, et 
les garder, a cause de la qualite qu’ils conservent a ses yeux. Si le Canaque 
pouvait tracer le graphique de ces temps de qualite qu’il retient (le 
calendrier saisonnier: temps de la recolte . . .), il le tracerait par des points, 
ou, au rnieux, il 1 ecrirait h la fa^on des mesures musicales, chaque 
p^riode figuree par une mesure avec une note . . . Et entre les mesures 
remplies, des pauses. Il marquerait ainsi le rythme de sa vie et de ses 

*> Seo also Murphy, o.c., p. 122ff. For ancient India see various passages in the 
well-known books by H. Oldenberg. 

2 ) See also H. Gunther, in the Archiv fur Volkerkunde, II, Vienna 1947, p. 69ff. 
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valeurs, mais nullement la continuity d’un temps qu’il ne vit pas, et ne 
soup 9 onne pas ... II n'y a pas idee d’ecoule ou de futur, parce que tout 
cet ensemble reste embrasse dans un seul regard; ce qui le depasse n’est 
pas retenu, et demeure hors de l’espace et du temps. On pourrait dire que 
le sujet ignore la distinction present et passe, et qu’il emploie done un 
precede unique, qui releverait des lors du theme qu’on appelle aoriste 1 )”. 
Generally speaking, the primitive visualize—and it is not immaterial to 
them to do so—events, actions, and occurrences as 'complete wholes’, 
visualize them as taking place, happening, going on, or developing and 
coming into existence, or as completed, finished, having reached a definite 
goal, and so on. What is viewed, in speaking and in formulating thoughts, 
is the 'configuration’ of the events, the way in which they, as totalities or 
complex wholes, present themselves to the speaker (and the hearer) 
and the way in which they are important to them. Hence, I would 
suppose, the prevalence of aspectual categories in many languages. 
Hence also the transition of their aspectual function into a more or 
less temporal role when temporal distinctions are introduced in a more 
'modem’ way. 

1 ) Leenhardt, Langues et dialectes..., p. XLVf.—Cf. e.g. also G. Morgen- 
stieme, in the Norsk Tidsskr. f. Sprogvid. 12, p. 110. 



IV. The Injanctive 


The 'injunctive’ 1 ) has given rise to much controversial discussion 
among scholar?. After having gradually been distinguished from other 
forms 2 ) this ‘ past indicative without augment which serves as an 
imperative or subjunctive” was claimed for Orig. Indo-European by 
Delbruck 3 ) and disconnected from the imperfect by Brugmann 4 ), who 
was followed by most scholars in regarding it as a separate mode 
beside indicative, subjunctive and optative. Brugmann’s thesis that 
*bheret ”er trug” and *bheret ‘‘er trage” were not identical was justly 
attacked by Delbruck 5 ), whose opinion with regard to this point has, 
as far as I am aware, prevailed. Occasionally, and rightly, his sup¬ 
position that it was co-ordinated with the other moods was called 
in question 6 ). The conclusion drawn by the Father of I.-E. syntax, 
“dali der Injunktiv urspriinglich eine gegen die Modusbedeutung noch 
glcichgiiltige Form gewesen sei” does, however, not always seem to have 
attracted the attention which it deserved, although it underlies the view 
expressed by various scholars that the 'injunctive’ represents a remainder 
of an undifferentiated category which provided the foundation of the 
indicative (the additional i in the personal endings), of the Indo-Iranian 
imperative in -tu (bharat : bharalu, addition of the particle -u eto.), and 


1 ) Strictly speaking, this term which originated with Brugmann (Morphol. 
Unters., Leipzig 1878ff., Ill, p. 2) and was applauded by Delbruck (Vergl.Synt., II, 
p. 354), should, for reasons implied in the following argumentation, be avoided. 
The name proposed by Delbruck “improper subjunctive" (“unochter Konjunktiv”; 
see Synt. Forsch., I, Hallo 1871, p. 5), though adopted by A. Thumb, Hdb. d. 
Sanskrit, Heidelberg 1905, p. 301 and other authors, is equally incorrect. The 
term 'primitive’ (see Schwyzer-Debrunner, Griech. Gramm., I, p. 645) has, for 
those who are convinced of tho comparatively original character of this category, 
much to reconunend it, but for practical reasons the generally adopted 'injunc¬ 
tive’ may, preceded by the warning 'so-called* bo retained. See also V. Georgiev, 
in the Annuaire de l’universit^ de Sofia 1934, 31, 4, p. 62f.; 82ff. 

2 ) The reader may be referred to the survey given by Delbruck, Vorgl. Synt., II, 
p. 352fT., and to Brugmann, Vergl. Gramm. 2 , II, 3, p. 517ff. —Miss Halm is (o.c., 
p. 38, § 55) not completely correct in saying that the 'injunctive* is a creation of 
Delbriick’s. 

3 ) See Delbruck, Die Grundlagen der griech. Syntax (= Synt. Forsoh., IV), 
Hallo 1879, p. 68. Historically speaking, the inj. is no augmentless past tense. 

4 ) Brugmann, Morph. Unters., Ill, p. Iff. 

6 ) Delbruck, \ ergl. Synt., II, p. 354. A serious disadvantage of Brugmann’s view 
is the implication that *6bheret was more original than *bheret “er trug”. 

e ) See C. D. Buck, Comp. Grammar of Greek and Latin, Chicago 1933, p. 238. 
3 Gonda, Indo-European moods 
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of the imperfect (e-, the augment) 1 ). However, Delbriick himself 2 ) 
made the suggestion that the 'injunctive’ may have been “eine Abspaltung 
des Indikativs”, because it seems to have arisen there “wo die Pro- 
hibitivnegation mit einer Prateritalform von punktueller Bedeutung sich 
verbunden hat”: “punktuelle Bedeutung” since he was inclined to 
subscribe to Miller’s 3 ) view that the oldest aorist injunctives constituted 
the oldest mass of this category. But this conclusion 4 ) is not final: the fact 
that in the Rgveda 5 ) and in the Gathas 6 ) rna only occurs in connection 
with the 'injunctive’ does not mean that this formation originally did 
not occur unless it was accompanied by this particle. Delbruck’s suggestion 
was indeed dismissed by Streitberg whose remarkable opinions were 
unfortunately never published in full 7 ). Emphasizing the fact that in 
the Rgveda about 56% of the injunctive forms are distributed among 
the several stems of the aorist, of which the strong aorists, esp. the 
root-aorist, stand foremost 8 ), he nevertheless rejected the view that 
the use of the category under consideration as an 'indefinite present’ 
is the youngest stage in the development of its functions. Without enter¬ 
ing, as far as I am able to see, into many details as to the difference be¬ 
tween present and aorist, he held that as an ind. pres, the inj. indicated 
the moment “des Eintrittes bzw. der Vollendung einer Handlung”. 
“Wenn dieser Moment vom Subjekt erwartet wird, so entwickelt sich die 
modale Bedeutung des Inj.” The 'modal’, i.e. non-indicative, function 
was also regarded as secondary by Hirt 9 ) who, though surprisingly 
denying any difference between an inj. and a subj. 10 ), attempts to derive 
the 'modal’ function (its use as a subj. and an imper.) from its use as a 


1) See o.g. R. Thurneysen, KZ. 27, p. 172ff.; Brugmann, GrundriB 1 , StraBburg 
II, p. 1276; ibid. 2 II, 3, p. 579; 593; Delbriick, Altind. Syntax (= Synt. Forsch., V), 
p. 360; Hahn, o.c., p. 39. In addition to these see also L. Renou, Les formes elites 
d’injonctif dans le Rgveda, in the Etrennes de linguistique offertes k E. Benvemste, 

Paris 1928, p. 63ff.‘ . . T 

2 ) Delbriick, Vergl. Synt., II, p. 355f. See also E.Claflin, in Language, 12, p. 34. 

3 ) C. W. E. Miller, in the Amer. Journal of Phil., 13 (1892), p. 420. Cf. also 

H. Reichelt, Awest. Elementarb., Heidelberg 1909, p. 320. 

«) Which was adopted by Brugmann, Kurze vergl. Gramm., StraBburg 1903, 


p. 551. 

*) See H. GraBmann, Wtb. zum Rig-veda, 1026f. 

6 ) See Chr. Bartholomae, Arische Forschungen, Hallo 1882ff., II, p. 2J Anm.; 
Altiran. Wtb. 1095ff.; Reichelt, Awest. Elementarb., p. 317; 320; 322f. 

’) W. Streitberg, Indog. Forsch., 9, Anz., p. 170; Verh. d. 44. \ ersammlung 

deutscher Philol. und Schulm. 1897, p. 165f. - 

8) These particulars are borrowed from J. Avery, The unaugmonted verb forms 

of the Rig- and Atharva-vedas, J. Am. Or. Soc., 11 (1885), p. 326ff., esp. P- • 
*) H. Hirt, Indog. Forsch., 12, p. 212ff. The exposition given in his Indog. 
Gramm., IV, Heidelberg 1928, p. 291ff. is substantially similar. Cf. vol. VI (133 ), 


P 'io) 6 Cf. also Meillet, Introduction k l’6tude comp, des Li-eur. 8 , J* * 47 ’ ' and 
especially J. S. Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, StraBburg 1896, p. 66. 
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future*), maintaining that "Forme,, punktueller Bedeutung in weierlei 
Weise verwendet werden konnen, entweder durch Bezeichnung der Ver- 
gangenheit als Aoriste, oder als Futura”. But here he incorrectly takes 
no account of psychological time, considering only the chronological 
sequence of moments in which the 'present' is an infinitesimal point. In 
a later publication 2 ) the same scholar greatly errs in holding that the 
Indian inj. is “einfach futurisch”. He alternatively proposed 3 ) to explain 
the origin of this formation from forms which had been infinitives or 
'verbalia': “Finden wir doch den Inf. als Imp., aber aucli als Inf. hist., 
und das sind eigentlich die beiden Bedeutungen, die wir zur Erkliirung 
des Inj. brauchen”. The hist clause is, in my opinion, incorrect. In both 
explanations Hirt widely differs from those who like Macdonell 4 ) were 
inclined to maintain that the inj. originally expressed an injunction, 
an opinion which, however, cannot be substantiated by a reference to 
the use of the “2 nd and 3 rd persons imperfect” as "regular imperatives”. 

The works of other scholars writing after Delbriick and before Miss 
Hahn can for the moment be passed over in silence 5 ). 

I now proceed to recapitulate the radical views of the American scholar 6 ). 
While denying the existence of the inj. as a separate unity she dismisses 
as "really quite unworthy of comment" any discussion of the 'non- 
modaP—and in her opinion only original—use of an augmentless for¬ 
mation to refer to past time. Most scholars will agree with her when she 
adds that the augment originally was a separate adverbial particle, but, 
whilst supposing the process of adding this element to have taken place 
“at a period when the difference between 'present' and 'past' tenses 
was a matter of aspect rather than of time”, she does not explain what 
was at that period the difference between the forms with primary and 
those with secondary endings. Like Whitney 7 ) Miss Hahn seems, further, 
too positive in ascribing a past, a present, or another function to this 
category, not asking herself whether part of the forms must not be 
regarded as neither past nor present in the sense of our terminology. Re¬ 
serving this point for consideration till the following pages we only express 
our doubts with regard to the argument derived from the comparatively 
small frequency of the present function: does this mean that this func¬ 
tion—if function it be—was less original? Do the occasional cases of the 

*) See also Reicholt, o.c., p. 320. 

5 ) Hirt, Indog. Gramm., TV, p. 292; of. also VT, p. 260ff. 

s ) Hirt, Indog. Gramm., IV, p. 293. 

4 ) A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, StraOburg 1910, p. 316. Cf. also Brugmann 
K.V.G., p. 551. 8 

6 ) Some authors of comparative grammars do not enter into any discussion or 
even omit mentioning the inj.: V. Pisani, Glottologia indeuropea, Torino 1949, 
p. 203; H. Krahe, Indog. Spraohw., Berlin 1943, p. 119ff. 

•) Cf. Hahn, o.c., p. 38ff.; 142. 

7 ) W. D. Whitney, A Sanskrit grammar 5 (Leipzig 1924), p. 221, § 587a. 
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inj. without md in the brahmanas prove to be a recent phenomenon 
because they are less in number than the instances of an inj. with md\ 
Apart from this, the relation between the 'present’ and the 'past’ func¬ 
tions and the interchange of present and past tenses (adduced by the 
authoress as an argument for her thesis that the entire tense system 
of the Vedic period was in a highly fluid state) cannot be discussed in 
abstracto, that is to say: without studying the texts in which these 
forms occur 1 ). The interchange of 'past’ and 'present’ in documents deal¬ 
ing with mythical events, which are timeless but may be believed to 
belong to the past, is quite another thing than the same phenomenon 
when found in a scientific history-book. According to Miss Hahn the use 
of the inj. to refer to a present time is the result of the fluid tense-system 
of Vedic. But if we should be able to explain this fluidity, to show that 
there is some sense in it, this function of the inj., could also be viewed 
in another light. 

I can on the other hand subscribe to Miss Hahn’s view that in the 
phrase md + inj. the 'modal force’—that is to say: a force which often 
is incorrectly called 'modal’—lies—or, rather, originally and in ancient 
texts lied—in the particle. However, her subsequent reflections on a past 
tied up with the matter of aspect can, in my opinion, be dropped, since 
the inj. was no past. Her thesis that the use of the inj. as the equivalent 
of a subj. or an opt. may be due to a misinterpretation of its use in 
prohibitions and also to a common confusion between past indicatives 
and optatives can, it would appear to me, be replaced by a more con¬ 
vincing hypothesis which is not founded on the assumption of confusion. 

It now remains for to expound my own views. In contradistinction 
to Miss Hahn I am convinced that the 'injunctive’ is an old formation, 
which already belonged to the Orig. I.-E. period, that it originally was 
not an augmentless past indicative. It would appear to me that the 
vagueness in meaning and the great, and in the eyes of modern man 
astonishing, variety of its functions—that is to say: the lack of modal 
and temporal characterization—did not only exist 'from the beginning’, 
but was also typical of forms of this description in different families of 
languages. Kurylowicz 2 ) established the indifferent character of the 
Avestan injunctive, which must sometimes be translated by a past 
tense (e. g. Ga. 29,1), sometimes by a present (e. g. Ga. 32,11; 50,10) 
or future (e. g. Ga. 34,13), sometimes by a wish or command (Ga. 33,7; 


1) We shall return to the interchanges between the Vedic verb forms as far as 

they concern us here in an appendix. .. 

2 ) J. Kurylowicz, Injonctif et subjonctif dans les Gathas de 1 Avosta, Kozmk 
Orjentalistyczny, III (1925/7), p. 164ff. I have my doubts about the correctness ot 
the author’s conclusion (p. 171): “S6mantiquement l’injonctif dquivaut b. pronom 
personnel + parlicipe actif ou nom d’agent. II admet done toutes les nuances 
d’une phrase nominal©.” 
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34, 7). Renou 1 ) was, in my opinion, perfectly right in concluding from 
an examination of the facts that in the Rgveda the forms of the so-called 
injunctive do not refer to time or modality (“indeterminees quant au 
temps et au mode”), and in adding, in a recent book 2 ), that ”il s’agit 
d’une formation indifferenciee, qui en son fond doit appartenir a la 
couche la plus ancicnne des mantra”. I ask, however, myself whether 
we should follow him in believing that this category the function of which 
was, he says, “le present ou peut-etre (in my opinion: «no doubt») plus 
exactemcnt une notion verbale £lementaire, etrangere a toute categorie”, 
‘Vest tot impregnee de valeurs complexes lore de la normalisation du 
type primaire” 3 ). It would appear to mo that the very possibility of 
occasional "complex’ (so-called modal etc.) value was an original and 
natural characteristic of this formation. 

It has often been noticed 4 ) that after the mantra-period the injunctive 
has rapidly declined. This is in my opinion not to be regarded as a 
purely linguistic process, but rather as an event of socio-linguistic order: 
in the mantras so much of the 'old world’, of the 'primitive’ mental 
structure which expresses itself without the help of temporally and mod- 
ally determined verbal forms survived that the injunctive could be 
largely retained. In the meantime the 'progress of civilization’, or the 
needs of practical life, had accustomed the speakers of the living language 
to the use of tense forms and to a greater employment of those modal 
categories which contributed to the replacement of the ancient injunctive. 
The ancient Vedic prose was, notwithstanding its many stilistic 
peculiarities, founded on the spoken language in a later stage of its 
development than that which must be considered to have been the 
foundation of the idiom represented by the mantras. Or perhaps we 
should rather say: it was to a greater extent founded on the language 
of daily life. That is why the 'decline’ of the injunctive is, or rather 
seems to be, so sudden. This formation had been part and parcel of 
an ancient culture—or to express myself more exactly: of a stage in 
the history of the Aryans, in which a particular 'primitive’ trait had 
prevailed—which, in the 'brahmana period’ had come to an end. 

If the above views be, in substance, right and if the injunctive can 
be considered a sort of 'primitive’ comparable to similar categories in 
other languages 5 ), it follows that any attempt exactly to translate them 
into a modem Western idiom must turn out a failure. ‘‘Die interpreta- 


>) L. Renou, Les formes elites d’injonctif dans le Rgveda, p. 63fF. 

*) Renou, Grammaire de la langue v6dique, Paris’ 1952, p. 368f. 

*) Renou, Les formes . . ., p. 79. 

4 ) See e.g. Whitney, l.c.; Renou, l.c.; Renou, Grammaire sanscrito, Paris 1930 
p. 409; 414, Speyer, o.c., p. 56, § 187; Avery, o.c., p. 326. 

.. a . bove ’ P- 31f -—Cf. also P. Kretschmer, in the Glotta, 20 (1931), p. 246- 

M. Breal, in the M6m. Soc. Ling. Paris, 11 (1900), p. 268ff. 
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torische Schwierigkeit”, Delbriick 1 ) observed, “beruht darin, daB man 
recht oft nicht genau weiB, wie eine Stelle, in welcher ein Injunktiv vor- 
liegt, zu iibersetzen ist. Wer die Injunctive des RV. durchsieht, erhalt 
den Eindruck, als babe er eine Sammlung der Schwierigkeiten des Veda 
vor sich . . So geht denn auch die Auffassung der Ubersetzer oft aus- 
einander, z.B.: prd rod 1,121,6 «erglanzte» GraBmann, «es strahle 
hervor» Ludv ig . . The disagreement of the translators has in the 66 
j r ears which have elapsed after these words were written, not diminished: 
whereas for instance arcan 3,14,4 meant according to Gr. “sangen”, 
and to L. “sollen singen”, Geldner prefers: “singen”; similarly cetayat 
4,1,9: “trieb an” Gr., “leihe Verstandniss” L., “erleuchtet” Ge. and these 


instances could easily be multiplied. Nevertheless Delbriick attempted 
to distinguish between an “indicativische Masse” and a “nicht-indicati- 
vische Masse”, and other authors followed him. Even Renou 2 ), though 
emphasizing the weakness of the modal and temporal force perceptible— 
“tantot c’est Equivalent d’un present (‘general’ plutot qu’actuel), tantot 
c’est une forme semi-modale exprimant l’eventuel: intermediate entre 
indicatif et subjonctif. .“en tantqu’imparfaitouaoristeinaugmente, 
l’injonctif equivaut a un preterit faible, de type narratif. ..”—did not 
explicitly notice that in many passages any translation is apt to add to the 
original, to modify it in a more or less arbitrary manner. The very 
'syntactic instability* of this formation results from its being funda¬ 
mentally different from our modal and temporal forms. Or, rather, this 
instability only exists if we try to equalize the inj. forms to ours or to 
those of classical Sanskrit. We must avoid applying this qualification 
to the prehistoric structure of Indo-Iranian. 

It would even appear to me that translators in clinging to the conviction 


that an inj. must be equivalent to either a 'subjunctive’ (or future) or a 
past (or present) tense and in forcing their choice upon a particular text 
have often misunderstood the character of the passages dealt with. Often 
the trains of thought of which these texts give evidence do not admit 
of any modal or temporal distinction in the more modern way. And 
although the use of the inj. in the Rgveda is no doubt not in conformity 
with its 'original’ spread and function, this category seems to be retained 
especially in those passages in which it had its ancient value. It is, inter 
alia, often used in mystic passages, in the so-called cosmic enigmas 3 ), 
references to myths, refrains containing timeless acts and occurrences, a 


universal rule or truth etc. 4 ). 


*) Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 354. 

s ) Renou, Gramm, v^d., l.c. . 

3 ) For the character of which see Renou, in the Journal asiatique, 2A1 
esp. p. 14ff.; J. Gonda, Notes on brahman, Utrecht 1950, p. 58ff. 

*) See Renou, Los formes..., p. 76f. For Avestan, Reichelt, o.c., § 660 ( m 
Sentonzen oder in sontenziihnlichon Siitzon ). 
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It may first be remembered that in speech which like the Vedic mantras 
is intended to achieve supranormal ends, the mere reference to mighty 
powers often is an instrument rousing their energy and activity, the 
mere allusion to the desired results a means of obtaining them. In ancient 
societies such as the Vedic and the prehistoric Indo-European tho 
power of words which affirm or describe what the operator wants to 
happen is great. By merely stating a fact, by calling a fact what is a 
wish or potentiality, or by asserting that a desired result has already 
occurred, primitive man expects to exert influence upon the unseen 
powers. Without explicitly couching his thoughts and desires in suppli¬ 
catory or imperative style, in terms of wish, prayer, or incantation, he 
attempts to attain his ends by identifying objects of actual existence 
with what they are supposed or desired to be, by reciting stories relating 
to the fulfilment of a wish, by enumerating the deeds or epithets of a 
mighty being, by praising, i. e. invigorating him. In short he resorts to 
the power concealed in names and words'). Thus when it reads AthV. 
6,56,1 admyntum 1 nd- vi 3 sparad 4 vydttam 5 nd* sam 7 yamat 8 . . . the 
meaning may simply be: “what 1 (is) shut' together' does 2 not 2 unclose 3 - 4 
(or: “will not be unclosed”, ideal existence); what 5 (is) open 5 does® not® 
shut 8 together 7 " 2 ). At any rate a differentiation between “does not. . 
and “may not. . .” would not be required. Cf. also AthV. 1,8,1 iddrn 1 
havir 2 yatudhdndn 3 nadi 4 phenam 8 ivd 6 vahat 1 “this 1 oblation 2 brings 7 
(or: shall bring 7 ?) the sorcerers 3 , as 6 a stream 4 (does) the foam 5 ”—notice 
the timeless process referred to in the simile—; 1,3,1 tend 1 tc- tanve 3 sidm* 
karam 5 “with 1 that' I 5 make 5 (or: will I make 5 ) weal 4 for 3 your 2 body 3 ”— 
in stanza 7 the ind. pr. is used: pra . . . bhinadmi “I split”, and not “I 
will split”—and many similar passages. Descript ion of mighty and import¬ 
ant entities often suffices to strengthen their power and to enable, or 
induce, them to be active for the benefit of those praying or reciting: 
the well-known Indian 'praising’ 3 ). 

In other places translations waver between a present and a past tense. 
However, in the sphere of thought of the ancient Indian poets the diffcr- 

') Tho reader may be referred to: G. Appel, Do romanomm precationibus, 
Gioflen 1909, passim; G. Foucart, in Hastings’ Encycl. of Religion and Ethics, IX 
(1917), p. 130ff. R.Thurnwald, in Ebert’s Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, VIII (1927), 
p. 432ff.; H. Webster, Magic, Stanford Cal. 1948, p. 92ff.; Gonda, Tho meaning 
of Vedic bhu§ati, Wageningen 1939, p. 10ff.; M. Muller, Die Stilform der altdout- 
schen Zauberspruche, Thesis Kiel 1901; A. Wuttko-E. H. Moyer, Der deutsoho 
Volksaberglaube*, 1900, § 226ff. See also G. van dor Leeuw, Wegen on Grenzen 2 , 
Amsterdam 1948, p. 155ff. 

*) According to tho commentary the mouth of a snake is meant: the line belongs 
to a text recited for protection against serpents. Whitney and Laninan translate: 
“may it not uncloso” etc.—For tho subj. see ch. VI. 

3 ) See also my Remarks on similes, Leiden 1949, p. 75ff. ; C. M. Bowra, Heroic 
poetry, London 1952, p. 276ff. One might also consider the timeless character of 
fairy-tales.—The verb forms characterized by -a- will be discussed further on. 
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ence between present and past time often was not essential; it could 
even be absent. A mythical event, although it is localized in the past 
when presented in the form of a narrative, is always renewed and repeated; 
it really is actual. In myth the past and the present coincide, or the 
events take place in timeless space. Moreover, the mythical occurrence 
is repeated and re-actualized by the ritual acts which belong to the 
present or are described as such 1 ). Thus the horses of the Maruts m ... 
irathayanta 2 “do 2 not 1 slacken 2 , never slacken” RV. 5, 54, 10; the god 
Soma always assists Indra, although the poets like to refer to particular 
occasions of his support; hence e. g. 2, 22, 1—3 (refrain) sainam sa&cad 
(inj.) dev6 devdm\ RV. 1, 167, 4 (after a perfect form) no 1 rodast 2 dpa 3 
nudanta 4 ghord 5 jusdnta 8 vfdham 1 sakhydya 8 devah 9 , although translated 
by Geldner: “Die Grausigen 6 stieBen 1 die Rodasi 2 nicht 1 ab 3 , die Gotter 9 
lieBen sich 8 die Starke 7 zur Gesellschaft 8 gern 8 gefallen 8 ”, must rather, 
with Sayana 2 ), be taken as referring to a 'timeless’ occurrence, Rodasi 
being always closely associated with the Maruts (cf. 5,56,8; 6,66,6 
where the perfect is used); 4, 43, 5 uni 1 vain 3 rathah 3 pari* nalcsati 5 
dydrn 6 , where both Sayana and Geldner prefer the indicative: “weit 1 
uberholt 4 - 5 euer 2 Wagen 3 den Himmel 8 ”. Although such great mythic 
events as Indra’s combat with Vrtra are as a rule referred to by past 
tenses (cf. e. g. RV. 1,32,5 etc.) passages are not wanting in which 
other verb forms are used: the pres, indie, e. g. 2, 19, 4; 6, 68, 3; 7, 22, 2 
(cf. also 6, 56, 2; 57, 3; 73, 2 etc.), the imperative 1, 23, 9; 8, 89, 4, and 
6, 44, 15. From the fact that the god is not infrequently described as 
slaying the demon or similar enemies in the present or is invoked to do 
so, it appears that he was regarded as constantly renewing the combat 
(cf. also 10, 124, 6, where the god himself uses the subjunctive). It is 
therefore not surprising to see Geldner doubt whether the numerous 
injunctives in a text like RV. 1, 174 are to be taken 'konjunktivisch’ or 
'praeterital’ 3 ). This document, in which injunctives and imperatives 
alternate, can indeed be regarded as giving a fair idea of what the pre¬ 
historic use of verbal forms may have been: Indra is, in nominal con¬ 
structions, said to be king and protector, he is by means of imperatives 
requested to save those who pray, but his deeds and achievements are 
referred to by injunctives: rndr apah “thou causest the waters to move”, 

vrtrdm ... randhih “thou delivered V. over to . . .”, etc. The events 
• • 

described are, in fact, beyond time, yet actual. “Mythos und Gegenwart 


x ) Cf. e.g. also 1, 73, 6, where the mythical cows of Vala and the cows required 
in the soma sacrifice are inextricably identified; see also K. F. Geldner, Der Rig- 
Veda, I, Harvard 1951, p. 97; Renou, Les formes ..., p. 70f. 

2 ) Sayana’s commentary in explaining an inj. not seldom has an indicative. 

3 ) K.F.* Geldner, Dor Rig-veda, I, Cambridge Mass. 1951, p. 252.—For the 
nuances expressed by an inj. cf. e.g. RV. 1, 167, 4 (after a perf.), and 4, 16, 10 
(after an imper.). 
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fliefien raehrfach ineinander”»), is also Geldner’s comment on 1, 121: cf. 
e. g. st. 11. 

In other cases the poets make mention of ritual acts or processes, the 
occurrence or efficacy of which likewise does not pertain to any fixed 
time: e. g. RV. 4, 58, 8 ghrtasya dhArah sami'dko nasanta, where Geldner, 
in accordance with Sayana, prefers a German pres, ind.: “die Strom© 
des Ghrta beriihren die Brennholzer”; cf. also 1,148,5; 2,23,12; 
3, 54, 14; 7, 1, 4; 43, 4; and AthV. 2, 17, 1—7; 3, 4, 1; 7, 10, 1; 56, 4; 
57, 1 etc. Elsewhere it is a mystical, mythical, or religious truth which 
is expressed in the same manner: RV. 1, 61, 6; 10, 80, 2; AthV. 5, 1,3; 
6; 2, 2 etc. The mere reference to mighty beings or events which are con¬ 
sidered to be sources of fortune and prosperity, the mere invocation of 
divine favour, suffices to set power in motion: AthV. 4, 8, 2 tubhyam 1 
deed 2 ddhi 3 bruvan \ though translated by: “may the gods 2 bless 3 - 1 you 1 ”, 
may be more like “the gods bless you!” Cf. also RV. 2, 2, 7; 3, 36, 10 etc. 

Besides, reference is not infrequently made to timeless facts, to states 
which will eternally remain unaltered: RV. 1, 152, 3 the morning-sun 
rtdm 1 pi party 2 anrtam 3 it* 4 tdrit 5 “promotes 2 (present) truth 1 , dispels 4 - 5 
(inj.) falsehood 3 ”; to general situations or conditions, etc.: RV. 4, 21, 8; 
10, 29, 5; or to processes which we could denote by various modal or 
temporal forms without any substantial difference in meaning, e. g. 
the frequent formula (pra) vocam (cf. RV. 1, 129,3; 154, 1; 136,6; 
5, 31, 6; 41, 14); “I (will, shall) proclaim”. 

From the extensive use of the inj. in the Gathas of the A vesta it may 
be inferred that the contents of these texts often did not require a more 
exact and specialized expression of tense and mood. In many cases the 
old form was maintained. A more accurate reference to time would, 
in these passages alluding to creation and revelation, apparently be a 
superfluity, and in a sense inconsistent with the mythically timeless and 
eternal character of the facts referred to and the visionary way in which 
they are presented and described. Apart from the context, sometimes 
other words help to mark the time. 

It must however be remembered that in a large number of cases the 
injunctive alternates with other forms 2 ). In the Rg- and Atharvasam- 
hitas taken as a whole, the flowering-age of the injunctive, which may 
have existed at a prehistoric period, already belonged to the past. The 
conclusion that this form may, or must, be taken as having the same 
value as an imperative or other forms with which it is co-ordinated 
has indeed often been drawn. Reasons of rhythm or versification, a 
predilection for traditional phrases and other stylistic factors may have 
induced poets to compose such lines as AthV. 6, 131, 2 dnumate 1 'nv 2 
iddm 3 many as va* dlcute* sam 9 iddm? namah 8 “0 Anumati 1 , assent 2 - 4 


4 ) Geldner, o.c., I, p. 164. 


*) Cf. Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, p. 355. 
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(imp.) to this 3 ; 0 design 5 , constrain 6 . 8 (inj.) this 7 ” 1 ). Yet the question 
might arise, whether there was not a subtle difference between the inj. 
in RV. 5, 70, 1 ... vdnsi 1 vam 2 sumatim 3 and 2 ... vam 1 samydg 2 ... tsam 3 
aMyama 4 dMyase s —according to Geldner: “mochte 1 ich 1 eure 2 Gunst 3 
gewinnen 1 (inj.)” and “mochten 4 wir 4 vollstandig 2 euer 1 Labsal 3 zu 
genieBen 5 bekommen 4 (opt.)”. Has the poet in st. 1 avoided using the 
opt., because this form could leave room for doubt about the realization 
of the wish? Be this as it may, we cannot help being under the im¬ 
pression that often a single reference to a particular tense or mood 
could suffice 2 ): AthV. 3,12, 5... sumana 1 asas 2 tvdm 3 dlhd*smdbhyarn 6 . .. 
rayhn 6 ddK> “(We) expect 2 (subj.) thee 3 to 2 be 2 well-willing 1 (hope that 
etc.), then 4 thou 7 givest 7 us 5 wealth 6 ”. Cf. also such passages as RV. 
3, 17, 5 prd yajd (imp .)... athd no dhd (inj.) adhvardm ; 6, 44,18 kali... 
krnuhi ; 3, 54, 13 irnavan ... dMta (imper.); 4, 34, 5 ydta (imper.j... 
gman; 1, 186, 5 and 6; 3, 2, 10 yati. . . didharat .—Avestan instances 
are: Ga. 46, 2; 48, 7. 

This is not to contend that such modifications as are expressed by 
those who possess a variety of modal and temporal forms are entirely 
missing in the speech of people who must 'manage with’ injunctives or 
similar undifferentiated categories. As we have seen an indication of 
what is usually called the 'modal or temporal’ force often lies in particles 
or other elements of the clause, in the order of words—an inj. expressing 
a command occupies the initial position e. g. Ga. 30, 2; 31,19; RV. 
7, 82, 8—, in the modulation of the sentence or in extra-grammatical 
means of conveying these modifications. The above formula pra vocam, 
for instance, is often accompanied by the particle nu which inter alia 
expresses the sense of “now, at once, now then” or similar 'stimulative 
or hortative indeclinabilia’ and is also often found in connection with a 
subjunctive or an imperative 3 ): cf. e. g. RV. 1, 32, 1; 59, 6; 154, 1; 2,15,1. 
A similar force is borne by the emphatical u, u su etc. which are sometimes 
rendered by “now, well, at once, etc.”: cf. e. g. RV. 1, 27, 4; 164, 26; 
the emphatical sma: 6, 44, 18. Words denoting a particular moment or 
space of time may also do duty: RV. 5, 82, 4 adya . .. savlh where the 
god’s bestowing (s.) is said to take place today (a.), i. e. “instantly”; AthV. 
5, 1, 4 prd 1 ydd 2 etd 3 prataram 4 purviyam 5 guh 6 “when 2 these 3 formerly 5 
went 8 further 4 forth 1 ”. Similarly such particles as atha which serves to intro- 

*) There is abundant evidence of interchange of the inj. with the imp., and 
with the subj. or opt.: see M. Bloomfield and F. Edgerton, Vedic Variants, I, 
Philadelphia 1930, p. 99ff. and lOofT.; 109 respectively. 

a ) For the tendency to avoid 'tlbercliarakterisierung’ see W. Horn, Sprachkorper 
und Sprachfunktion, Berlin 1921, p. 54; E. Fraenkel, I. F. Anz. 41, p. 16; Anz. 43, 
p. 46; W. Havers, Glotta 16 (1927), p. 105ff. 

3 ) I subjoin Delbriick’s attempt to describe the function of this particle (Ved. 
Synt., p. 515): „Vielleicht darf man sagen, dafl nu einen EntschluO der sprechenden 
Person begleitet, welcher sich aus der gegenwartigen Lage ergibt." 
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duce a new element: AthV. 2, 6, 5 “overcome (imp.) all difficulties, then 
thou 4 givest 4 us 2 wealth 3 ” ( dthd'smdbhyam 2 . . . rayim 2 dak*). The pronoun 
ta- (soh etc.) when bearing, in conjunction with another pronoun, a 
conclusive force seems to have a similar function: RV. 6, 33, 4 set 1 
tvdm 2 no 3 . . . avifd 1 vrdliP bhfih 8 “sei 6 du 2 uns 3 . . . ein Heifer 4 zum 
Gedeihen 5 ” (Geldner): this phrase is often found in hortative clauses 1 ); 
cf. 6, 4, 4; sa alone can also be used so: RV. 5, 33, 6. 

As already observed, an inj. which seems to be translatable by an imp. 
sometimes opens the clause: RV. 2, 2, 7 dd l no 2 ague 3 brluitd* ddh 3 sahas- 
rinah 6 "give 1 us 2 , 0 Agni 3 , solid 4 , give 5 thousand-fold®. . 6, 19, 10: 

as is well known 2 ) imperatives often occupy this position. But it can 
also occur elsewhere, e. g. at the end, where it is not uncommon, e. g. 
RV. 2, 4, 9; 10,47,1. Could the often monosyllabic injunctive in the 
final position convey a certain emphasis? 3 )— 

In this connection the use of the adverbal 'prepositions’ is also inter¬ 
esting. This class of words, though (generally speaking) mainly used to 
convey spatial ideas and to vivify or emphasize, as gesture-words, the 
conception of direction, are often, by their graphic and suggestive 
character, also employed so as to suggest, at the same time, 'aspectual, 
modal or temporal’ notions 4 ). In more or less exclamative clauses a 
single adverbial preposition can serve as an 'hortative’ element: Z 331 
dAA’ a»a "up! arise!”; RV. 5, 39, 4 indram 1 upa 2 prdiastaye 2 "(I invite, 
will invite, let me invite) Indra 1 near 2 to glorification 3 ”; 7, 66, 5 pra 1 nu 2 
ydman 3 . . . yd *.. . “on the journey 3 (or: this turn) those 4 (must, shall, 
may be) before 1 who 4 . . .” (for nu see above); cf. also 1, 10, 11 d l tu 2 . . . 
indra 2 . .. piba* "near 1 (here 1 ), I pray 2 , 0 Indra 3 . . . drink 4 ”, i. e. "come 
here . .. and drink” 5 ). It seems evident that the prepositions do not 
only fulfill these functions if "a verb of motion is to be supplied”, but 
also in those cases in which they are accompanied by a neutral and in¬ 
determinate verbal form. RV. 4, 16, 9 achd 1 kavim 2 nrmano 3 gdh* lit. 
“towards 1 , 0 manly-minded one 3 , (do) you go 4 to the sage 2 ”; 7, 62, 2 
pra 1 mitrdya 2 varundya 3 vocdh 4 "forth 1 (do) thou announce(st) 4 to M. 2 
and V. 3 ”, i. e. "announce to M. and V.”. Those 'old injunctives* which 


>) See e.g. the examples adduced by Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, Leyden 1886, 
p. 344 f. 

2 ) I refer to my book 'Remarques sur la place du verbo\ Utrecht 1952, p. 67. 
s ) Seo my articlo 'Monosyllaba am Satz- und VersschluQ im Altindischen’• 
Acta Orientalia, 17, p. 123ff.; esp. p. 126 and 134f.; and M. Bloomfield, Indog. 
Forsch., 31, p. 170ff. b 


) See e.g. Schwyzer-Debrunner, Griech. Gramm., II, p. 266ff.; Gonda, L’emploi 
du verbo simple 'au lieu d’un compost etc., Acta Or., 20, p. 167ff.; F.H.Parigger 
Aanschouwelijkheidsdrang als factor bij de betoekenis-ontwikkeling der Latijnsche 
praepositie, Thesis Utrecht 1941, p. Iff. 1 

s ) I refer to Delbruck. Vergl. Syntax, I, p.652; J. Wackemagel, Vorlesungen 
uber Syntax, II*. Basel 1928, p. 165 f. riesungon 
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in the absence of original imperative forms supply, in the 2 nd and 3 rd 
du. and 2 nd pi., the place of the latter, are like the genuine imperatives 
very often accompanied by these adverbial elements: RV. 1, 92 17 rf 1 
n ° 2 Warn* vaJuitam 4 Mna* yuvdm 6 , which originally may have approx¬ 
imately meant: “towards 1 bring 4 vigour 3 to 2 us 2 , 0 Asvins 5 , ye 6 !”, i.e. 

0 A., bring us v. (cf. also 6, 59, 9 d na ihd prd yachatam rayim). It may 
parenthetically be remarked that the personal pronoun by adding 
an element of insistence, may in cases like the one under consider¬ 
ation have contributed to the development of the specialized functions 
of the injunctive. However, the 'imperative* or other 'modal’ use of 
general verb forms is a widespread phenomenon: it may, in a way, be 
regarded as being on a par with the same use of the present indicative 
in classical Sanskrit (e. g. Mbh. 3, 53, 25 gacclidmo 1 vayam 2 apy 3 via 4 
instead of gacchdma “let 1 us 2 go 1 also 3 ”) and other languages: Dutch je 
zegt zo iets niet “you ought not to say so”; “you must not say things 
like that”; Lat. vides instead of vide, etc. 1 ). 

Another particle of special sense and function was the 'prohibitive’ 
md < I.-E. me. Ancient Indo-European was not alone in possessing a 
special particle expressive of objection or prohibition: in the Polynesian 
Tongan we find r oua beside 'ikai “not” in non-prohibitive sentences; in 
the Indonesian Malay janan 1 takut 2 “don’t be 1 afraid 2 ”, beside tiada 
talcut “(he, she) is not afraid”; cf. Arab, md, lam. “ov”: Id “py”', Hungarian 
nem “ox 5”: ne “py'j”, etc. In literary and modern Chinese prohibitions are 
formulated by means of special negatives. In Georgian a fact is denied 
by ara , a possibility by vera\ nu expresses a prohibition. In Algonquian 
an 'imperative order* is distinguished from a 'prohibitive order’. It 
seems therefore to be a wide-spread tendency to distinguish between 
negation and 'prohibition’, or rather: rejection of realization. 

Now in Vedic ma joins present injunctives as well as aorists, the 
difference between both constructions being mainly a matter of aspect: 
RV 1, 84, 20 etc. md dabhan “let them not harm” (pr.): AV. 5, 30, 1 
md nu gah “go not now”. Wackernagel in his able discussion of the 
expressions for negative orders and prohibitions 2 ) seems to have been 
under a misapprehension in writing that in Anc. Indian “bei Verboten in der 
Regel nur Aoristformen des Injunktivs verwendet sind”. It is perfectly 
true that especially in the Atharvaveda the instances of md + aor. inj. 
are more numerous, but in both samhitas about 50 occurrences of md -f- 
pres. inj. can be counted. The pronounced preference 3 ) for the aorist 
may be understood from the predilection for the punctual aspect in 
formulating prohibitions, but the existence of the other construction 


4 ) Cf. e.g. J. B. Hofmann, in the Indogerm. Jahrb., 2 (1915), p. 93; L. Spitzer, 
Aufsatze zur roman. Syntax und Stilistik, Hallo 1918, p. 344, A. 1. 

*) Wackernagel, Vorl. Synt., I*. Basel 1926, p. 216. 

3 ) For particulars (about 5: 1) see Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, § 579a. 
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cannot be disregarded 1 ). In tlie ancient Iranian dialects the phrase with 
pres. inj. even outnumbers the other md combinations. It does therefore 
not seem warranted to conclude that “es urspriinglich niclit ublich (war), 
Verbote im Prasens auszudriicken” so that the Greeks when they com¬ 
menced to connect fir) with the pres. imp. were not prevented from so 
doing by the traditional phrase fit) -f- 'non-imperative’. The explanation 
must, in my opinion, be modified 2 ): the particle *me being originally 
usual in connection with all forms of the pres, inj., including those which 
in Sanskrit and Greek survived as part of the imperative paradigm 3 ), 
spread (I would suppose), starting from the latter, over the genuine 
imperative forms with which these came to be systematically connected: 
fir] fti/ive and fit) fiifiverio were modelled upon fir) fiifivere etc.; md bhara 
upon md bharatam, md bharata etc. 1 ). It would further appear to me that 
these comparatively frequent md constructions contributed to the 
survival of the corresponding affirmative forms: AInd. bharata “bear” 
(plur.); bharatam “bear” (du.); cf. in Greek gegere, gegtrrov 5 )-, in Latin 
lege, legite. These forms were short and therefore apt to express a command; 


‘) Curiously enough md + pres. inj. does not occur in the Mahabhurata whore 
this construction with the aorist, which prevails in other documents (Whitnoy, 
Sanskrit Grammar, § 579), is not rare (see A. Holtzmann, Grammatisches aus dem 
Mahabharata, Leipzig 1884, p. 20). In later texts the pres, becomes very infrequent 
(e.g. Ram. 2, 9, 23; grammarians continue incorrectly to call these forms 'aug¬ 
mentless imperfects’). Although for an explanation of this development a detailed 
description of the relevant facts would bo needed, it might perhaps be surmised 
that a doublo set of forms came to be superfluous as soon as the difference in 
function betweon present and aorist had becomo loss pronounced (for this point 
seo Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, § 334); the category which, in point of frequency, 
was by far the strongest, survived. 


2 ) It may be recalled that in Greek the usual construction to express a prohibi¬ 
tion or dissuasion of an individual character is /it) + subj. of tho aor.; /ir) + pros, 
imp. is also regular; but tho pros. subj. doos not occur before the Septuagint, and 
tho imp. aor. is very infrequent. 

o,J hUS ’ f ° r Greek: Bmgmann, Grundrifl 2 , II, 3, p. 564; Moillet, Introduction 8 , 
p.236; Meulet-Vendryes, Grammaire compare 2 , p.333; Buck. Comparative 
Grammar, p. 302, etc. Otherwise Hirt, Indogerm. Gramm., IV, p. 119- 140f who 
was followed by Schwyzer-Dobrunner. o.c., I, p. 799. Hirt neither considered the 
dual forms nor such relics of the 'inj.’ as Gr. A 410 . . . evdeo "do not put’’ (see 

a so \\ ackemagol, o.c., I, p. 214f.). He is, moreover, inclined to regard the element 
-<e as having arisen from a particle (ibid., p. 119). The form of the types stota, 
T “ an ar & umen t, can bo explained otherwise: seo 

^ Ph,I 7 5 ’ P* 16ff - Gramm. v6d., p. 258. 

Syntax d ^ ° CCUr “ the Vedaa: Belbriick, Altind. 

constmct^n hJi , y ' ] ? rammar > § 579c - In the epics and later the 

ctton begins to appear and becomes an ordinary form of prohibition.— 

3gativo commands 

n£ss^TiSs: lu l T,r al - A °°" p - G ™ r ° f th ° 

p. 342°f? e might COmpaTO tke romark3 “ad® by H. Jacobsohn, Kulm’s Zs., 45, 
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in many cases their outward appearance was in keeping with that of 
other much used imperatives with which they were associated: bharata : 
bhara (2 nd sg.)» bharatu (3 rd sg.); sunuta:sunu, etc.; <pege : (pigere, -re 
conveying the idea of the plur. 2 nd pers. Last but not least: original 
imperatives of the 2 nd pi., the 2 nd and 3 rd du. were missing, there were no 
competitors 1 ). 

In other functions—dismissing the augmentless imperfect—competitors 
were not absent: the vague and indefinite injunctive had to abandon the 
field in favour of the more precise and differentiated indicative, sub¬ 
junctive, optative and genuine imperative. Although some rare instances 
of ma with the opt.—this idiom is noted just once in the Veda and very 
infrequently later 2 )—are found, the negative construction continued to 
be formed with the old injunctive 3 ). 

q Otherwise: Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., I, p. 799, according to whom tplqexe = 
<p£ge (sg. imp.) + the sec. ending -re. They do not, however, explain why the 
secondary ending was added, nor do they consider the Sanskrit parallel. 

In contradistinction to Miss Hahn (o.c., p. 45) I believe we should consider the 
Latin type fuam, duds (cf. tram) and its relatives a sort of injunctives: see Leumann, 
Lat. Gramm., p. 325. 

2 ) See Whitney, o.c., § 579b; Renou, Gramm, sanscr., p. 412; E. D. Kulkarni, 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Or. Res. Inst. Poona, 24, p. 83ff.; Bloomfield-Edgerton, 

o. c., p. 109f., and Hahn, o.c., p. 41, n. 65. As to ma + subj. see Whitney, o.c., 
§ 679d.—For *me see also chapter X. 

3 ) The tenacity of this construction may perhaps be compared to the remarkable 
preference, in various languages, for expressing a negative wish or prohibition by an 
infinitive: P501; Ital. non fumare ; Fr. ne pas se pencher au dehors ; “L’anc. fr. 
exprimait souvent la defense par l'infinitif, surtout la d6fense negative**: Rol. 
1113 sire cumpainz, amis, ne l' dire ja (F. Brunot, La pens6e et la langue, Paris 1936, 

p. 562). Cf. also L. Spitzer, Italienische Umgangssprache, Bonn-Leipzig 1922, 
p. 265f.; (Leumann-)Hofmann, Lat. Gramm., p. 690f. 
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We first come to a discussion of those endings which are characteristic 
of the 'injunctive*, to wit the secondary series. Although the verbal 
endings obviously serve to indicate person and diathesis and although 
Brugmann 1 ) left the original nature of the distinction between primary 
and secondary series undecided, some authors, among whom is Miss 
Hahn 2 ), seem to suggest that there exists an essential connection be¬ 
tween the latter group and the conception of past time. At any rate the 
American author does not hesitate to associate the secondary endings 
of the optative—"though whether as cause or as effect it would be 
hard to say"—with the supposed “remoteness” of that category 3 ), which 
in her view served to express "remote futurity, or futurity thrown into 
the past” 4 ). The curious distribution of the endings—the optative going 
with the injunctive and the augmented tenses, and the primary endings 
being typical of the present indicative, with fluctuation in the sub¬ 
junctive—, was made a problem by Whitney 5 ) and dismissed as insoluble 
by Delbriick 8 ). I would venture the hypothesis that the optative has 
the secondary endings because at the period “in which it came into 
being” they were the normal or at least "neutral” markers of person 
and diathesis. The distinct temporal value conveyed especially by the 
augmented forms with secondary endings (and then also by the unaug¬ 
mented past tenses) could only exist in opposition to another temporal 
value borne by the forms with primary endings 7 ). At all events it was 
the present indicative which was conspicuous by its personal endings, 
not the optative 8 ). We may suppose the primary endings to have had 


>) Brugmann, Grundrifl 2 , II, 3, p. 587. Cf. e.g. also Meillet, Introduction 8 , p. 246 f. 

*) Hahn, o.c., p. 41 f. ". . . past tenses are common Ln both orders and prohibi¬ 
tions. Several forms of the imperative seem to have secondary endings . . See 
also D. B. Monro, A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect 2 , Oxford 1891, p. 290 (the 
optative in its origin was a mood of past time); P. Chantraine, Grammaire hom<$ri- 
que, II, Paris 1953, p. 213, and E. Benveniste, Pr6t^rit et optatif en indo-europ6en 
Bull. Soc. Ling., 47 (1951), p. llff. ^ 

s ) Hahn, o.c., p. 70f. and 150f. See also W. Vondr&k, Slavisoho Grammatik. II 
Gottingen 1928, p. 396. 

4 ) Hahn, o.c., p. 74 and elsewhere. 


*) Whitney, in the Amer. Journal of Phil., 13, p. 294. 

•) Delbriick, Vergl. Syntax. II, p. 350: “Ich glaube aber nicht, daB es golingen 
wircl, das zu ermitteln”. ° ® 

7 ) We need not discuss here the problem of the priority of origin: according to 

Kuhns Zeits ° hr ' and other scholars (see Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., 
l, p. do») the primary endings wero younger. 

“) We shall have to discuss the subjunctive on p. 109 ff. 
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something to do with the 'idea’ conveyed by the indicative: actuality 
and the psychological present time. 

A large number of views and observations have been published on the 
subject of the original function of the optative. The main crucial point 
concerned the chronological relation between the optative of wish and 
the potential 1 ): Delbriick 2 ), admitting that he was not able convin¬ 
cingly to explain the development of the latter from the former, pre¬ 
ferred to treat both functions as originally Indo-European, although 
the essential and primary task of this mode must, in his view, have been 
to express wish, the subjunctive expressing the notion of “will”. For a 
definition of “will” and “wish” he referred to the philosopher Herbart 3 ), 
who asserted that “Wunsch ist der gelinderte Ausdruck flir dasjenige 
Streben, was wir . . . mit der allgemeinen Benennung des Begehrens be- 
legten . . . Was man verlangt, das glaubt man aus irgendeinem Grunde 
erreichen zu konnen, was man will, dessen Erreichung setzt man bestimmt 
voraus. Napoleon wollte als Kaiser, und begehrte auf St. Helena ... 
Wer da spricht: «ich will» hat sich des Zukiinftigen schon im Gedanken 
bemachtigt; er sieht sich schon vollbringend, besitzend, geniefiend.” 

Later scholars who usually were under Delbriick’s influence, often 
differed from him in particulars. Thus Brugmann was of the opinion that 
either of “the two original functions” of the optative may represent 
the starting-point 4 ), and one of the most recent grammars, the Greek 
syntax of Schwyzer-Debrunner 5 ), shares this scepticism 6 ). The opinion 

*) For a summary of views see Hahn, o.c., p. 6ff. I cannot agree with F. W. 
Householder who in reviewing Miss Hahn’s book (Language, 30, p. 399) contends 
that to ask questions about 'original meanings’ does not directly contribute to the 
advancement of knowledge. 

2 ) I refer to the quotations given by Miss Hahn, o.c., p. 6. See especially Del- 
briick, Altind. Syntax, p. 302; Die Grundlagen der griech. Syntax (= Synt. Forsch., 
IV), Halle 1879, p. 116f.; Vergl. Syntax, II, p. 369ff. 

3 ) Delbriick, Vergl. Synt., II, p. 349. As D. omitted giving references I subjoin 
the following bibliographical note for which I am indebted to my colleague K. 
Kuypers: J. F. Herbart, Psychologie, II, § 151; Lehrbuch zur Psychologic* (1887), 
p. 154f. (see also: Allgemeine Padagogik, p. 330); cf. e.g. G. Weifl, Herbart und 
seine Schule (1928). I wonder whether the many linguists who up to Miss Hahn, 
following in Delbriick’s footsteps, discussed the concepts of “wish" and “will have 
ever looked up in Herbart what the father of I.-E. syntax meant by these terms. 

4 ) Brugmann -Thumb, Griechische Grammatik 4 , Miinchen 1913, p. 578; Grund- 

rLO*. H, 3, p. 857. . . 

*) Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 320, where some other opinions are quotea. 
Other scholars gave up any attempt to find a 'Grundbedeutung , preferring sue i 
general formulas as: “der Opt. ist der Modus der Vorstellung” (Kiihner-Gorth, 
Ausf. Gramm, d. griech. Spr., II, I, Hannover 1898, p. 201). 

«) There is no use in referring to the name of this mode — Chantraino, o.c., n, 
p. 212f.: “I/optatif, comme l’indique son nom (evxrixr) iyxXioiq), expnmait essen- 
tiellement le souhait”—, since this term only gives evidence of the otherwise well- 
founded conviction of the ancient Greek scholars with regard to the function o 
this mode in their language. 
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held by Hirt 1 ) cannot convince me: the opt. which originally was 
“timeless” and expressive of the present, could—which is correct—also 
refer to past and future processes; the future being often uncertain, a 
potential could in the case mentioned last, easily develop. But what 
about the potential use in connection with past and present processes? 
According to the same scholar the cupitive represented only a parti¬ 
cular development of the “imperative” use of the opt. But what was the 
relation between this 'imper. opt.’ and the above timeless or present 
opt.? And in what respect did this opt. differ from the imperative proper? 
I cannot help wondering if we were wise to continue in discussing this 
‘alternative’, and ask myself whether the question is well posed if it 
is formulated in terms of an historical alternative 2 ). 

The key to the problem of the original character and essence of the 
I.-E. moods should however be sought in the structure of 'primitive’, or, 
if one would prefer another term, prescientific thought and speech rather 
than in time-honoured theories ultimately based on an inadequate ana¬ 
lysis of the classical languages and on European philosophical systems. 

Primitive man tries to find an explanation for all the happenings in 
his environment without knowing the facts and relations discovered by 
modern science. To a certain extent belief in powers and what is often 
called 'magic’ serves him as a substitute for science. 'Magic’ is based 
on the belief in supranormal forces and powers intervening in the lives 
of men and determining their fate. Although these powers can bo in¬ 
fluenced and set in motion by man, they are very often supposed to be 
controlled by gods, demons or other beings which can be influenced by 
ritual acts 3 ). The style and the tenor of the words and utterances pro¬ 
nounced on these occasions are not dissimilar to those of the utterances 
resorted to in imploring and entreating fellow-men. As primitive man is 
deeply convinced of the great and often creative power of the spoken 
word his word can in his opinion influence the unseen powers just as it 
can affect the thought or action of human beings 4 ). 

Drawing no sharp dividing line between himself, other beings, and in¬ 
animate objects, between natural and supranatural phenomena, knowing 
no boundaries between the possible and the impossible, primitive man 
is apt to project himself, his emotions and aspirat ions into his surroundings 


*) Hirt, Indog. Gramm., VI, p. 277ff. 

*) Scholars living in the age of evolutionism and interested mainly, or even 

exclusively, in the investigation of historical developments, were always apt to 

transpose problems like that under discussion into questions of priority. See also 
Lingua, IV, p. 2. 

V L?!f I™ f er Loeuw, Religion, p. 23ff. ; Thumwald, in Ebert, Reall. d. 
Vorgesch.; H. Webster, Magic, Stanford Cal. 1948; E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Witch- 

the 0xande - 1937, passim; J. Gonda, 

Notes on brahman, Utrecht 1950, passim. 

4 ) See also Gonda, Remarks on similes in Sanskrit literature, Leiden 1949, p. 75 ff. 

4 Gonda, Indo-European moods 
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and to attribute to animals, inanimate beings and nature will and reason, 
because they are conceived as powerful. Whether he feels himself depend¬ 
ent on foreign—human or other—power or whether it stands confront¬ 
ing him, or is counteracted by his own will, he always has to reckon with 
powers which have, or are believed to have, a will. And he knows that 
also in daily life there is power in wishes, threats and commands, even 
unuttered. In uttering a wish or in opposing his will to another’s our 
distinction between realizable and unrealizable wishes or commands is 
unessential. Or rather, his formulations about the desirable, about what 
is to occur, is to be avoided, or to be expected do not transgress the 
range of what is according to his ''primitive’ logic, possible, without 
taking into account what would be really possible. 

So the belief in unseen powers, which may however, manifest them¬ 
selves, and ’’magic’ and its corollaries, witchcraft, certain forms of 
mysticism etc., are the very texture of'primitive man’s’ thinking. They 
are lived rather than reasoned about. Experiences of every kind are 
often results of a coincidence which science must leave unexplained, or 
which we ascribe to providence, chance or bad luck. The occurrence of 
unexpected, undesired, unexplicable events, the realization of possibilities 
of any kind depends, according to the 'philosophy’ of the primitive, on 
the wishes and intentions of powers and powerful men. The realization 
of a possibility is willed or wished. He can counteract it by opposing his 
own will to the other’s, just as he opposes, in daily life, his will to that 
of his fellow-man. 

But, being unable to test his 'theories’ by scientific experiments he 
believes power or powerful beings to be omnipotent. The will of the man 
who knows how to realize it can, in principle, effect anything. Any wish 
is within reasonable limits determined by tradition and common sense 1 ) 


a possibility. While believing so, 'primitive man’ does not as a rule engage 
in arguments about abstractions and in disinterested discussions about 
remote possibilities. Apart from a few exceptional persons, who so to say 
represent science in pre-scientific milieus, he does not often need special¬ 
ized conditional, hypothetical, potential and other verb forms and 
clauses. The Australian Aranda has no real equivalents of “to hope or 
“to despair”; he only “expects” 2 ). Even the Greek is not only 
translatable by our “hope”, but also by “expectation” (cf. Plato, Leg. 
644C: <5o'£a peUovxwv) and “anxious thought on the future”; the Uth. 
viltis “hope” belongs to pavelti “wish, permit”, Lat. veUe to will^, the 
Skt. m is “wish, desire, hope”, but also “expectation or prospect”; the 
identical German word means “ikifa, hope” in Gothic {wens), expect¬ 
ation, opinion, hope” in O.N. {van), O.E. wen, “supposition, fancy, false 


1) He does as a rule not ask for rain in those months of the year in whioh ram 
usually fails to come. Cf. also R. Allier, Le non-civilis6 et nous. Pans 1927, p. 84. 

2 ) Strehlow, l.c. (see ch. II). 
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opinion, hope, thought” in M.H.G. and N. H.G. ( wahn ), expectation, 
hope, opinion, doubt, erroneous idea” in Med. Dutch (waen), to think, 
believe” in English (ween)] the Irish dochus ‘‘hope, expectation, supposi¬ 
tion” is derived from ddig, doich “likely” 1 ). The words for will and 
“wish”—to return once more to Delbriick’s famous distinction between 
the subj. and the opt—are “mixed together” to such a degree that 
Buck’s Dictionary of Synonyms has listed them under one and the 
same heading 2 ). The majority of the ancient I.-E. words for these ideas, 
indeed, cover both of them without distinction between the simple 
“wish” and the notions of “volition” in a more specialized or modern 
technical sense. Words for “possible”, properly referring to what is 
“practicable by those who are able and competent”, rather than “what 
may or may not happen” or “what is capable of existing”, are in a 
significant way not infrequently related to, or identical with, terms for 
“being powerful, able, mighty”: Skt. sakya- “possible, capable of being”, 
also meaning “able” belongs to dak- “to be powerful, able, competent”; 
Gr. dvvaroz “strong; able; powerful, influential; practicable, what can 
be done”, etc. to dvi-apar, Lat. possibilis to posse. 

So, if a prehistoric or protohistoric Indo-European, whether he ad¬ 
dressed men or the unseen, expressed himself by means of an indicative, 
the process referred to was to his mind actual, even if, from an objective 
point of view it was not: by using the indicative the ancients, like men 
living under modern circumstances when their emotion and phantasy 
have a considerable influence upon their speech 3 ) could visualize what 
is not actual as if it were really existent at the moment of speaking. 
When in the Atharvaveda it, e.g., reads (3, 11, 1) “I release (muncdmi) 
you by oblation”, the priest who recites the text is convinced that by 
the power inherent in the words, together with the sacramental force 
borne by the rite, the diseased person is actually released from his 
illness. By resorting to an imperative he pronounces a command: (st. 4) 
datum jiva darddah “live a hundred autumns (years)”, not (as is often 
found in translations): “may you live”. The subjunctive, to which wo 
shall have to revert, served him to what may broadly speaking be called 
visualization. The optative, it would appear to me, enables the speaker 
to introduce the elements of visualization and contingency, the latter 
being, in my opinion, the main character of this mood. In using this 
form the ancient Indo-European took, with regard to the process referred 
to and which existed in his mind, the possibility of non-occurrence into 
account; he visualized this process as non-actual: it is possible, or it is 
wished for, or desirable, or generally advisable or recommended and 

H ‘ Pedersea > Vergl. Gramm, d. keltisohen Spr., II, Gottingen 1913, 

p. 666 f. 

2 ) Buck, o.c., p. 1160f., to whom I refer. 

3 ) W. Havers, Handbuch der erklarenden Syntax, Heidelberg 1931, p. 41ff. 
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therefore individually problematic; it may be probable, supposed, 
hypothetical, or even imaginary, its realization is dependent on a con¬ 
dition or on some event that may or may not happen. This condition or 
other event may be expressed, be implicit or even be vaguely or generally 
inherent in the situation. If this hypothesis be correct it becomes also 
clear why the opt. of wish (cupitive) originally referred to realizable 
as well as unrealizable wishes. Being the mode of eventuality the opta¬ 
tive also renders useful services to those who want to be guarded in 
what they say. Whether in a particular case an optative is 'potential’, 
'general’, expressive of some wish or other, depends, to a considerable 
extent, on the situation or the context, and if such should be resorted to, 
on other syntactical means (order of words, particles, conjunctions etc.). 

Although part of these functions or 'nuances’ of the opt. are too 
common to need much illustration, it may be of some use to give a some¬ 
what circumstantial account, since we break with the traditional presen¬ 
tation of the relevant facts 1 ). We shall however confine our examples 
to a limited number 2 ). According to Panini 3, 3, 161 lin, i. e. the so- 
called optative is used if it is intended to express an injunction or precept, 
an invitation, a courteous address implying permission (Fr. “auto- 
risation”), a wish, an inquiry, a request or solicitation (vidhi-nimantrana- 
amantrana-adhista-samprabia-prarthanesu lin) : danarn dadyat “qu’il fasse 
un cadeau”; iha bhuhjithdh “mange ici”; yathdruci bhunjita “qu’il mange 
a son gre”; adhyapayei “je souhaite qu’il enseigne” ( vyakaranam adhiyiya 
“ich mochte gern die Grammatik studieren”) (cf. also Pan. 3, 3, 153; 157); 
kirn nu tarkam adhiyiya “apprendrai-je la logique?”; labheya bhiksam 
“je voudrais obtenir une aumone” 3 ). It is clear that in all these cases 
the process is non-actual, but contingent 4 ). Thus we might translate TS. 
2,1, 2, 3 pratheya 1 paAubhih 2 pra 3 prajaya* jayeya* by “may I be extended 1 
with cattle 2 , with offspring 4 be propagated 3 - 8 ” or “I wish to be ..or 
“I should like to be”; ChUp. 7, 3, 1 mantran adhiyiya “I should like to 
learn the mantras” or “I have in mind to learn the m.”; Ait. Br. 2,25,1 
“The gods could not agree on the precedence in dr ink i n g Soma; they 

q For Sanskrit see also Renou, Grammaire sanscrite, p. 41 If.; W. D. Whitney, 
A Sanskrit Grammar, § 573, and Speyer’s well known books; for Latin e.g. Leumann- 
Hofmann, o.c., p. 568ff. 

*) The order of the instances is rather arbitrary. 

s ) The examples are borrowed from Indian commentaries; the translations are 
Renou’s (L. Renou, La grammaire de Panini, Paris 1948—1954) and Boehtlingk s 
(0. Boehtlingk, Panini’s Grammatik, Leipzig 1887).—This enumeration is not 
meant to be limitative.—In Anc. Ind. the cupitive opt. is often accompanied by 

the pers. pronoun: RV. 1 , 157, 2; 4, 50, 6. 

4 ) For the curious preference for the opt. of verbs of wishing (Lat. veltm , Goth. 
wiljau etc.) see Wackemagel, Vorlesungen iiber Syntax, I 2 , p. 60f. It may be. 
that this idiom is also found in Sanskrit (cf. e.g. Mbh. 3, 65, 23; 296, 24); it was 
even explicitly mentioned by Panini 3, 3, 160 (who adds: vartamdne in t e 

present”). 
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desired ( akdmayanta ): “I 1 would, will, shall .... let me .. . drink 3 first 2 ”: 
aham 1 prathamah 3 pibeyam 3 aham prathamah pibeyam ily (only one of 
them shall actually drink first). Cf., in Greek W 151 IJargdxXq) rjotoi 
xoprjv faaoaipi <pegeodat ‘‘I would fain give unto the warrior P. this lock 
to fare with him” (Murray), ‘‘I should like to . . “it would be a pleasure 
to ...” (neither “may” nor “could” would do) and 0 45 xe(va> iytb jiaoa- 
pv&gaaipyv \ rfj ipev “I would counsel . . ,” 1 ), whereas o 506 vppiv odoi- 
nogtov nagai)eipr)v could rather be rendered by: ‘‘I intend to . . ., I think 
I shall.... I will set before you as wages for your journey . . In other 
passages, always dependent on context and situation, the use of the 
mood may rather be taken to be determined by a suggestion on the part 
of the speaker: A 42 riaeiav Aavaoi ip a daxgva aolai fieXeaatv. Instances 
like <p 402 ai yag dij toooovtov dmjoio; avudaetev \ to; . .. express irony 
and derision, not a wish in the proper sense of the word. A request, 
stimulation, order is expressed by sentences like the following: A 791 
rav r* eciotg A%ifo~p ‘‘you could speak thus to A.”, which comes to: “please, 
say” (“du bist vielleicht so gut und sagst das dem A.”, Havers); /fill 
dAA’ et ug xai rovode . . . xaXiaeiev "I would that one should go and 
summon these also”; Q 149 xqgv£ rig ol inoiro “a herald could, might 
attend him” (Dutch: “zou met hem mee kunnen gaan; moest maar met 
hem meegaan”) 2 ). 

The 'difference’ between this 'adhortative’ opt., used in addressing 
equals or inferiors and the cupitive again depends on context and situa¬ 
tion; the opt. is the same, expressing visualization and contingency. 
It is more polite to express oneself in such a way that the person addressed 
can, at least to the letter of the request, omit performing it. An imperative 
is, however, not rarely preferred when there is no time to lose, when the 
person addressed should react immediately: cf. in Dutch pas op as 
against je mag ivel oppassen. As far as the opt. is concerned I recall such 
frequent constructions as Germ. Sophie, man kann jetzt die Kartoffeln 
ech&len; Fr. pourrai-je vous demander?; Eng. would you mind waiting . . .? 
etc., discussed by Havers 3 ) under the heading “liebenswiirdiger Ausdruck 
einer Aufforderung”. In German this use of the opt. has led to its be¬ 
coming a “courteous imperative”, in Slavonic it has even replaced the 


*) For this voluntative opt. see F. Slotty, Der Gebrauch des Konjunktivs und 
Optativs in den griech. Dialektan, Gottingen 1915, p. 76; Reichelt, Awest. Elem., 
p« 318. 

*) Cf. also Wackemagel, Vorlesungen, I, p. 232f., and Hahn, o.c., p. 86f. and 

n. 198. Some Avestan instances may be found in Reichelt, o.c., p. 318f. This use 

o the opt. seems to be mostly taken as cupitive in character (e.g. Schwyzer- 

JJebrunner, o.c., p. 322; Chantraine, o.c., p. 216; Humbert, o.c., p. 119). However, 

the other standpoint’ might also be defended (cf. Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., p. 230). 

Compare also such phrases as the Engl, could you tell me, Fr. pourriez-vous, Germ. 
fconntest du. 

*) Havers, o.c., p. 87ff. 
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imp. 1 ). A kind request in an interrogative form: A 93 ga vv fioi xi mOoio 
“will you now listen to me?”, cf. also r\ 22 ovx dv . . . r/yijoaio; There is, 

*) I refer to Vondrdk, Slav. Gramm., II, p. 394.—Cf. also, in the Romance 
languages, such forms as the Fr. veuille, sache which originally are 'subjunctives’, 
not imperatives.—This does not mean, that the opt. was always used where 
modern politeness—which for the rest is no invariable concept—would require 
circumlocutional phrases. In addressing the unseen powers for instance Vedic man 
often used the imp., relying on his magic technique and knowledge by which he 
could influence them. In Homer the imp. is very often used in pronouncing prayers 
etc. (Iliad 54, Od. 29, as against 15 and 53 cases of the opt. respectively): J. Th. 
Beckmann, Das Gebet bei Homer, Thesis Wurzburg 1932, p. 49ff.; but we may 
disagree with the author with regard to the interpretation of these numbers. 
Various explanations have been proposed, all of them, however, being one-sided: 
K. Ziegler, Do precationum apud Graecos formis quaestiones selectae, Thesis 
Breslau 1905 (before the 5 th cent. B. C. the Greeks being less “modest” and “reli¬ 
gious” would prefer the imp.; he is incorrect in contending that the opt. in prayers 
is a Greek idiom, which appeared in Pindar’s times; see e.g. Wackernagel, K. Z. 33 
(1895), p. 28ff.); Beckmann l.c. (the preference for the imp. in the Iliad is duo to 
the comparatively savage state of civilisation depicted in it); Havers, in the 
Anzeiger fur Altertumswissenschaft, 4, Vienna 1951, p. 134 (the use of the imp. 
is rooted in the “do ut des” attitude in praying); M. van der Valk, Museum, 59, 
Leyden 1954, 150 (“the person who prays tries to influence the gods in a magical 
way and therefore makes use of the imperative”; but the attitude of Homeric man 
towards the anthropomorphic god cannot be called magic). The imp. is more 
direct, not impolite; it is assertive and decided; unlike the opt. it does not leave 
room for any contingency, so it can be more and more entreating and insistent 
(cf. e. g. A 393ff.; 451 ff.; cf. 504ff.; r 280; 351; E 117 f.; 348; Z 306 f.; 477; H 203ff.; 
K 278ff.; 464; e 445ff.; £ 324ff.). Its forms are often stereotype: 66;, 66ts, xgifavov, 
x?.v0t, tixovoov, etc. Significantly enough such typical absolute 'prayer’ concepts 
which do not admit of contingency are always expressed by imperatives: iXiaige 
and iXtyoov “show mercy”; XQqgvov “fulfill”; xXvdi “hear” etc. The verb *thj/u 
even occurs only in this form: IX.rjdi “be gracious”. Cf. also the Lat. ignosce and 
miserere (see e.g. J. B. Hofmann, Lat. Umgangsspracho 1 , Heidelberg 1936, p. 132) 
and the more or less stereotyped but not impolite blessings: xaige, Dutch vaarwel, 
etc. In appeals and supplications the imp. is retained: Soph. Phil. 501 av /ie awaov, 
av /*' iXtrjoov. The opt. is often (but not always: tj 22 etc.) used when a god in human 
shape converses with a man (Beckmann, l.c.). In cases such as B418; i 634 the 
opt. expresses the above nuances; it may sometimes be due to a tendency to a\oid 
the—psychologically rather than magically?—“dangerous” imper. (7 1 300f. as 
against 322; v 62ff.; cf. also g 148ff. In a prayer beginning with doze the speaker 
sometimes adds more specified and particular wishes by means of an opt.: Z 47 . 

(“give in any case ...; please fulfill also this desire”); v 115ff. The opt. is often not 
the 2 nd person and tho question may be posed whether a direct address in the 2" 
pers. of the imp. would be a common alternative (cf. e.g. i 534f.) or whether tie 
3 rd person would be syntactically equivalent: it expresses a command or exhor¬ 
tation to bo executed by a person who is not directly addressed (cf. o.g. A 18J; 
see e.g. Chantraino, o.c., II, p. 229); so, in calling upon a god to achieve a man s 
belated home-coming (i 534f.; 77 238ff.; q 240), it would be somewhat illogical 
to use an (active) imper. in connection with the absent man. Wo are for o res 
reminded of the suppletive relation between imper. and subj.-opt. in other langu¬ 
ages; see o.g. Dutch leef “life”, but zy /ere; MeiUet-Benveniste, Gramm, duv.eux- 
perse 2 , Paris 1931, p. 142 f.; Ch. Bally, Linguistique g4n6rale et ling. fran?a , 
Berne 1944, p. 179. 
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however, generally speaking no use in attempting to distinguish between 
a cupitive or a potential function of the mood in these expressions; in 
translating sometimes “would”, sometimes “could” might be preferred. 
Some authors considered this 'adhortative’ as a special case of the poten¬ 
tial, others as developed from the cupitive; it would appear to me that 
this controversy is futile. If, in Sanskrit a word for “hope, expectation, 
desire, wish” (dsamsa) is added, the opt. is obligatory (Pan. 3, 3, 134) sa l 
ced 3 dgacchet 3 , kdmaye* yukto 5 *dhiyiya 8 “s’ 2 il l venait 3 , j’apprendrais 6 , 
j’espere 4 , avec zele 5 ” (Renou). Cf. also Pan. 3, 3, 159*). 

In sentences introduced by kalham "how” and expressing disapproval 
the opt. and indie, are rivals (Pan. 3, 3, 143): sa> katluvn 2 iUdrarn , 3 
yajayet* “comment 2 se peut-il qu’il 1 fasse sacrifier 4 par un sudra 3 ?” 
In Greek 7 iu>; dv (xe) + opt. serves to express the nuance “how possib¬ 
ly a 65, we also find the indie.: X 202; mo; dv -f opt. frequently 

helps to express a wish 2 ). If, in Sanskrit, the sentence is introduced by 
the interrogative pronoun or one of its derivatives, lin (opt.) can also ex¬ 
press disapproval: ko l ndma- dud ram 3 yajayet 4 “qui 1 on verite 2 ferait 
sacrifier 4 par un sudra 3 ?”, the future being in this case the alternative 
(Pan. 3, 3, 144). The Greek phrase t(; dv (xe) -f opt. helps to formulate 
a wish, e. g. K 303. The Skt. fut. and opt. can also alternate if the 
speaker does not believe the content of the predication to be possible 
or does not endure it: wo 1 draddadhe 2 (na 3 ksame*) durjanah 5 pratisflulm 6 
labheta 7 (lapsyate) “I don’t 1 believe 2 (I don’t 3 endure 4 ) that a villain 5 
shall find 7 a high position 8 ” (Pan. 3, 3, 145). 

A sentence introduced by jatu “at all” or yad “that”, the verb of 
which is in the opt., expresses the same nuances: jatu 1 vrsalam 2 yajayen 3 
na 4 marsayami 5 “I will not 4 ever 1 suffer 5 it that he should cause 3 an 
outcast 2 to sacrifice 3 ” (Pan. 3, 3, 147 ; cf. also 148). The phrases yac ca 
or yatra + opt. are used to express disapproval (Pan. 3, 3. 149) or aston¬ 
ishment (150). The latter feeling can also be expressed by yadi opt.: 
adbhutam 1 yady 2 andho 3 girim 4 arohet 5 “it would be surprising 1 if 2 a blind 
man 3 would climb 5 a mountain 4 ” (Pan. 3, 3, 151). Such phrases as uta 
kuryat mean “he will no doubt do” (Pan. 3, 3, 152): as is well known, 
doubtless and its synonyms very often imply a certain uncertainty or 
hesitation: the Engl, doubtless can also mean “probably”. Like the other 
phrases mentioned in this paragraph the predication uta kuryat is con¬ 
tingent in character. 

The same mood can help to give utterance to doubt or deliberation: 
RV. 10, 121, 1 kasmai 1 devdya 2 havisd 3 vidhema*? “to which 1 god 2 shall 
we worship 4 with an oblation 3 ?” or “who is the god whom we should 
(must, might, etc. wish to) worship with oblations?”. In cases like Kal. 
$ak. 5, 9 him 1 uddidya 2 bhagavata 3 . . . r.sayah 4 preritah 5 syuh 6 “for what 

4 ) See also Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, p. 263, § 343a. 

*) I refer to Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., I, p. 235. 
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reason 1 - 2 may 6 the reverend 3 have sent 5 - 6 holy men 4 ?” the person speak¬ 
ing gives also utterance to doubt or uncertainty. Cf. also Pane. 1, 206 
ekam 1 hanydd 2 va 3 va* hanyad 5 isuh* “the arrow 6 may kill 2 one person 1 or 4 
may not 3 kill 6 (him)”, and in Greek: Arist, PI. 374 not ng otiv rganono) 
Theocr. 27, 24 y.ai n ... geiaiyi, words spoken by a girl in reply to an un¬ 
expected proposal: the contingent opt., which does not pose the alternative 
as unequivocally as the subjunctive of deliberation, is very suitable to the 
occasion 1 ). Cf. the similar difference between AInd. kathd -f- subj. and 
kathd -f opt. “how . . . In Gothic: John 12, 27 ha qipau? : xL ebico; 

In precepts and exhortations of general import Sanskrit very often 
prefers the opt.: Sat. Br. 11, 5, 6, 2 ahar-ahar 1 dadyat 2 “one should 
give 2 every day 1 ”; 3, 3, 1 tasmdd 1 brahmaedri 2 samidham 3 a 4 hard 3 ... 
“therefore 1 a student 2 should fetch 4 - 8 fuel 3 ..(the so-called optativus 
generalis: “ein ganz allgemeines, nicht auf eine bestimmte Handlung 
beziigliches Gebot”) 2 ): it may be expected that in individual cases the 
prescription will not be carried out. Greek instances of this use are not 


frequent, cf. Xen. R. eq. 1, 8 and in a Cypr. inscr.: dtuxoi w (laoiXetig ... 
r ov xwqov (Cauer-Schwyzer, De. 3 679, 6, 16). One might recall here the 
rule prevailing in Gothic, according to which a general prescription or 
direction obtaining for all relevant cases is expressed by an opt. 3 ) Greek 
instances of the same idiom are /? 232, where after fiy xig in... ijmog 
torco it reads: aXX alei %aXe7i6g x > eirj y.ai aiavXa gefyi and the well-known 
line Arist. Vesp. 1431 igdot ng fjv Ixaaxog eldeiy xb/yr\v. Compare in Avestan 
V. 5, 54 us tanum snayaeta “he must (should) wash himself” 4 ). This also 
brings us to such Skt. instances as Taitt.S. 2, 6, 4, 4 yarn 1 dvisyal 2 tam 3 
dhyayet 4 ‘‘he 4 should 4 (when occasion arises) think 4 of anyone 1 - 3 whom 3 
he hates 2 ”. The indicative phrase yam dvesti, referring to an actual “him- 
who” (cf. SatBr. 1, 5, 4, 12; 8, 3, 1; JBr! 1, 129; ChUp. 7, 5, 3) would 
not be translatable by: “(think of) anyone” which involves non-actual 
objects of the process of hating. In these cases the opt. might also be 
translated by the Fr. “eventuel”, or by “perhaps, by chance”, cf. also 
AthV. 15, 11, 1 ydsyai'vdm 2 vidvdn 3 vrdtyo* ’tithir 5 grMn 8 agdehei 1 ... 
“to 6 whose 1 house® a vratya 4 who 2 - 3 is familiar with this knowledge 2 - 3 


4 ) Cf. the note by G. Hermann quoted in Th. Kiessling’s edition, Leipzig 1819, 
p. 719.—See also Slotty, o.c., p. 80£f.—The difference between kathd ddiema 
RV. 5, 41, 16 and kathd ... bravdmi st. 11 seems to have been this: the opt. 
enables the poet speaking to hint at the possibility of his failing in performing the 
act of worship; in using the subj. he emphasizes the uncertainty expressed by 
“how” leaving no doubt about the—for the present, it is true, notional—actuality 
of the process. Of course this difference may have become obscured in individual 
cases. 

*) Delbriick, Dor Gebrauch des Conj. u. Opt. im Sanskrit u. Griech. (= Synt. 
Forsch., I), Halle 1871, p. 27. 

*) See e.g. W. Streitberg, Gothisches Elementarbuch 5 , Heidelberg 1920, p. 205. 

4 ) Reichelt, o.c., p. 319. 
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may come 7 as guest 5 . . Mbh. 13, 35, 23 pratigraham 1 ye 2 ne'ccheyus* 
t e bhyo 5 raksyam* tvaya 7 “you 7 should be on your guard 8 against those 5 
who* do not 5 desire* to accept 1 ” 1 ); cf. also Kathas. 25, 24 janiyat 1 sa- 
vrddho 5 jatu 1 tarn 6 purlin 6 “that* old man 5 , methinks 1 , will know 1 that 5 
town «».—Passing mention may also be made of the optative of unspecified 
frequency, e. g. Dem. 30, 20 . . . kappa vojv y.ad' onoaoiv deotro . . . 

The line B 340 is in my opinion incorrectly regarded as a weakened 
cupitive by Chantraine 2 ): iv nvgi di) povkai re yevoimo . . . “one could 
as well cast all counsels into the fire”. It rather gives utterance to the 
feeling or opinion on the part of the speaker that he does not care one 
way or another: “if you behave like this, counsels and plans are worthless 
and nugatory”. There is no sharp line between this use and the concessive 
opt.: <P 274 treira de w.ai n nddoipi “thereafter let come upon me what 
may”; cf. 360. Although this nuance has often been considered a weak 
wish 5 ), I would prefer to regard it as an expression of indifference, 
acquiescence and surrender; the speaker gives up any positive attitude 
towards the content of the predication. The same nuance of “I don’t 
object, I don’t care, let one . . .” is found in RV. 7, 104, 15 adyd 1 muriya 2 
yddi 5 yatudhdno 4 dsmi* “noch heute 1 will ich sterben 2 , wenn 5 ich 5 ein 
Zauberer* bin 5 ” (Geldner) 4 ). Cf. also t] 224; Aesch. Prom. 1046; Plaut. 
Pseud. 478 iratus sit. We might subjoin here the case mentioned by Pan. 
3, 3, 164: the opt. can be used if the speaker wants to express a consent 
or to give an opportunity, the process to take place after a short space 
of time: muhurtasyo 1 pari t katam 5 ktiryah 4 “you could make 4 a straw mat 5 
after 2 a moment 1 * 2 , tu devrais . . . tu peux . . . d’ici une heure”. Such 
instances as <p 402 can in my opinion not be considered to be real wishes 
either: at yap dr/ toooovtov dvijou>z avridoeiev \ a>g . . ., conveying an iron¬ 
ical “would that the fellow might find profit in just such a measure as ...”: 
derision rather than a real wish. In Skt. the opt. can bear the force of 
“to be able to .. .” (Pan. 3, 3, 172): sa 1 bhdram 2 vahet 3 “he 1 is able to 
carry 5 the load 2 ”; the predication does not involve the actual carrying 
by the person indicated by sa. Neither does it in the cases covered by 
Pan. 3, 3, 169: the subject is worthy to perform a specified act: yuva 1 
kanyam* vahet 3 “the young man 1 is worthy to marry 3 the girl 2 ” and 
168: kalo 1 ’ yam 2 yad 3 bhuiijlthdh* “it is now 2 time 1 for you 4 to eat 4 ” (lit. 
“this* (now*) is time 1 that 3 you eat 4 , will eat 4 ”). 

This mood can also help to express a merely logical possibility which 
is not confronted with any reality. K 211 (“My friends, is there then no 
man who would go among the Trojans, if so be ... he might hear some 

*) See also Renou, Monographies sanscrites, Paris 1937, p. 34. 

*) Chantraine, o.o., II, § 320. 

*) See e.g. Kiihner-Gerth, o.o., I, p.238 (where other instances are given); 
Chantraine, o.o., II, p. 215f. 

4 ) Cf. also Hahn, o.o., p. 102f., n. 259; Vondr&k, o.o., II, p. 396. 
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rumour . . .), this might he learn [twOoito), and come back (eAiJot) to us 
unhurt”: these verbs together with the optatives preceding them con¬ 
stitute a merely notional chain of contingencies. Chantraine’s 1 ) opinion 
that nvdono and eX-doi represent an “emploi particular” of the cupitive 
opt. does not seem probable. Elsewhere the same mood is used when a 
state or action is supposed to set in if specified conditions are fulfilled 
or when another action has taken place: o 181 “so may Zeus grant 
then will I (or: should I) pray to thee (etyerot^v)”- The latter predi¬ 
cation is contingent; whether it will actually set in, depends on other 
events. It is neither cupitive nor potential in the strict sense of the term. 
If one would like to apply one of the traditional terms, “conditional” 
could serve best. Cf. also Pind. 0. 3, 45 ov /.uv duo^w y.eivog eirjv 2 ). In 
cases like the following a hypothesis is implied: Maitr. S. 2, 1, 5 “(in 
this night one should not bring water into the house; verily, water 
meaning extinction,) one should (might) extinguish” (viz. “if one were 
to throw water into the house”): iamayeyur eva. —As already observed, 
this mood can under certain conditions and interchanging with a future 
(Pan. 3, 3, 9) enable the speaker to hint at fulfilment of a condition in 
a short space of time. 

Or the opt. bears the force of “assuming that, supposing that” by 
the sentence: Brhatk. 21, 36 hairin' 1 mahat 2 tapah 3 kuryal 4 “supposez 
qu’on 1 se torture 2 - 4 ”. In Greek we find: f 193 elrj pev vvv... “suppose, 
we had food; if only we had food”, or “would that... we . ..”. In Latin 
we might compare Cic. Off. 3, 75 at dares hanc vim Crasso . . . in foro, 
mihi crede, saltaret 3 ). There are many parallels of this “Aufforderung (or: 
supposition) statt einer Bedingung”. Sentences expressing a supposition, 
proposal, suggestion, consent, concession, stimulation, or condition are 


often asyndetically followed or sometimes preceded by another sentence 


with which they form a logical whole: Lat. Mart. 8, 56, 5 sint Maecenates, 
non deerunt, Flacce, Mar ones \ Germ, ich bin dir nah, du seist auch noch 


so fern. The verb is often in the imperative: Lat. Plaut. eras pelito, 
dabitur; Dutch geef hem een vitiger, en hij neemt de hele hand (proverb) 
“give him an inch, and he will take an ell”; Eng. suppose we take a 
holiday next week] Fr. jetez-moi dans l'armee,je suis Achille (supposition); 


faites ce que vous voudrez, je men lave les mains (concession); Lat. serva 
me, servabo te\ Gr. A 29 egd'- drag ov rot. . . inaiviopev “do thou as thou 
wilt; but be sure we do not assent”; Germ. Schiller, Wallst. T. 2, 3 sei 
im Besitze, und du wohnst im Recht. In Ancient Indian a condition is 
often implied in a sentence containing this mood: SatBr. 12, 6, 1, 39 


») Chantraine, o.c., II, §319. *) Compare the scholion! 

3 ) See e.g. H. Paul, Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte 5 , p. 150; F. A. Stoett, 
Middelnederlandsche Spraakkunst, Syntaxis 3 , The Hague 1923, p. 217; Schwyzer- 
Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 344; Hofmann, in Stolz-Schmalz, Lat. Gramm., p. 570, 
0. Erdmann, Grundziige der deutschen Syntax I, Stuttgart 1886, p. 120. 
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Hm i mama* tatak 3 sydd* iti 3 “what 1 would 1 P get 1 ?” 5 (sc. “if I would 
comply with your request”); cf. also Pan. 3. 3, 156 where the use of the 
opt. in both the protasis and apodosis of a conditional period is taught. 
daksinam 1 ced 2 yayCin 3 na* sakafam 5 paryabhavet 8 "if 2 he went 8 to the right 1 , 
the cart 5 would not 1 be upset 8 ”. 

The opt. can also occur to give utterance to a subjective supposition: 
Skt. (Pan. 3, 3, 154) api 1 si rasa 2 girim 3 bhindyat 1 “il semble qu’il soit de 
taille k briser 1 - 1 la montagnc 3 avec se tete 2 ” (action qui ne se realise pas 
effectivement, Renou), and (3,3,155) sambhdvaydmi 1 sa 2 bhunjita 3 "I sup¬ 
pose 1 that he 2 is (will be) able to eat 3 ”; 7* 321 ov pev yog rt xay.ibtegov dXXo 
nadoipi “naught more grievous than this could I suffer” (Murray), or 
“I cannot imagine that I shall suffer another greater evil”; Mbh. 3, 61, 12 
vindeta'pi 2 stikham 3 kvacit 1 “she may 1 somewhere 1 attain to 1 happiness 3 ”. 

The process can be imaginary: the imagined past is expressed in the 
Brhatkathasl. 28,41 suryo 1 'pi 2 tad 3 ahar 1 manye* bhagnd*ksa' , syandanoP 
bhavet 9 “le char* du soleil 1 , j’imagine 5 , avait du 9 rompre 6 son essieu 7 ce 3 
jour-la 1 ” (Renou). Cf. also ChUp. 6, 14, 1 yathd' . .. purusam 2 . . . abhi- 
naddhdksam 3 . . . visi-jet 1 “just as 1 . . . one might lead 1 a person 2 with 
his eyes bandaged 3 . . .” (“imaginez qu’on . . .” Senart ); N 485 el yap 
oprjXiy.ir) ye yevotpeda “were we but of like age”: the speaker figures to 
himself a state which cannot be realized. Completely fictitious processes 
are expressed in the same way: g 455 ot'<3’ dXa boirj; “you would not give 
even a grain of salt”: there has been no question of salt, but the speaker 
invents a situation in order to characterize his interlocutor. In Gothic 
( jabai +) the opt. can render the Greek (eav +) subj.: I Cor. 13, 3 jah 
jabai fraatjau alios aihtins meinos (xai idv xyiopioo ). . .). 

In the Homeric sentences introduced by geia “easily, lightly"—cf. 
y 231 geia deo; y* ideXojv xai rrjXodev avdga oaiuaai “easily might a god . . . 
bring a man safe home” (“un dieu n’aurait aucune peine k" Chantraine 1 ), 
Germ, “konnte”)—the optative involves the idea of: the subject is in 
the speaker’s view able to perform a specified deed; paying regard to a 
certain element of contingency, the speaker expresses a conviction; the 
utterance assumes the character of an affirmation. The adverb geia 
suggests the speaker’s conviction that the positive issue must be empha¬ 
sized, is to be expected and, as soon as it has occurred, can be affirmed 2 ). 
Needless to say that the frequent occurrence of an adverb in the sentences 
under consideration can help us more exactly to determine the shade 
of meaning conveyed by the sentence in its entirety. The word geia 
emphasizes that according to the speaker the predication can easily be 
imagined. In a similar way rd^a helps to express any contingency from 


x ) Chantraine, o.o., p. 217. 

*) J. M. Stahl, Kritisch-historische Syntax doa griechischen Verbums der 
klasaischen Zeit, Heidelberg 1907, p. 264ff.; 369ff.; B. L. Gildersleeve, Am. Journ. 
Phil., 30, p. 18. 
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a probability to bare possibility: Hes. Op. 401 bk fib ybg xai xgi; rd X a 
xevt-eai. 

In passages such as Aesch. Ag. 1049 the utterance has the character 
of a polite supposition: aneitioirj; 6 ’ iooj;. The adverbs can however also 
be omitted: Epich. 21 K. ngaxov pb at x* eatiovx 3 tboi; viv, djiotidvoi;: 
“potential als Ausdruck einer festen Uberzeugung” J ); Alcaeus B . 4 3 , 83 
ai x’ e'moi; xa dike it;, axovoai; x a x’ ov ticket;. Compare, in Sanskrit, Katha- 
sarits. 2, 37 sakrc'chrutamayam 2 balah 3 sarvam 4 cd 5 dharayed 8 dhrdi 7 “and 5 
this boy 3 is able to retain® by heart 7 all 4 he has heard 2 but once 1 ”.— 
Elsewhere the shade of meaning is: the subject may be considered to be 
able to achieve the impossible (often -f api) apibeyam 1 samudram 2 “I 
could drink up 1 the ocean 2 ”; or the opt. may almost help to express the 
idea of “dare to”: BarUp. 3, 1 , 2 leatham 1 . .. bruvlta 2 “how 1 does he 
dare to say? 2 , how 1 can he say 2 ?” Or the idea of “to be entitled, have 
a right to”: Dasakum. 132, 12 caturthapancamau 1 iayita 2 “he has a right 
to sleep 2 the fourth and fifth 1 (night-watches)”. In negative or inter¬ 
rogative sentences the opt. may indicate improbability or impossibility: 
Mbh. 3, 60, 1 8 yesam 1 prakopad 2 . . . pramyatram 3 na* vindeyam 5 “in con¬ 
sequence of whose 1 wrath 2 ... I cannot 4 procure 5 my livelihood 3 ”; BarU. 
3,4, 2 71 a 1 drster 2 drastaram 3 paJyeh 4 “you could not 1 see 4 the seer 3 of 
seeing 2 ”; Ram. 2, 37, 32 loke 1 na 2 hi 3 sa* vidyeta 6 ... “in the world 1 that 
man 4 can 5 not 2 be found 5 (who is not. ..)”. 

Occasionally this mood helps to express what may hereafter prove 
to be true or to have been true: Plato Symp. 175 E yag ififj (sc. aotpia) 
tpavkrj xu; &v eh] “for it may turn out that my wisdom is of a mean kind” 2 ). 

A potential in the more strict sense of the term is found in cases like 
A 838 7 id); r 5 &g’ ioi xade igya; “how may these things be?” This 'poten¬ 
tial* also covers undecided possibility and subjective uncertainty with 
regard to the actuality of a predication and similar nuances. Cf. also 
B 12 vvv yag xev ikoi ndkiv “since—as things stand now—he may take 
the city”; A 271 xeivoioi b' dv oti xi; \ ... fia%ioixo “but with them could 
no man fight”. For the 'potential’ value compare also, in Latin, Plaut. 
True. 221 stultus sit qui id miretur, and the use of such forms as scias; 
videos etc. This use of the “unqualified” optative must be regarded as 
ancient, because it is also found in Sanskrit, Avestan, German and, 
apart from Homer, in various Greek dialects; as it also occurs in the 
post-classical Greek of the Hellenistic period, it may be said to have 
been an element in the living language of the Greeks 8 ). 

*) Slotty, o.c., p. 121. *) See also Goodwin, o.c., p. 79. 

3 ) See e.g. H. Vandaele, L’optatif grec, Paris 1897, 13; J. H. Moulton, Ein* 
leitung in die Sprache des neuen Testaments, Heidelberg 1911, p. 312; F. Blafl- 
A. Debrunner, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch*, G6ttingen 1931, 
§ 384ff.; A. N. Jannaris, A historical Greek grammar, London 1897, § 2039; C. 
Harsing, De optativi in chart is aegyptiis usu, Bonn 1910, p. 28; 52; Slotty, o.c., 
p. 86f.; Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 338. 
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We now come to what has not incorrectly been called the “Optativ 
der gemilderten Behauptung”, which enables the person speaking to 
assume a cautious attitude, to make statements with reserve, to empha¬ 
size the subjective character of his pronouncements, to be guarded in 
his speech, to leave the actuality of the predication undecided. In Sans¬ 
krit this use is very frequent: Mbh. 3,64,66 api 1 w 2 svayam 3 agacchet 4 
“or 2 it may so happen that he shall come here 4 of himself 3 ” 52, 30 vi&stdya 1 
viiistena 2 samgamo 3 gunavan 4 bhavet 5 “the union 3 of the best 1 with the 
best 2 may be (is, I think) 5 excellent 4 ”. (Cf. also 3, 61, Ilf. gacchet 1 kadd- 
dt 1 “she may come 1 sometime 2 ”, but nihsamdayam 1 . . . prdpsyaii 2 “she 
will 2 certainly 1 reach 2 ”). Thus this mood may be said to represent “a 
weak future or present indicative”. In German translations “wolil” 
might be added: agacchet “er wird wohl kommen (bestimmt weiB ich 
es zwar nicht)”: a typically contingent predication. Tins use of the 
mood, becoming more and more colourless, has largely contributed to 
its assuming the character of a variant of the indicative in later literature, 
preferred for metrical or other reasons 1 ). — In Greek we come across 
such instances as o 24 aino; Inngeyeiag lxa<rca “you could yourself put 
all your possessions in the charge of...”; and the “Optativ der gemilderten 
Behauptung”: Plato, Crat. 402 A dig ig r ov ainov jioxapov ovx &v ipfiatrjg. 
By these constructions the speaker is enabled to desist from offering an 
opinion on the actuality of the process. In the Attic dialect this use led 
to the so-called optativus urbanitatis: in pronouncing an assertion or 
opinion one prefers, for reasons of politeness, courtesy, deference, or 
unpretentiousness the “potential” opt.: Soph. 0. C. 647 piy <5v Xeyotg 
dibgripa r ijg £wovotag\ cf. also Ai. 185; Hdt. 3, 23. The phrase Xen. 
Apomn. 3, 5, 7 d>ga &v eir) Xeyeiv though intimating that it is high time 
to speak, allows, in a courteous manner, by its contingent character, 
the interlocutor to be of different opinion, just like <5 193 mdoiS pot 
“listen to me” gives him the opportunity not to incline his ear to the 
speaker. Indian instances of the more polite and deferential (“riicksichts- 
voller”) opt. are not wanting: Mbh. 3, 74,2 prcchethdh “you could ask”. 
This idiom seems to be determined by the same mood and considerations 
of courtesy which induce Frenchmen to say il peat avoir soixante ans 
“he may be sixty”, and lead EngUsh people to prefer a polite I'm afraid 
I don't know to a blunt I don't know. The courteous opt. is not foreign to 
the Slavonic languages either. 

In Sanskrit this non-compromising opt. is also used to refer, in a cau¬ 
tious way, to future acts or events: Mbh. 3, 65, 14 na 1 tvarn 2 vidyur 3 
janah 4 “(I have transformed your outward appearance,) people 4 will not 1 
recognize 3 you 2 ”. This idiom is also “weakened” into signifying what 


4 ) Already in a late Vedic text (Vaikh. Sm. S.) the opt. and the ind. are used 
(juhuydt beside juhoti) without any apparent difference: see W. Caland, Vai- 
khanasasmartasutram, Calcutta 1929, p. XIII. 
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may be, what is likely or usual 1 ) and so even becomes a softened state¬ 
ment of what is. On the other hand, a phrase like Kal. &ak. 2,17 -f kada- 

dd 1 • • . kathayet 2 may be rendered: “he will no doubt tell 2 (it) at some 
time or other 1 ”. 

The next point to be considered concerns a use of the optative which 
has given much trouble to those who cling to the time-honoured alter¬ 
native: cupitive or potential, to wit the optativus iterativus. The main 
difficulty found in this use of the mood was caused by the fact that 
it cannot be held to express a biddeai^ yw/yg. Thus Jespersen 2 ), while 
deeming it correct to say that the moods express certain attitudes of the 
mind of the speaker towards the contents of the sentence, continues: 
“in some cases the choice of the mood is determined not by the attitude 
of the actual speaker, but by the character of the clause itself and its 
relation to the main nexus on which it is dependent”. It seems warranted 
to suggest the following explanation. The opt. is often used in connection 
with processes which are not always, or not in all respects, actual, pro¬ 
cesses which take place intermittently. Recalling the above ahar-ahar 
dadyat “one should give every day” we might also draw attention to 
instances such as A£v. G. S. 1,3,1 yatra leva ca 1 hosyant 2 syat 3 “wheresoever 
he 1 (one) has the intention to (will) 3 sacrifice 2 ”, which imply that there 
may be places where the (general) subject of the sentence does not 
intend to perform a sacrifice; there may be places where one shall not 
sacrifice. Cf. also RV. 10, 85, 34 surydrn 1 yo 2 brahmd 3 vidydt 4 sd 6 id 8 
vddhuyam 7 arhati 8 “derjenige 2 Priester 3 , welcher 2 etwa 4 die S. 1 kennt 4 , 
der 6 verdient 8 das Brautgewand 7 ” (Delbriick 3 )) or “if there is a priest 
who . . .” 4 ): this statement does not bear upon any priest, and, leaving 
considerable room for exceptions, implies contingency: there may be 
priests who know, well they are worthy of the garment; there may be 
those who do not know, well they are not worthy of it. TS. 2, 1, 4, 6 
so 1 'manyata 2 yo 3 va* imam 6 alabheta 6 mucyeta’smal 8 papmana 9 iti 10 ‘‘he 1 
thought 2 : «he (i. e. anyone) who 3 shall offer 8 him 5 shall be freed 7 from 
this 8 evil 9 »”; 3,4, 8,2 yo 1 rastrad 2 apabhutah 3 syat* tasmai 6 hotavyah 8 “they 
should be offered 6 for him 5 who 1 (if such should be the case, anywhere, 
at any time etc.) is 4 expelled 3 from his kingdom 2 ”; Manu 8,358 striyam 1 
spried 2 adede 3 yah 4 sprsto 6 vafi marsayet 7 taya 6 |. .. sarvam 9 samgrahanam 10 
smrtam 11 “if one 4 touches 2 (or: if there is anyone who touches) a woman 1 
in a place which ought not to be touched 3 or 8 allows 7 oneself to be touch¬ 
ed 5 by her 8 (in such a spot) . . . all 9 such acts are declared 11 to be 
illicit intercourse 10 ” 5 ); Pane. 1,271 ardharajyaharam 1 bhjiyam 2 yo 3 na 4 

») See also A. B. Keith, in the J.R.A.S. 1912, p. 774; Renou, Monogr. sansor. I, 
p. 33.—Cf. Ramstedt, Einf. Altaische Sprachw., p. 85. 

s ) Jespersen, Philosophy of grammar, p. 313. s ) Delbriick, Altind. Synt., p. 339. 

4 ) See my paper on the I.-E. pronoun jo-, Lingua 4, p. Iff., osp. p. 33£f. 

8 ) I also refer to Delbriiok, Gebrauch d. Conj. u. Opt., p. 223; Altind. Synt., p. 340. 
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hanyat 5 sa 6 hanyate 7 “if one 3 does not 1 kill 5 a servant (minister) 2 who 
takes away half the kingdom 1 , one 6 is killed oneself 7 " or “any ruler who 
does not kill . . 

The same use of the “relative pronoun” and optative in “relative 
sentences of general import" is found in Avestan 1 ). In this connection 
the use of the opt. in similes and comparisons of a general character is 
also worth mentioning: Ai. A. 3, 2, 1 yat)ui l dalavamde 2 sarve 3 'nye* vam- 
tah* samdhitah 6 syur 7 evam 8 “just as 1 all 3 the other 4 beams 5 (whereever 
they may be, in any such case) are placed 6 - 7 upon the chief part of the 
shed 2 , even so 8 . . ChUp. 8,3,2 tad 1 yathapi 2 hiranyanidhim 3 nihitam* 
aksetrajiia 5 uparyupari 9 sancaranto 7 ?m 8 viiideyur 9 evam 10 . . . “just as 2 
those who do not know the field 5 walk 7 again and again 7 - 9 over® the 
hidden 1 treasure of gold 3 without 8 finding it 9 , even so 10 .. 

It may, in brief, be said that the relative sentences of a general charac¬ 
ter have a predilection for the opt.: AV. 15, 10, 1 ydsya 1 . . . rdjiio 2 
'tithir 3 grhdn 1 dgdchet 5 “to the house 1 of whatever 1 king 2 a . . . may 
come 5 as guest 3 ”; £ 508 no bopev, 6; ... bixyv Idvvraxa etTioi “to be given 
to him whosoever... should utter the most righteous judgement”; 
K 480 ov nva T. . . . nh'jZeie . . . | r6v “whomsoever T. smote . . him”; 
£ 286 xal d' dV.p vepeatb, i] ng r oiavra ye gt£ot; t 94. The opt. also appears 
in descriptions of indefinite frequency or quantity, e. g. Dem. 30, 20 
Xappdvajv xad' onoaovovv beon' Acpoflog nag avnbv. 

Here lie, it would appear to me, the roots of the so-called Greek 
optativus iterativus 2 ), referring to an indefinite number of identical 
processes in the past: O 22 8v be Xafioipi | ghixaaxov “whomsoever I 
caught, I would hurl”; 284 dyogf] be e navgoi . . . | vixcov, ojuiore xovgoi 
igiaaeiav negi pvOajv “in the place of assembly but few could surpass 
him, when (as often as) the young men were striving in debate”; in an 
el clause: Q 768; cf. also x 315. If, however, the person speaking regards 
“die Mehrheit gleichartiger Fiille als ein einheitliches Ganzes . . . dessen 
thatsachliches Vorhandensein betont wird” 3 ) the indicative is used: 
Xen. Anab. 1,8,1 naaiv oh; ivervy/arev ipoa. 

It has repeatedly, and correctly, been observed that the iterative 
nuance is not conveyed by the optative, but by the verb of the principal 
clause, which in Homer is mostly a form in -axe, by other words such 
as Ttdg, del, exaaroTe, noXXaxig, the general Sang, onoxe eto.; that it arises 
from the situation described. Cf. e. g. also such passages as Hdt. 3, 39 

*) See also Reichelt, o.c., p. 369. 

*) For particulars see e.g. Kuhner-Gerth, o.c., I, p.254; J. T. Allen, Trans. 
Amer. Phil. Ass., 33 (1902), p. 101ff., who was right in criticizing tho opinion (VV. 
W. Goodwin, Greek moods and tenses’, 1889, p. 389; cf. also Brugmann, Grieoh. 
Gramm.*, 1899, § 562) that this opt. only represents tho corresponding subjunctive 
transferred to the past); Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 335f-; Chantraine, o.o., 
II, p. 224 f. 

*) Kuhner-Gerth, l.c. 
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oy.ov yag i&voeie trcgarceveodai, navta oi lytogee evrvyetog ; Thuc. 2, 67, 4 
navxag . .. oaov; Xafioitv diitpdeiqov. Whereas the “iterative value” is 
implied in these other words and the context, the opt. expresses contin¬ 
gency. In % 414 ov t iva yag rUaxov imydovuov avOgtoTtcov . .. 8rtg otpeag 
elaatplxono “for they honoured no one of men upon the earth ... who¬ 
soever (in each case, occasionally) came among them” the verb denotes 
the process of “honouring” viewed as a series of identical acts of shorter 
duration happening on various occasions, whereas the opt. may be judged 
as the above contingent 'generalis’ occurring in 'relative’ clauses. 

Now this Greek iterative refers to events or actions belonging to the past, 
although sporadic exceptions are not wanting: to 344 for instance may 
be interpreted in such a way that the opt. bufigLaeiav follows the present 
iaai: Evda <S’ dvd oratpvkal navxolat iaaiv, ojuioxe A tag tbgai bufigioeiav 
tinegdev 1 ). The fact that the verb of the principal clause is as a rule in a 
past tense has no doubt conditioned the relation of these clauses to the 
past 2 ). Besides, a large part of those events or actions which occur repeat¬ 
edly or usually, or which are qualified by adverbs meaning “over and over 
again”, belong, in the experience of daily life, as a rule to the past. It 
may be remembered that it was in Greek especially the imperfect which 
developed an “iterative” or “habitual” function 3 ): Kl% ^toax^o ..., 
to g 6 yegaiog £<hwvd', of ig nofepov . .. titogrjoooiTO “the girdle ..with 
which the old man was wont to gird himself, whenever he put his har¬ 
ness on for battle”. Verbal forms or phrases denoting habitual or repeated 
action are not seldom mainly or almost exclusively limited to the past 4 ): 
thus, in connection with pura, “formerly” or sma an Ancient Indian 
present has rather more definitely the value of an habitual past tense: 
jayanti sma “they were wont to win”; the Engl, use to in the sense of 
“to be accustomed” is, apart from archaism only usual in the past 
form. 

If expressing repetition, a sentence such as Mbh. 5, 181, 37 tan 1 ... 
iarair 2 . . . satnchidya 3 bhumau *. .. patayeyam 5 “cutting 3 them 1 asunder 3 
by my arrows 2 I made them fall 5 on the earth 4 ” 5 ) may be considered 
an Indian instance of an optative of repetition. This idiom may have 
originated in contexts which like the above Greek passages were essen¬ 
tially 'iterative’ in character. We might for instance compare such 
passages as Jaim. Br. 1,117 kaiham 1 nv* imd 3 aham* prajds 5 srjeya* 
ta 1 md 8 srsta 9 nd l0 pacdyeyuh n “(er iiberlegte): woher kommt es 1 doch , 
daB die 3 -’ 7 Geschopfe 5 , die 7 ich 4 erschaffe 8 , mich 8 , wenn sie erschaffen 

1) Stahl, o.c., p. 249; E. Hermann, Die Nebenaatze in den griech. Dialekt- 

inschriften, Leipzig-Berlin 1912, p. 163f. 

2 ) See also Vondrdk, o.c., II, p. 398. 

3 ) Cf. also Schwyzer-Debmnner, o.c., H, p. 278. 

4 ) I also refer to Vondrdk, o.c., II, p. 373. 

s ) Cf. V. Pisani, Indogerm. Forsch., 50 (1932), p. 21. 
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sind 9 , nicht 10 ehren 11 ?” (Caland); Gaut, 12, 1 angam 1 mocyo 2 yeno 3 - 
pahanyal 4 “(a sudra who has intentionally reviled twice-born men 
must, shall) lose 2 the member 1 , with which 3 he (i.e. the individual evil¬ 
doer who in each particular case is another sudra) has every time when 
such a case arose offended 1 ”. Past and many present general (conditional) 
'relative* clauses are apt to imply repetition of the process. 

The iterative-durative function of tliis mood was for Khotancse estab¬ 
lished by Bailey 1 ). In Ossetic 2 ) we find such sentences as: az dar.in 
cid z&yinii “I used (or: made it a habit) to say him”. Similar 'habitual' 
functions are also found in other modern Indo-Iranian languages. 

The process referred to by the optative, if realized, often belongs, 
from the objective point of view of time, to the future, but this mode 
itself is, as far as I am able to see, indifferent as to the concept of time. 
This essentially 'achronic' character of the opt. is especially evident in such 
passages as ChU.4,14,2 ko l nu 2 tvdhiusa&dseHi* :: ko* nu 7 mahntAisyad* 
iti 10 ‘‘who 1 has instructed 1 you 3 ?” 5 :: ‘‘who 6 should (or: would) have 
instructed 9 me 8 ?” 10 ; RV. 8, 96, 2 “the shooter has pierced . . in that 
no god . . . would have (would, could, etc.) surpassed him (tutunydt)V '; 
AthV. 12,4,24 “the gods asked the cow . . ., that 1 same one 2 might 3 N. 1 
have known 3 ( (dm 1 etdm 2 vidyan 3 ndradah 4 ); he drove her away . . .” 3 ). 
A similar mild assertion or measured pronouncement with regard to the 
past: Hdt. 9, 71 ravra yev xai (pOovqj Slv etxoiev “dieses mbgen sie aus 
Neid gesagt haben” 1 ); in addition to these instances: a 79 vvv /iiv yu/Jr’ 
eiy; ... /njre yhoio “better were it now ... that you were not living, nor 
had ever been born”; 7*90; E 85, etc.; Eur. Hel. 1215 s ). The process 
referred to by the opt. is sometimes explicitly situated in the present time: 
D 12 vvv ydg xev iXoi tioXiv “now he may take the city”; A 271; cf. also 
Hdt. 3, 23; Soph. Ai. 1S6 (context). Or the process is true of all periods: 


*) See H. W. Bailey, Bull. School Or. and Afr. Stud., 10, p. 593; 907 (e.g. the 
last verb in a sentence meaning: “whoever were kings in J., all blessed him and 
did his commands”); Trans. Phil. Soc. 1945, Asica, p. 35. 

*) W. Miller, Ossetisch, Grundr. Iran. Phil., I, Anh. p.76,80; Reichelt, o.c., 
p. 308, n. 1. 

3 ) See also W. Noissor, Zs. f. Indol. u. Iranistik, 5 (1927), p. 283; Speyer, Sansk. 
Synt. §345. 

*) For other instances: Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., I, p. 232f.—Cf. also the interesting 
idiom A&v. Saund. 4, 15 bhavec 1 ca 3 ru$(& 3 kila 1 ndma 3 tasmai * “and 3 ono would 
doubtless 1 have supposed that she was 1 angry 3 with him*”, in which ndma conveys 
the nuance of “only in appearance”. As was recognized by many scholars (litera¬ 
ture: Renou, Gramm, sanscr., p. 412; Edgerton, o.c., p. 160f.) texts written in 
“incorrect” Sanskrit use opt. forms in the meaning of past indicatives (of. e.g. 
Mbh. 2, 76, 6 nivavrU 1 .. . | ... ca 2 . . . dt/Qtam 3 iydt* punah 3 “returned 1 and 3 came 
back 4 to sit at dice 3 again 3 ”: see S. M. Katre, Journal Amer. Or. Soc., 57, p. 316f.; 
New Indian Antiquary, I, p. 536). It may be asked whether this idiom has not 
arisen from the above use of the opt. One may compare the use of the opt. “instead 
of a mild indicative” which resulted in interchangeability. 

*) See also Vondrdk, o.c., II, p. 396f. 
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t 241. A mild assertion with regard to the future: Mbh. 3, 66, 14, and in 
Sanskrit often with regard to the present. 

It would therefore appear to me that in principle all the above nuances 
of the opt. could also occur when the process objectively speaking 
belongs to the past. This hypothesis may, I think, be preferred to the 
assumption of special relations between this mood and past tenses 1 ), 
because this does not consider the frequent cases of the ‘future’ opt.; 
and certainly to Miss Hahn’s view that this category originally indicated 
remote futurity. 

There has been much discussion among scholars on a number of Avestan 
forms “die wie Optative aussehen, aber prateritale Bedeutung haben” 2 ). 
For instance: Y. 9, 5 yimahe 1 %8a&re 2 . . . noit 3 aotdm 4 dnha* “in 2 Yima’s 1 
(the name of a mythical king) kingdom 2 there was 5 no 3 coldness 4 . .. 
(father and son went forwards 15 years of age,)” yavata 1 ylayoit (opt.) 
yimo 3 “as long as 1 Y. 3 ruled 2 ”. I would consider this use as follows: here 
the person speaking is not able, or does not wish, to envisage the process 
as actual; he has no personal knowledge of Yima’s reign, and wishing 
to be cautious and guarded in his statements he leaves some room for 
contingencies. We might suppose the force of the opt. to be: “(as long 
as Y.) is supposed, believed, traditionally held, said, to have ruled” 3 ). 
The same yavata is followed by the ind. pres. Y. 43, 8 y. 1 died 2 mazdd 3 
staoml 4 ujya 5 cd 6 “so long as 1 I 4 praise 4 thee 2 , 0 M. 3 , and 6 sing of thee 5 ”, 
by the subj. Yt. 15,40 “(give us a husband who will take good care of us,) 
as long as we may expect to be (shall be, are) alive”: y. gaya jvdva. In the 
other contexts this Avestan opt. likewise refers to mythical occurrences, 
which may have seemed to the poet to be of such a remote antiquity 
that he hesitated to use a past tense 4 ). 

With regard to the OPers. avajaniya in Dar. Bis. A 1, 50 (§ 13) which 
is an opt. of ava-jan- “to kill” opinions have diverged: some scholars 
following the parallel versions translated this form by a past tense (e.g. 
Benveniste 5 ): “ll tuait [habituellement]”), others as an opt. (Weifl- 


>) See above, p. 47. ... , , 

2 ) Reichelt, Awest. Element. § 638, whore the literature (as far as published 

before the year 1909) is quoted. See also Benveniste, o. c., p. 17. Bartholomae s 
view that the relevant forms really are athematic aorists (Stud, zur mdogenn. 
Sprachgesch., II, Halle 1891, p. 127; Grundr. der iran. Phil., I, Strafiburg 1901, 
p. 81) was rightly rejected by Caland (in his lectures); Tedesco (see further on 

n. 4); Benveniste (see n. 5); Pisani, Indog. Forsch., 60, p. 21f. 

2) I fail to see why these forms should generally indicate r6p£tition dans 

pass6” (Benveniste, B.S.L., 47, p. 17). p 

«) For other Indo-Iranian instances of optatives with preterite value see r. 

Tedesco, Zs. f. Indol. u. Iran., 2 (1923), p. 298ff. (Sogdian), H - 

School Or. Lang., 10, p.593 (Khotanese), and Transactions of the:Philol. 

1945, p. 35, see also H. Pedersen, Tocharisch, Kobenhavn 1941, p. 

6 ) Benveniste, in the Transactions of the Philol. Society, London 1945, p. . 

B.S.L., l.c. 
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bach 1 ) “er mochte totcn”). Would we be correct in interpreting this passage 
as follows?: “Nobody took the risk of dethroning Gaumata; the gentry 
felt much fear of him; he was believed to kill (to have killed, or: to kill 
in the future; or: in their opinion he killed, had killed, or: would kill 
etc.) many people of their rank . . at any rate, the author makes a 
non-committal statement, and the verbal form does not refer to a parti¬ 
cular space of time, although the past is by no means excluded 2 ). It is 
however evident that this meaning if it happens to be what the author 
intended could easily develop into an “habitual past”. 

‘) F. H. Weiflbach, Dio Koilinscliriften dor Achameniden, Leipzig 1911, p. 19, 
cf. n. f. 

J ) E. Benveniste, Transactions of the Philol. Soc. 1945, p. 50f. 





YI. The function of the ancient I.-E. Subjunctive 


Much has been written on the 'Grund- und Urbedeutung’ of the I.-E. 
subjunctive. Whereas Brugmann, though distinguishing for practical 
reasons the voluntative, deliberative and prospective subjunctive 1 ), 
was sceptical with regard to the possibility of finding an original function 
of this category 2 ), other scholars tended to regard, with Delbriick 3 ), the 
volitional use as the source of the others 4 ). Many authorities however 
foster the opinion that the 'prospective’ function must have been more 
original. Besides arguments which in themselves and as far as they go 
are valid—this function “has fallen into disuse” in the post-Homeric 
Greek main clause—, many reasonings have been adopted to convince 
opponents, which rest on an inadequate philological interpretation of the 
documents or are inspired by what would appear to be a persistent 
confusion of ideas 5 ). In contradistinction to Mutzbauer 8 ), who held “die 

*) Other authors profer to distinguish between two main functions: cf. Delbriick, 
p. 374 volitiver und prospectiver Konj.; Humbert, Syntaxe grecque, p. 113 ‘Tid6e 
de volont4 et celle d’4ventualit4” (‘T6v. se fonde sur une pr6vision de la r6alit4”). 

2 ) Brugmann, Grundrifl 2 , III, p. 835. Notice, however, the observation: “dafl 
man auch anders einteilen kann, ohne unrichtig einzuteilen, ist unbedingt zuzu- 
geben”. Cf. also A. Thumb, in Brugmann-Thumb, Gesch. d. idg. Sprachw., I, 1916, 
p. 86f.; Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., I, p. 309f. 

3 ) Delbriick, Vergloichende Syntax, II, p. 349; 374; 365ff.; Conjunctiv und 
Optativ, p. 16ff. (Conj. des Wollens und Conj. der Erwartung); Neue Jahrbiicher 
1902, p. 330ff. 

4 ) Cf. e.g. J. M. Stahl, Krit. hist. Syntax, p. 234f. (all arguments adduced by 
this author in favour of this thesis suffer from the same defect, to wit the a priori 
assumption of the alternative: vol. or prosp. subj. Such remarks as “Beim Futurum 
ist die voluntative Bedeutung offenbar sekundar; dem entspricht es, wenn beim 
Konjunktiv dasselbe von der futuralen gilt” do not help us very much; Stahl 
moreover disregards the fact that a prehistoric 'future’ and the traditional future 
of our school grammars are not identical.) Slotty, Gebrauch des Konj. und Opt., 
p. 7ff.; F. Sommer, I.F. 45, p. 60; Humbert, o.c., § 179: “en tout cas, tout se passe 
commo si, 4 en juger par Involution ult4rieure de la langue, la notion de volont4 
4tait la plus ancienne” (?). It cannot be our task here to repeat all arguments of 
former scholars against those standpoints w'hich may be regarded as modifications 
of this point of view: whereas, for instance, J. Jolly, Ein Kapitel vergl. Syntax, 
Miinchen 1872, p. 37 derived the futural and the general functions from an originally 
volitional subj., Mutzbauer (see n. 6), considering the expression of 'Erwartung 
to be the primary task of the subj., contends that “Verallgemeinerung dem Konj. 
uberhaupt nicht eigen ist, ... sondern nur von uns hineingedacht wird (p. 7). 

6 ) See chapter I. . n . , 

«) C. Mutzbauer, Die Grundbed. des Konj. und Opt. und ihre Entw. lm Gneci ., 
Leipzig-Berlin 1908, p. 8. Cf. also Humbert, o.c., p. 115 (§ 185) “le subj. qui s atten 
& voir se produiro un fait probable ou normal . 
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Vorstellung der Erwartung” the “Grundbedeutung” of the subjunctive, 
deriving any Greek uses from this concept, most of these scholars con¬ 
sidered it a “future” 1 ) some of them even denying any difference between 
it and a real future 2 ). After the expositions given in the preceding 
chapters it may suffice to observe here that, given the fact that in the 
early documents the main functions of this mood, as we shall see here¬ 
after, are of wide distribution, this functional variety must decidedly 
be regarded as a prehistoric feature in Indo-European. Applying the 
commonly accepted rules of comparative reasoning it must be attributed 
to the Orig. I.-E. subjunctive, whatever its role and position in the 
structure of the Orig. Indo-European might have been. Any attempt 
to elucidate the chronological relations of these functions is therefore of 
a speculative character. Hence the psychological, or more or less philo¬ 
sophical arguments adduced to substantiate quasi-historical theories with 
regard to the priority of volition, “Erwartung”, “eventuality” or other 
functions. 

Under these circumstances, it would in the opinion of the present 
author be preferable to abstain, here also, from attempting to trace, in 
the traditional way, a process of prehistorical growth—including, inter 
alia, such 'problems' as the chronological relation between the ex¬ 
pression of “Aufforderung” and “Willenserklarung” 3 )—and to con¬ 
centrate our efforts upon the problem of the essential character of this 
category, underlying all its particular functions, which then must be 
considered to be aspects of the central function, determined by context, 
situation, meaning of the verb, modulation of the sentence and similar 
factors. 

Before entering into details it may be useful briefly to state what 
would be the view of the character of this mood defended in the following 
pages. Its general function may, if I am not mistaken, have been to 
indicate that the speaker views the process denoted by the verb as 
existing in his mind or before his mental eyes, or rather: as not yet 
having a higher degree of being than mental existence. The subjunctive, 

l ) See e.g. H. Hammerschmidt, Ober die Grundbed. von Konj. u. Opt...., 
Erlangen 1892, p. 22 “der Konj. ist urspriinglich ein Tempns, das dio Zukunft 
vom Standpunkt der Gegenwart bezeichnet”; W. D. Whitney, A Sanskrit Grammar 
(1879), § 575 “there is nothing in the earliest employment of these modes (imper., 
subj., opt.) to provo that they might not all be specialized uses of forms originally 
equivalent—having, for instance, a general future meaning”; Goodwin, Synt. of 
the moods and tenses ... § 6. I also refer to Hahn, o.c., ch. I and II. Cf. also 
Delbriick, Synt. Forsch., IV, Halle 1879, p. 116f.: “Eine andere Moglichkeit ware” 
(to regard the subj. as) “die Bezeichnung der nahen Zukunft”; Sommer, Vorgl. 
Synt. d. Schulspr., Leipzig 1921, p. 83; Hahn, o.c.; cf. Schwyzer-Dobrunnor, l.o.; 
Stahl, Krit.-hist. Syntax, p. 163; 228. 

a ) Hirt, Indog. Gramm., VI, p. 270ff.; A. Walter, Die Grundbed. des Konj. im 
Griech., Hoidelberg 1923. 

*) See Slotty, o.c., versus Delbriick, Conj. und Opt., p. 20. 
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in other words, expresses visualization. A process in the subj. represents 
a mental image on the part of the speaker which, in his opinion is capable 
of realization 1 ), or even awaits realization 2 ). There is, however, no 
question of contingency 3 ). Whether the speaker expects this realization, 
desires it, fears it, orders or hopes it or whether he merely sees it before 
his mental eyes, is a matter of indifference 4 ). Any implication and 
specialization: wish, adhortation, deliberation, 'anticipation’ 5 ) depends 
on circumstances: context, situation, intonation, meaning of the verb 
etc. 6 ), and in spoken language also on gestures. We should not forget that 

1 ) Kiihner-Gerth, o.c. t I, p. 217 held that the subj., being the mood of “die zu 
erwartende Verwirklichung ,, was used if “nur die eventuelle Verwirklichung in 
Betracht kommt”. I would avoid the term “eventuell” in defining the character 
of the subjunctive, because for the person speaking the realization of the process 
was neither merely possible nor necessarily a result or a consequence of other 
events (a sense implied in the English use of “eventual”).—One should not mistake 
this force of the subj. for imagination. 

2 ) M. A. Pei and F. Gaynor, A dictionary of linguistics. New York 1954, p. 205 
defining the subj. as follows: “The action or state denoted by the verb is regarded 
as hypothetical. .disregard the difference between hypothesis (in a more or 
less strict sense of the term) and 'mental existence’. B. F. C. Atkinson, The Greek 
language 2 , London 1952, p. 148 f. describes this mood as denoting what is outside 
the reality of fact and within that of imagination and hypothesis. I would however 
also object to “imagination”, the more so as it will appear in chapter IX that 
other verbal categories were used to express mental pictures of events not present 
and mental images of happenings not previously experienced, and not expected 
to be experienced. 

3 ) Panini 3, 4, 7 puts the subj. in patdti 1 vidyut 2 “may the lightning 2 fall 1 ” on 
a par with the opt. in paled vidyut, which was to survive (cf. also Kiihner-Gerth, 

o. c., I, p. 225,8). The words “there is no question of contingency” in the text must 
be taken to mean that the subj. as such does not imply any reference to contin¬ 
gency, not that it necessarily expresses what is opposite to contingency. 

4 ) It is a matter for some astonishment that some authors should have ex¬ 
pressed very peremptory opinions on the necessarily temporal character of clauses 
containing a subjunctive. See e.g. Stahl, o.c., p. 166; 168, inter alia in connection 
with /i 96 ax6ne?.ov neQipaipwwaa, |... el nofh pei^ov IXyai | xrjro; “eagerly searching 
around the promontory for ... whatever greater fish she—in the mental image 
called up by the narrator—ever catches” (in English: “she may catch ). Cf. e.g. 
a 94.—In defining the force of the subj. in the above way discussions on the 
'vol.’ or 'prosp.-fut.’ sense of the verb in cases such as I 121; y 73 (cf. Stahl, o.c., 

p. 230) loose any importance. . ... T 

®) G. Hale, The anticipatory subjunctive in Greek and Latin, Stud. Class, rtoi., i, 

Chicago 1894. . . • 

•) We shall do well to consider some factors which can also be recognized in 
studying corresponding verb categories in other languages. Whereas for instance 
such words as the Dutch zuUen, the Engl, shall or unll etc. have not everywhere 
and in every combination lost their original sense of obligation or volition, ancie 
subjunctives may, in definite circumstances, adopt, or impress us adopting, 
volitional or adhortative meaning. Complications may arise from the fact tn 
questions do not always follow the same rules as assertions, that negative sentences 
do not always conform to positive statements, that modesty, emotions, the use 
of indirect speech often make their influence felt. 
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what we call the 'subjunctive’ is the result of a generalization by which 
we endeavour to include in a single idea all that is common to a great 
variety of individual forms, each of which has its own meaning and 
usage. Each subj. stands in a sentence of a particular kind, may be 
limited by adverbs or particles and conditioned by the preceding course 
of thought 1 ). 

As long as the preponderating!}- 'modal' and 'aspectual' view of pro¬ 
cesses denoted by verb forms continued this character of the forms under 
consideration was maintained, but as soon as temporal distinctions 
increased in importance, the 'subjective’ subjunctive denoting what the 
speaker saw in his mind’s eye, was apt to develop into a more 'objective’ 
future referring to what was to come after the moment of speaking 2 ). 
Thus, it would appear to me, many subj. forms developed into regular 
futures: Lat. ero\ fnxo , etc. etc.; Gr . edoftnt etc. Where, however, the 
subj. was an integrant part of special constructions—e.g. in post-Homeric 
Greek the first pers. sing, in the <peoe phrases or in dubitative questions; 
the second person in echo-questions; the fixed phrase t( Jidda) etc.—it 
could preserve its original modal force. Also where it joined other forms 
to form a complete paradigm: thus the so-called first persons of the 
imperative in classical Sanskrit are nothing but a remnant of the old 
subjunctive in its voluntative and adhortative uses; the other forms had 
become nearly extinct already at an early period. Generally speaking, 
this later function involves no change of construction, but only restrict ion. 

As a result of the influence of various factors—context, person, meaning 
of the verb etc. etc.—a diversity of usages and idioms had, indeed, come 
into being, in which the use of the mood was more or less closely restricted 
to a particular function. Thus the decline of the subj. in subordinate and 
other uses in the course of the Vedic period and its closer contact with 
the imper. gradually led towards its specialization in the 'volitional’ 
function 3 ); becoming limited to direct speech it helped to express in 
the form of a quotation closed by ili what other languages would express 
by means of a subordinate final or consecutive clause. 

*) For an attempt to determino tho influence of person, number, tense, voice, 
meaning of the verb, typo of sentence (assertive, interrogative etc.) in ancient 
Latin see E.P. Morris, The subjunctivo in Plautus, Amer. Journ. of Phil., 18 (1897), 
p. 275ff.—The three verbs in Plaut. Amph. 928 valeas, tibi habeas res tuas , rc<ldas 
mens are, so far as their modal force is concerned alike, but the difference in effect 
is due to the difference in meaning of tho verbs and to tho particular way in which 
they are used. 

*) It may be remembered that expressions for the future in other languages also 
proceeded from forms bearing such a force as to imply futurity (“bei denen . . . 
der Hinblick auf die Zukunft eine notwendige Begleitvorstellung bildet”, Behaghel, 
Deutsche Syntax, II, p. 257). 

3 ) I refer to Renou, La decadence et la disparition du subj. (Mon. Sanskr., I), 
Paris 1937, p. 16ff., and p. 18: this subj. “so s£paro du souhait (opt.) .... on ce 
que cette intention est preto & so manifester*’ (brahmanas). 
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So the picture presented by classical Greek: a surveyable number of 
definable uses in particular constructions does not give a reliable im¬ 
pression of the original state of affairs; it represents on the one hand 
a limitation and on the other a functional specialization, fixation and 
differentiation. 

There is—as we have already seen—no denying that, if we think in 
temporal concepts, the processes referred to by a subjunctive should 
they be realized, generally speaking, belong to a time subsequent to the 
moment of speaking 1 ). But it does not follow that an ancient speaker 
primarily wished to stress this fact. Besides, instances are far from 
wanting in which the process does not belong to the future. It may be 
'timeless’, of general validity: a 69If. f, r’ lari di'y.rj i fouov paodtjw 
o-XXov x lyj)aiQr\ai Pqotojv 2 ), aXXov y.t (piXolri “one man they hate—a 
process existing in the speaker’s mind, for the moment not attributed 
to any specified king, but apt to manifest itself in particular persons—, 
and another they love—though this love may fail to turn up—” 3 ). 
Conditional and other uses of the mood are often timeless: Pind. 01. 6, 11 
noXXoi f)e fie/ivavrai, y.aXdv el a TiovrjOfj. 

The subj. sometimes refers to a time preceding the moment of speaking: 
/f97ff. “come, let us go to the sentinels, that we may look at them, lest 
(fv)) ... they have fallen asleep (y.oi/n)oajin:cu) and have wholly forgotten 
(Xadcovrai) their watch”. It would be incorrect to consider •/.. and X. cases of 
'attraction’, the verb “looking at” being in the same mood (nSw/zev), or to 
contend that the states of sleeping and forgetting are necessarily to be 
understood to begin in the period elapsing between the moment of speaking 
and that of looking 4 ). It may be suggested explaining these subjunctives 
also as indicative of 'mental reality’: “let us go (subj. so-called adhort.) and 
(subj.), lest they have fallen asleep etc. (subj.)”: all these processes for 
the moment exist only in the speaker’s mind. Similarly, and unambigu¬ 
ously, v 215f. “Come, I will ... go over (idco/xai) the goods, lest to my 
cost these men have carried off (or/covrcu . . . ayovreg) aught with them 
(Murray): “have carried off”: cf. st. 120ff. Compare also A 555 “now I 
fear, lest Th. have persuaded you (fiij ae TtaQehtfi)" where both the 'past’ 
and the 'future’ interpretation have been defended 5 ). Questioning in any 
case the correctness of Goodwin’s opinion 6 ) that the use of aorist. subj. 
in a reference to the past must be attributed to “an earlier laxity of 
usage”, I would deem both translations possible, but the former probable. 

*) “Der Konjunktiv bezieht sich ... zuniichst auf die Zukunft”, Kiihner-Gerth, 
o.c., I, p. 217. 

2 ) “Als allgemeine Erfahrung”, Slotty, o.c., p. 131, § 306. 

3 ) D. B. Monro, A grammar of the Homeric dialect 3 , Oxford 1891 “a king wu 
(is sure to) hate one, he may love another” (see also Hahn, o.c., p. 84b 

4 ) “. .. von der Besorgnis wegen eines bereits eingetretenen Factums” (Faesi- 
Franke). 

5 ) I refer to Hahn, o.c., p. 106f. *) Goodwin, o.c., p. 27. 
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See also K 538. Yet, reference to the past is, on the whole, of infrequent 
occurrence 1 )- 

The 'timeless’ use of the subj. to which we may, for a moment, revert, 
is obvious in similes and comparisons which are instructive also in 
other respects. As is well-known, the verbs in an Homeric simile often 
are in the subj. 2 ): E 101 “even as a lion . . . breaks (d£>?) the neck . . . 
of a cow .. ., so the son of T. thrust (face) them . . This subj. — which 
cannot reasonably be considered either voluntative or prospective 
refers to neither past nor future; it corresponds to the process of breaking 
in the mental image of the speaker which he wishes to create in the 
hearer 3 ). The verb of the governing clause refers to the past: K 486 
WQ de Xexov /xijXoioiv . . . ivogovotj, | a>; fiev f’rrw^fro, a feature noticed but 
not explained by Stahl 4 ). It is, as far as I am able to see, used in connec¬ 
tion with more or less incidental, though by no means fantastic, events 
and occurrences, not with normal situations or frequent happenings. In 
the latter case the poet often resorts to the 'actual’ indicative: B 462 
“even as tribes of wild geese etc. fly (noTwvrat) this way and that”; 470 
“even as the tribes of swarming flies which buzz to and fro (t)Xaoxoi'oiv) 
throughout the herdsman’s farmstead”; T3ff.; 0 620. Here the poet 
simply refers to well-known facts of everyday experience. When he 
prefers the subj. he calls up a mental picture of an event which has 
perhaps not been witnessed in reality by every hearer, but may occur 
in nature or human society, whenever the West Wind drives {arvifeX(^) 
the clouds of the South Wind (A 305); whenever an ash-tree is cut 
down ( N 180), a hawk darts over the plain to chose another bird (A r 64), 
or blindness of heart comes upon a man (1? 480). Cf. also A 141; K 183; 
486; P 110; 134. 

That the subj. corresponds to mental 'reality’, to visualization rather 
than to processes which “als nur unter gewissen Bedingungcn, vor- 
kommenden Falls eintretend bezeichnet werden sollen” 5 ), may emerge 


*) In Plautus, the subj. of the past is comparatively infrequent (84: 1366 pros, 
subj.). “It is only in a complicated style, in the complexity of the conditional 
sentence or the subordinate clause, that the plupf. finds a place (7 instances in 
Plautus)” (Morris, o.c., p. 281). 

2 ) For particulars see Ktihner-Gerth, o.c., I, p. 251 f. (“es ist hier gleichgiiltig, 
ob im Hauptsatze ein Haupttempus oder eino historische Zeitform steht”); Stahl, 
o.c., p. 247f.; Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 284; 312f. (“altertiimlioh”). 

3 ) How could Stahl’s definition of the subj. (o.c., p. 241: “die Konj. bezeichnet 
Verwirklichung, sowohl erstrobte wie zukiinftige”) be of any use here? Nor can 
Gildersleeve’s description of the mood do duty: “The subj. mood is tho mood of 
anticipation. It anticipates the realization of the predicate, which anticipation 
appears chiefly as an act of the will” (B. L. Gildersleeve, Syntax of Classical Greek, 
New York 1900, p. 147). 

4 ) Stahl, o.c., p. 247. I am not convinced by the explication proposod by this 
author (subj. “der individualisierendon Zusammenfassung”). 

6 ) Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., I, p. 251. 
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from such passages as 7 481 “he cherished me as a father cherishes 
his only son”; 323 “even as a bird brings (nqo^oi) ... to her 
chicks whatever she may find (y.e Mfaoi)”; M 167. Sometimes the poet, 
after a subj. in the opening line of a simile, passes on to an indicative! 
shifting from the image conjured up in his mind to 'reality’, and in so 
doing enhancing the vividness of the simile and suggesting the actual 
character of the situation in his narrative: B 147f. “and even as some¬ 
times the West Wind stirs (xivrjoj]) a cornfield . . ., and the ears bow 
(F«) under it...”; A 141ff.; / 323f.; A/167ff.; S16ff.; 0 579ff.; 
77 298ff. etc. It cannot be maintained that this subj. is either “volitional” 
or “prospective”; it is, as far as I am able to see, the mood of “visuali¬ 
zation”. In interpreting the words “I imagine!” or “fancy!” might be 
(tacitly) added to the verb. 

It is worthy of special notice that there exist also Vedic instances of 
the subj. in similes. Whereas in the yatha ... eva (evam) similes, which 
express in the first place agreement in essence, resemblance in manner, 
nay, exact parallelism, and which are often didactic or ritualistic 1 ), 
the indie, is the natural form of the verb, the subj. sporadically occurs 
in passages of different contents: RV. 1,51, 12 yatha 1 sutdsomesu 2 
cakano 3 . . . M6kam i <2 5 rohase 6 dim 7 “as 1 thou art much pleased 3 with 
those who press out the soma 2 , thou attainest 6 - 6 to renown 4 in heaven 7 ”; 
7, 58, 3 gatd 1 nd 2 dhva 3 vi* tirati 5 jantum 6 “as 2 a path 3 walked over 1 
leads 4 - 5 the men 6 (thus he may lead us further)”; cf. also RV. 8, 66, 4 
“(Indra may accomplish) as he is determined to desire”: Icrdtva 1 yatha , 2 
vdiat* (lit. “as 2 he desires 2 with determination 1 ”) 2 ). 

Those scholars who deny the existence of any perceptible difference 
between a 'prospective’ subj. and a future or are at least convinced that 
these categories are “particularly close” 3 ) run the far from imaginary 
risk of blurring out subtle distinctions which may always be found to 
exist when a language possesses two apparently synonymous categories 4 ). 

J ) Seo my “Remarks on similes in Sanskrit literature”, Leiden 1949, p. 102ff. 

2 ) It may be remembered that the so-called 'possible future’ (sambh&vya 
bhavifyat) of Hindi which really is a sort of subj.—as far as it denotes futurities 
it does not represent them as realities—is likewise used in comparisons, denoting 
that with which the comparison is made, not as an objective reality, but merely 
“as a supposed case” (S. H. Kellogg, A grammar of the Hindi language 3 , London 
1938, p. 458). 

3 ) Hahn, o.c., p. 80. This authoress views both categories as having a common 
origin; in the course of time they differentiated— a process begun already in Indo- 
European—so that they could easily follow different lines of development, with 
the result that ultimately they would not necessarily correspond in every case (seo 

also p. 61).—Otherwise: Humbert, o.c., p. 115 (§ 185). 

«) Stahl’s (o.c., p. 168) view of A 191; ^112; <5 29 etc. (“der Konj. des Aor. 
steht in posteriorischem Sinne statt des Futurums”) does not convince me: the 
physician in A 190 f. shall lay (im&yoei) simples on the wound which may be 
expected to allay the pain.—In concluding from the co-existence of a subj. ana 
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The interpretations propounded by Walter undeniably suffer from this 
defect. Although this author is certain of the equivalence of both forms 
in such lines as 71 437 ovx tax)' ovro± dn)o ovd' eaaerai ovdt yevr/rat 1 ), there 
mav be room for the observation that too etui is, in Homer, often used as 
an emphatic form, preferred in positive and assertive speech: J 164 etc. 
eaaerai fyaq or' &v . . # 347; A 824, a nuance foreign to yevrjrar-)- 

Besides, Walter’s translation: “Er wird auch nicht sein und auch nicht 
geboren werdcn”, implies a tautology. An English . . shall not live, 
nor can I imagine the birth of such a man” would, because of its length, 
be no adequate translation, but, I am sure, a tolerably satisfactory 
interpretation. In a similar way, A 262 ou yap tuo r oiovq (Sov avega; ovde 
Idio/ini is not exactly “und nicht werde ich sehen” 3 ), but rather ”... I 
don’t expect to see .... I can’t fancy them being seen again”. In contra¬ 
distinction to the German author 1 would maintain that in Z 459fF. and 
H 87ff. xai rtorc n; emfloi . . . <5; nori rt; tgeei the two verbs are not on 
a par 4 ). Delbriick’s interpretation of iota (“der Gedanke ist . . . wegen 
seiner Wichtigkeit als selbstiindiger ausgedriickt”) should be modified to: 
“the thought is, with some emphasis, repeated”. The nearest approach 
to a correct translation might be this: “and someone will (I expect, l 
am sure, I am convinced) say some day (or: so might some man speak 
in aftertime) .... so will some man say”, in Dutch: “en eens zegt dan 
iemand . .., zo zal eens iemand zeggen”. This repetition in a different 
mood, which is more 'emphatic’ than the former, can, I think, be best 


a future in Homer that the “futurale Bodeutung fur den Konj. nicht wosenhaft 
ist” (o.c., p. 235) the same author ontirely overlooks the difference between these 
categori&s. In his subsequent argumentation in favour of the priority of the vol. 
subj.—“Dor Obergang zum futuralen Sinne war dadurch gegeben, d&B im Widen 
dasStreben nach zukunftigor Verwirklichung einbegriffen ist”—Stahl, moreover, 
disregards the methods of modern linguistics. 

l ) “Dio Parallele zwischen iaactai und ytvijTQi ist so auffallond, daB es goradozu 
unmoglich ist, yivt)rai in anderer als futurischer Bedoutung zu fassen” (Walter, 
o.c., p. 10). 

a ) For the use of the subj. of ylyvo/iat cf. e.g. ft 191 (where I doubt the correctness 
of F&esi-Hinrichs’ “was eben, was gerade (jedesmal) geschioht”; in my opinion, 
Murray’s translation of id/iev d' oooa yevtjTai is better: “wo know all things that 
come to pass”; 299; 465; Y 308. Miss Hahn (o.c., p. 80) is not right in supposing 
the difference between iaactai and yivijxai to bo one rather of vocabulary than of 
mood. As to C 201 (and A 262) I wonder whether the verdict: “la negation ov de¬ 
nonce l’emploi du subj. en fonction do futur emphatique” (Chantraine, o.c., II, 
§ 309) is completely correct: in ot)<W yfvrjrai (ocro; cmjp) the speaker denies that 
he and other men are to bo confronted with such a man. — The words “foreign 
to ybrijra t” must not bo taken to imply that yivjjrui always expresses what is 
opposite to emphasis. 

3 ) Walter, o.c., p. 11 (who errs in saying that Delbriick, Conj. u. Opt. considers 
the meaning of this subj. to bo “rein futurisch”).—Cf. e.g. also RV, 6, 12, 2. 

4 ) Walter, o.c., p. 10. See Delbriick, l.c.; C. Hentze, Kuhn's Zs., 42, p. 132 is not 
correct in holding that the future means “lediglich als in Zukunft einmal ein- 
tretend”. 
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explained as the result of a tendency to repeat, in emotional speech 
clauses or sentences in such a way that, under the influence of an inward 
urge to give fuller expression to emotions and intentions, the reiteration is 
also a reinforcement, or 'Steigerung’. This reinforcement can consist in 
a longer, but also in a more emphatic utterance. The phenomenon is 
very frequent 1 ) in case of immediate succession of both utterances: in 
French (Duhamel) la redaction en chef de ce noble canard , de ce tr'es puissant 
canard; (a young man in love) la est mon foyer, Id est ma chere maison; 
iljetait, sur son domaine, sur son cker laboratoire; mon amie, mon cher 
amour; il etait parfaitement gai, parfaitement d Vaise; in Dutch (an angry 
woman) daar goat het niet om, daar goat het absoluut niet om; in Greek 
a 169 d).X dye poi t ode tine xai drgexewg xaraXe^ov ; in Latin, (a double 
instance) Ter. Eun. 549 num quis hie est? nemost. num quis hinc me 
sequitur? nemo homost ; Mart. 5, 44, 1 quid factum est, rogo, quid repenle 
factum est? 2 ). So far these passages may be considered to represent a 
particular case of the “Gesetz der wachsenden Glieder” (Behaghel’s 
tendency) 3 ). Examples can, however, also be cited of a similar repetition 
interrupted by one or several other sentences: Plaut. Amph. 904ff.: 
nam certo, si sis sanus aut sapias satis | .. . | . .. | . .. nisi sis stultior 
stultissimo 4 ); Trin. 954ff. qui mihi mille nummum crederet ... mihi 
concrederet. 

A similar alternation of subj. and future is to be found in Euripides, 
Ion 756ff. t l dgcupev, davarog djv xeirai negi; :: 757 :: ebiiopev, f) aiydjyev 
f) t L bgaoopev ; cf. also Soph. Trach. 973. In the brahmanas a future can 
join a subj. to state what will occur if once the mental process included 
in the subj. has been realized: AiBr. 2, 25, 1 hanta'jim 2 ayama 3 , sa 4 yo 6 
na 8 ujjesyati 7 sa B prathamah 9 somasya 10 pasyati ll ti 12 “come 1 , let us run 3 
a race 2 ; he 4 of us 6 who 5 wins 7 shall drink 11 first 9 of the soma 10 ” 12 . 

It is precisely the more decided and—comparatively speaking— 
'emphatic’ character of the future 5 ) which has eluded the attention of 
Hirt, Walter and other scholars who, generally speaking, did not perceive 

x ) It is my intention to revert to it in another publication.—Compare also 
the “Plural der affektischen Verallgemeinerung” (see Havers, Handbuch, p. 161 
and 257), the use of Fr. canaille with reference to a single definite person (L. Spitzer, 
Zeitschrift f. franz. Spr., 50, p. 150), and similar phenomena. 

2 ) Cf. also Hofmann, Lat. Umgangsspracho, p. 92; Indogerm. Jahrb., 12, p. 182. 
—The French instances: G. Duhamel, Combat contre les ombres, Merc, de Fr., 
2 e 4d., p. 64; 81; 244; 284; 304. 

3 ) See Behaghel, in the Indog. Forsch., 25, p. llOff. 

4 ) See also J. B. Hofmann, Lateinische Umgangsspracho 2 , Heidelberg 1936, 
p. 96f. (“die affektische Steigerung bei der Wiederholung (in Plaut. Amph. 904ff.) 
zeugt deutlich von dor inneren Erregung. ..”). Cf. also Plaut. Pseud. 373ff. 

6 ) For the emphatic uso of the future in minatory and monitory conditions see 
B. L. Gildersleeve, Trans. Amer. Phil. Ass. 1876, p. 13ff. (£dv and el clauses); 
Goodwin, o.c., p. 165 (future indie, in protasis); Kiihner-Gerth, o.o., I, p. 173 only 
states that “der Eintritt einer Handlung als bestimmt erwartet hingestellt wird . 
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any difference of sense between this tense and the subjunctive. This 
character is especially clear when, in utterances which imply a strong 
appeal to the feelings of the hearers, a tlireat, warning, command, assert¬ 
ion or emotional promise is expressed: A 431 “today you shall boast 
(faev£eai) . . . (433) or else you will lose (y.ev uAtaar];) your life’’ *); a 396ff. 
“one (of the other kings) haply may have (y.ev . . . exijoiv) this place, 
but I shall be lord (am£ eaoyai)." A much-discussed text is A 184 2 ), 
where the future neyyio seems to express, in an emphatic way, a promise 
or concession, the subj. dyoi the subsequent, secondary process or sequel— 
the function of this mood which will be elucidated further on—in the 
sense of “but then I foresee that I shall. . 

Interesting passages are, in addition to the above: 7 61 dAA’ ay' 
iy<i)v ... | 7£ecrco xai naira (totality) dit$oyai (climax; Behaghel, see 
above) 3 ); O 551 “you certainly will not bring him back to life (dvcra'iaei ;); 
before that, I see, you will suffer (nadr;at?u) some other ill”, “I foresee 
the result will be, that . . .” (in Dutch: “ik zieervan komen, dat je . . .”) 4 ), 
cf. also Z 70f. the adliort. xreirtoyev and the fut. ovAtjae re; Eur. El. 967 
n df/Ta dgcoyev; fi'irtg' r) yovevooyev; (“shall we really kill our mother?”). 
Despite Walter’s 5 ) denial of any difference between y 73 and A 126 I 
would maintain that Eurycleia expresses an intention: dAA* dye toi xai 
at'ma uQUfQade; dAAo r< etnat (y 73) “I will tell you . . .”, and the diviner 
Teiresias, in speaking of events to come, refers to future facts: crij/ia de 
t oi igeco yak' (notice this adverb) dgiygadt;, ovde ae Xrjoei (notice this 
second future and this additional litotes 6 ); A 126; cf. also 135; 137). 
Similarly, y 326. As to H 29 f. vvv ytv Tzavoutyev noAeyov ... | . . . rare qov 
ahe naxi)oonai (cf. 7/290; S 129; y. 291), the subj., to my mind, does 
not refer to a “consequence”, nor does the future refer to a “simultaneous” 
act (Walter 7 )): the speaker in winning over his auditory to his proposal 


*) Liko Miss Hahn (o.c., p. 85, n. 195) I fail to understand Monro, o.c., § 275, 
who holds that the greater 'stress* is laid on the alternative expressed by the 
subjunctive. 

J ) See Hahn, o.c., p. 81 ff. 

*) Expressions of totality, i.e. words for all, every etc., like those of an absolute 
degree ('superlatives’ etc.) are well-known elements of emphatic expressions: see 
e.g. (Leumann-)Hofmann, Lat. Gramm. 4 , p. 390 (omnis); compare also the com¬ 
pounds of the type Dutch allerliefst “very dearest”. 

4 ) See also Slotty, Gebrauch des Konj. u. Opt., p. 130f.; Hahn, o.c., p. 79, 
n. 176; Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., p. 310. 

*) Walter, o.c., p. 19: “in gonau demselben Zusammenliang”! 

*) For the stilistic (emotive) value of the litotes see e.g. Wackernagel, Vorl., II, 
p. 298; Havers, Handbuch, p. 190f.; W. Krauso, Kuhn’s Zs., 50, p. 87; M. Deutsch- 
bein, Handbuch der Englandkunde, I, p. 52; it is my intention to revert to this 
point in another publication. 

7 ) I refer to Walter, o.c., p. 14. That the future denotes a “zuniichst zuriick- 
gestellte Handlung” (Ameis-Hentze, on S 129) does not seem to be the essential 
point. 
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to interrupt the battle, wishes to put beyond doubt bis own resolution 
to resume fighting 1 ). 

Tliis difference between subj. and future 2 )—which I would explain from 
the actual character of the latter rather than its temporal implications 3 )— 
is also found in Sanskrit 4 ): RV. 1,44,5 stavisydmi 1 tvdm 2 ahdm 3 “I 3 
shall praise 1 Thee 2 ”: notice the addition of the “logically superfluous”, 
but emotive-emphatic pronoun aham, which can, inter alia, express the 
speaker’s confidence in the realization of the process (cf. in Greek, rj 28 
roiyaq iyib rot . . . 66/tov . . . | del£aj ; K 108 aoi be pa\' iipo/i’ iydt). Hence 
the use of the future in promises: TS. 6, 5, 1, 1 “do not hurl it at me; 
there is this strength in me, that 1 shall I bestow 3 - 4 on Thee 2 ” 5 (tat 1 
It 2 pra 3 dasyamlHi 5 ); BarUp. 6, 2, 8 tain 1 tv 2 aham 3 tubhyam 4 vaksydmi 5 
“but 2 1 3 shall teach 5 it 1 to you 4 (for who can refuse you)”; in statements 

*) Cf. also K 108, which is a clear instance of a future expressing more deter¬ 
mined thought: much of the comment made by Walter (o.c., p. 12) is superfluous.— 
Cf. also such more or less passionate passages as E 715ff.; P 415£f.; see also Henze, 
K.Z., 42, p. 138. 

2 ) Attention may also be drawn to Plato, Rep. 376C tpdoaoipo; fyiiv larai 6 
fteXXwv xaXog xaya&dt; ioeo&at <pv?.a£ “...will prove to be a philosopher”; the 
emphatic x/ IMeit; “what do you mean to say?” (often found in tragedy, e.g. Soph. 
Ph. 1233; Eur. Ion 1113), and the so-called gnomic future, e.g. Hdt. 5, 56 ovdeb; 
uvdQWTuov ddixuiv rloiv ovx anoztoei; cf. Plaut. Most. 1041 qui homo timidus erit in 
rebus dubiis, nauci non erit “a man who is timid in a crisis is not worth a stiver”; 
in German: (Schiller) nur der Starke wird das Schicksal zwingen (Behaghel, Deutsche 
Syntax, II, p. 263f.); cf. also such instances as: bist du zujrieden :: wie werd' ich 
denn zujrieden sein? and other cases in which the future, comparatively speaking, 
has an emphatic, suggestive or positive value. I am not wholly convinced by the 
argument “that what is always true is true of both present and future, and, since 
the future represents a period of far greater extent than the present it is natural 
enough to select a tense describing it for a repeated or habitual action belonging 
to the present-future sphere” (Hahn, o.c., p. 9). This explanation is, I believe, 
too intellectual. In Dutch instances of this future the implication is, as far as I am 
aware, certainty and positiveness or even inevitability (cf. the Engl, boys uiill be 
boys) rather than the idea of “a period of great extent”: dot zal detegenpartij niet 
toegeven “it is not to be expected that opponents will admit that”. This reminds 
us of Herodotus’ predilection for the future in describing customs etc. (cf. Kiihner- 
Gerth, o.c., I, p. 172), e.g. 1, 173 elgoybov 61 trtgov rov nXrjotov tIq dr) xaraU{ei 
euixndv prycgobev (“inevitably, certainly, regularly, on every occasion”); see also 
H. Stein, on Hdt. 1,216. For Sanskrit, cf. also Renou, Gramm, sanscr., p. 462. 
Mention may also be made of the suggestive future: du wirst mich doch nichl r~™ 
lessen (see also E. Lerch, Die Verwendung des roman. Futurums ..., Leipzig 1»1»). 

’) Cf. e.g. such passages as AiB. 7, 1, 1 atM'lah 2 pa4or> vibhaktis* tasya vxbhd-^ 
gam • vakfy&mah. 1 “now 1 . 2 the division* of the animal 8 ; we shall deolare 7 the division 
of ’it 5 ” (the explanation follows immediately). In pronouncing this sentence tne 
author views the explication as a fact. Cf. also RV. 10, 34, 6 “the gambler goes 
to the assembly hall, asking himself «shall I conquerT»” (je?yamtli ). 

*) Notice also the juxtaposition of a future and an optative meases like-LI P- 
4, 4, 3 brahmacaryam bhagavaii vatsyami, upeyam bhagavantam I have the nrm 
intention to become a student of sacred knowledge; may I become your pupil, 
Venerable Sir?”. 
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of functions: 1, 5, -1 vadisyamy 1 ecu-ham 3 Hi 1 vug 3 dadhre 6 “Speech 5 
resolved 6 : I 3 shall speak 1 (I am going to speak, my task is certainly to 
speak)” 4 ; in peremptory refusals: JBr. 3, 193 na'ham- tvdm 3 stosydmi 4 
“I (certainly) 8 shall not 1 praise 4 Thee 3 ”; cf. AiBr. 1,18,1. Cf. also AiBr. 6,1, 
1 “the gods could not beat off evil . . . A.K. said: «1 will perform that . . . 
for you, then will you (fut.) beat off evil»” *). In an emphatic exclamation: 
Mbh. 1, 157, 34 hit a eva parityalctum sutmn saksyamy ahum svayam? 
Removing any grounds of objection: 3,54, 11 “how shall I be able to 
enter that palace so well-guarded?” :: “you shall get access” (pravebtyaxi, 
a god is speaking) 2 ). In a similar way we find in Latin: Plaut. Stich. 614 
tarn hercle ego per hortum ad amicam transibo meant; Capt. 457 3 ). In 
modern Dutch, where a subj. no longer exists, a so-called future (the 
periphrastic construction with zullen) is often used in positive statements, 
assertions, threats, commands, more or less emphatic expressions of 
willingness, conviction etc. 4 ). However, the original force of the auxiliary 
is still more or less evident in a great variety of cases. This special nuance 
of a future form may also be illustrated by passages in which it is accomp¬ 
anied by a subordinate subj. of the same verb: Eur. Ale. 725 davei 
ye pevxoi bvoxXei);, oTav Oury;; Arist. PI. 600 ou yun xetoei;, ovb' rjv netoyg. 

Another remarkable peculiarity may be connected with this difference 
in nuance between subj. and future. In the so-called adhortative use of 
the subj. the first person singular is, especially when employed without 
<pege or dye, less common than the plural—type Theognis 1047 vvv pev 
Tiivone; regxibpeda —; the first pers. sing, of the future is on the other- 
hand frequent. Compare, in Latin, the very common type eamun, the 
frequency of ibo, and the rarity of the type Plaut. Bacch. 1049 quod 
perdundumst properem perdere “let me . . .” 5 ). 


l ) The reader may also be invited to view the example given by Delbriick, 
Altind. Syntax, p. 290ff. in this light. I also refer to my paper on the pronouns of 
the 1“ and 2 D(1 person in the Acta Oriontalia, 19, p. 211ff., esp. p. 225ff.; 235, etc. 

*) See also Spoyor, Sanskrit Syntax, p. 266 f. whore the thesis is defended that 
the future in -ayati is often employed so as to express a kind of subj. mood, ex¬ 
pressing exhortation, wish, doubt, probability, purpose. Spoyer himself no doubt 
rightly translates Pane. 176 mama 1 yut/ium 1 tair 3 . . . vyapddilam 4 bhavi^yalP : 
“my 1 flock’ is sure to have been 5 killed 1 by them 3 ”. Yet the post-Vedio future, 
having no subj. beside itself, should bo examined separately; the study of the 
particles (api + fut., oxprossing a wish) should not be neglected.—Cf. J. Charpen- 
tier, Die Desiderativbildungen der indo-iran. Spr., Uppsala 1912, p. 95ff.; Hopkins, 
The Aryan future. Amer. J. of Phil., 13, Iff. (who can scarcely be right in assuming 
a voluntative-desiderative senso of the future to have been the most original); 
F. B. J. Kuiper, in the Acta Oriontalia, 12, p. 286ff. 

3 ) See also H. Sjogren, Zum Gebrauch des Futurums im Altlatein., Skr. K. Hum. 
Vet.-Samf. Uppsala, 9, 5 (1906), p. 144. 

4 ) I also refer to G. S. Overdiep, Stilistische Grammatica van het moderns 

Nederlandsch, Zwolle 1937, p. 439ff. 

*) See A. Emout-F. Thomas, Syntaxe latine 3 , Paris 1953, p. 231. 
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It seems to be in harmony with the positive and assertive character 
of the future, and the idea of mental existence expressed by the subj. 
that the former often occurs in affirmative, the latter in negative sent¬ 
ences; in Homer the "prospective’ subj. is, in most cases, accompanied 
by ov: H 197 ov ydg rig pe (Ur) ye ixuiv aexovra birytai “I don’t see a man 
(I cannot see any man) driving me .. no man can ..A 262; £ 201; 
7i 437 etc.; and, in the same context: o 349ff. “I shall devise (pyriaopai) 
his death; his kinsmen . . . will not give (ov . . . AeAa^coat) him his due meed 
of fire in death, but the dogs shall rend (igvovoi) him . .In A 132 and 
Q 551 the future -f- ov is decidedly emphatic. Generally speaking, it is 
difficult to deny the possibility of an event in the future. We find it, 
however, RV. 1,81,5 no 1 tvdvam 2 indra 3 kas i cana} ndfijalo 7 na s janisyate 9 
“like Thee 2 , 0 Indra 3 , no 1 - 6 one 4 - 5 has been bom 7 nor 8 shall be born 9 ”; 


in peremptory and minatory speech and in predictions, cf. e.g. AiBr. 3, 
30, 2; SatBr. 11, 6, 3, ll 1 ) 2 ). 

The frequent Vedic instances of na -f subj. serve to express “zuver- 
sichtliche Erwartung” 3 ), “auch bisweilen in dem Sinne, daB das Gegen- 
theil des Erwarteten geradezu als unmoglich erscheint”: RV. 1, 148, 5 
andhd 1 apadyd 2 na 3 dabhann 4 abhikhyd 5 : “(it is not to be expected, it is 
even impossible) 3 - 4 that they, being blind 1 , being unable to see 2 , hurt 4 
(him) by casting a look upon him 5 ”. Cf. 2, 30, 7 4 ). 

Whereas the combination of py and the fut. indie, is, in Greek, of very 
rare occurrence 5 ), the constructions of the subj. with that particle are 
very common 6 ). The use of this mood after pi) is self-evident. In A 251 
io/eo pry¥ dvopyvyg “don’t tell” the process of telling is not actual; e 356 
pi) rig poi bcpaivyoiv bo?.ov (“Konj. der Besorgnis” Stahl) I fear ... may 
prove to be weaving”; the usa geof Attic prose illustrated by Plato, Gorg. 
462 e py uygotyAregov i) to aXytieg ebielv implies a polite suggestion of 
apprehension or hesitation; cf. also the type 6 165 ai pf] aAAot doooyrygeg 
eojoiv ; the type A 522 asiooTr/e pi) n voyoy °Hgy, py after verbs ex¬ 
pressing apprehension, etc.—: the character of the subj. is always the same. 


1) See also Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, p. 293. 

2 ) The difficult point of how far a subj. could be an element m peremptory 
speech may perhaps be elucidated by a noticeable use of the subj. in the Vwia. in 
menaces or indignation this mood “dSbouche dans la cat<5gone du futur■ (L. Keno , 
D6c., § 17: “le subj. futurisant se precise en menaces”): RV. 10, 10, 10 a 1 gh& « 
gaehan' utlara * yugini* “viendrontM sans doute’ des ages* ul ^, nei ^ 3 ’ , ( ,°^ g 
freros foront l’acte interdit aux fr^res)”: the particle gha, like doubtless , does 
not exclude all doubt. Cf. also 10, 108, 4; 6. Here too the mtonat.on may have 
been a factor of importance. In Dutch a phrase like: tk zte )e nog eens een ongeto 
krijgen, which is not peremptory or emphatic in itself, may also assume that force. 

3 ) Grafimann, Worterb. zum Rigveda, 700. 

4 ) See also Renou, D6c., p. 11; 15. 

*) “Fut. instead of an imper”: Kuliner-Gerth, o.c., I, P-J' 0, Hofmann 

•) See chapter X. The relevant Latin facts may be found m Leumann-Hofmann, 

Lat. Gramm. 5 , p. 573f. 
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If we adopt the above 'general character' of the subjunctive some 
disputed questions no longer appear to be of great importance *). Scholars, 
for instance, differ widely in opinion with regard to the 'position' of the 
so-called deliberative subj. 2 ): is it voluntative or prospective, or does it 
constitute a class by itself 3 )? This may, however, turn out to be one of 
these pseudo-problems which have arisen under the influence of a philo¬ 
sophical approach to the study of language. The argument advanced, 
with regard to ri .t aOoj and ri yeiro/iai, in Kuhner-Gerth’s grammar 4 ) 
in favour of the second standpoint does not hold good, for it is not relevant 
whether or not “eine von auCen kommende Eimvirkung in Frage gestellt 
wird”. We need not enter into a discussion of the questions as to how 
far there exists a difference between o 509 nfj ydo . . . uo and A 404 rt 
;zdtfa>; whether ri ndOcu ("was soil ich anfangen”, also A 404, Schwyzer- 
Debrunner) necessarily presupposes the effect of outward influences—cf. 
Arist. Nub. 798 ri eyed xut)u >; "what (else) am I to do?”, "what can I do 
about it”, Dutch “wat kan ik eraan doen?”—; and how far these locu¬ 
tions were stereotyped 5 ). The only point that, linguistically speaking, 
matters is: from the nature of the case this so-called deliberative subj. 
always occurs in an exclamatory interrogation 6 ). For the rest it is, like 
the subj. in general, the expression of 'visualization’ on the part of the 
speaker 7 ). In contradistinction to many instances of the type atidi jxevuj ije 
Otiu (see further on) the interjectional ri ndda>; is not followed by an 

*) See e.g. A. Waugh McWhorter, The delib. typo of question, as found in 
Aesch., Soph., and Eur., Trans. Am. Ph. Ass., 41 (1910), p. 157ff.; W. Gardner Hale, 
The 'extended deliberative’ in Greek, Classical Review, 8 (1894), p. 27 f.; the saino, 
in the Trans. Amer. Ph. Ass. 1893; Schwyzor-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 311. 

2 ) McWhorter, o.c. is right in observing that the term deliberative is far from 
being wholly satisfactory. We may distinguish, intor alia, gonuino solf-addressod 
deliberations with a practical end in view; doubt (appeal to another for advice 
or direction); the real dxogla (the speaker, in the midst of a difficulty, finds himself 
at a loss); the 'impersonal’, speculative type, without reference to any act to bo 
done by the speaker himself (rl jrdfleo); the typo rt (3ovAei dgaoio; 

s ) ‘‘Eine Abart dos volunt. Konj.”: Stahl, o.o., p. 229 and 365; cf. also Slotty, 
Festschrift Hillebrandt, p. 177; Humbert, o.c., p. 114; ‘‘anticipatory”: Hale, 
Stud. Class. Phil., 1, p. 6; Delbruck, Vergl. Synt., II, p.368; Brugmann-Thumb, 
Griech. Gramm. 4 , p. 573; cf. also Wackemagel, Vorl., I, p. 236; a class by itself: 
Brugmann, GrundriC 2 , II, 3, p. 853; cf. Schwyzer-Dobrunner, o.c., p. 318. 

*) Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., I, p. 222f. (Anm. 3). 

*) A free use in various situations is proper to these more or less interjectional 
exclamations. 

*) Although various classes of interrogations containing a subj. aro brought 
roughly under the one head of the “deliberative subj.”, not all these questions 
actually express deliberation. RV. 5, 2, 3 for instance is an emotivo 'Selbstfrage’, 
“what can they do” (krnavan). 

7 ) Mention should also bo made here of the various classes of deliberative 
subjunotives in Latin: see e.g. Bennett, o.c., I, p. 178ff.: Plaut. Bacch. 406 
sequere :: quo aequar?; Tor. Eun. 523 haec quor quaeritet?-, Plaut. Bacch. 634 quid 
faciam?; Tor. Eun. 822 quid ego dicam misera? 

6 Gouda, Indo-European moods 
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answer 1 ). There are also Indian and Iranian instances 2 ), e.g. TS. 6, 5, 9, l 
tavi vy acikitsaj : juhdvdntS md haus&Zm “with regard to it he reflected: 
«shall I offer, or shall I not offer ?»” 

The subj. was indeed often used when a speaker, in case of embar¬ 
rassment, irresolution, difficulties, etc. holds, in the form of a question, 
before his mental eyes (cf. 77 435 y.oadiy (leyove) what could be done: 
K 62 “What do you command me? Shall I abide there (atidi yem), or 
run back (je dew) . . .?” :: “Abide there”; o 509ff.; x 167ff. and 138 
in a subordinate clause y.ajdXe^ov | ?).. . iXdw (the answer follows in 150) 3 ); 
Plato, Gorg. 447c w X., igoi 5 avrov :: t i egwyai; In part of the instances 
the term “deliberative” (cl. 77 435ff.) is of dubious explication: Arist. 
Lys. 530 oiwxa :: aoi y\ w y.ardgare, aiwnw 'yw is a case of the subj. 
'indignantis’ (cf. Ran. 1134) which is discussed in another section of 
this chapter; n 138 the speaker asks for instructions 4 ). 

Sometimes the future is preferred in questions of doubt: Arist. Ach. 312 
elf iyw aov (peiaoyar, where it is unmistakably emphatic (eha, iyw\) s ). 
When referring to a present intention the phrase rt Xeljei; ; often found 
in tragedy (e.g. Eur. Hec. 1124) is decidedly of the same character: 
“what do you mean to say?” With regard to ambiguous forms (type 
rt dgdow ;) we no doubt keep on the safe side by recognizing them as 
subjunctives when the questions with a form of that category admit 
of a completely satisfactory explanation. 

Various views have been pronounced with regard to the so-called 
“extended” (indirect) deliberative in Greek—e. g. Soph. Ai. 514 iyol 
ydg ovyJf ecruv el; 6 ti fiX&iw, \ nXijv aov. It would appear to me that 
fiXenw is a typical subj. in the sense in which it is taken in this chapter. 
Comparable instances are 77 435; tt 74; Xen. Anab. 1,7,7 ow l X w 8 ri 
du> “I have nothing to give”; 2, 4, 19f. In these Homeric instances the 
subordinate clause depends on expressions for “pondering”, which 


*) Cf. also Slotty, Konj. u. Opt., p. 56ff. 

2 ) Seo also Brugmann, Grundrifi 2 , II, 3, p. 844.—For Greek, cf. also Slotty, 
o.c., p. 45ff.; Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., I, p. 221 ff.—Mention may also be made of the 
well-known Latin phrases Plaut. Men. 963 quid ego nunc faciam? “What shall I 
do now?”; Ter. Eun. 966 quid faciam? quidne incipiam? dicam an non dicam? 
(cf. e.g. Ch. E. Bennett, Syntax of early Latin, I, Boston 1910, p. 184f.: “The 
number of subjunctives that can with accuracy be called deliberative is exceedingly 

small”). For Celtic: Brugmann, o.c., p. 851. 

3) See also B. L. Gildersleeve, Syntax of Classical Greek, New York 1900, 
§380; Monro, o.c., § 277. Whereas Chantraine (o.c., II, §310) is, in my opinion, 
right in stating that the subj. in specified interrogative sentences “exprime l’attente 
du personnage qui parle”, cases like K 62 may, I think, rather be regarded as 
alternatives present in the speaker’s mind. Expectation: A 150; e 465. 

4 ) “Auch in Fragen des Unwillens, der Verwunderung odor der Ironie wird 
dieser Konjunktiv gebraucht” (Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., I, p. 222). The repetition is 
characteristic of retorts. 

5 ) Cf. Arist. Eq. 1183, etc.; Eur. Hipp. 1066. 
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exclude any doubt as to the 'mental existence’ of the processes mention¬ 
ed in that clause. The debate upon the question of the origin of these 
clauses (adhortative, voluntative, final) seems to be futile 1 ). In Anc. 
Indian we find Sat.Br. 10, 4. 3. 7 ... tvam' eva- tad 3 bruhi* yathd 5 te* 
sarvani 1 rupany 8 upadadhameW “please do thou 1 expound 4 (to us) 
in what manner 5 we shall (may. can) place 9 thee 8 in all 7 forms 8 ” 102 ). 

Following this train of reasoning we may say that the general sense 
of interrogations containing the subj. can be explained in the same way. 
The exclamatory questions of the type RV. 1, 120, 1 are especially 
interesting: kathd 1 vidhdty 2 apracetdh 3 “wie* kann der Thdrichte 3 (euch) 
verehren 2 !” (GraOmann 3 )); cf. also 8, 80, 2 kathd 1 nunam 2 mm 3 vitnand* 
upa 5 stavat 8 “wie 1 soil euch 3 jetzt 2 der Betrubte 4 preisen 5 * 8 ?” (Geldner); 
5,29,13; with ktula 1,25,5; non-deliberative: 1,84,8 kadd 1 nah 2 
suAravad 3 (perf. subj.) gira 1 iiulro 5 aiiyu 6 “wann 1 wird or unsere 2 Lobes- 
worte 4 horen 3 , einzig 6 Indra 5 ?” (Geldner); 6, 35, 3 in a so-called rhetorical 
question: 10,27,11 kas 1 tdm 2 vidvdm 3 abhi 4 manydle 5 aiulhdm 8 “who, 
knowing 3 (that, a girl is blind) would desire 4 * 5 her 2 who is blind 8 ?”: a 
merely ideal process without any reference to an individual girl. In 
retorting: RV. 10, 10, 11 kirn 1 bhrdtd 2 sat 3 “what 1 then is to become 3 of 
a brother 2 ?” or rather, “what does a brother mean?”; here the main 


difference with an indie, seems to consist in the 'consecutive-general’ 
implication of this verb form, that is to say: the clause with subj., 
without an interval, follows another utterance, to which it refers; or it 
continues or repeats the verb of that utterance. We may compare, in 
Greek: Arist. Vesp. 760i. ipoi mdov :: rt aoi m&ajfiar, Nub. 87. General¬ 
izations, like exclamatory' interrogations, are often more or less emotional: 
“what does a brother mean”, and the subj. denoting ideal existence, 
helps to express the generalization. 

This instance has led us to the clauses in the form of an echo to be 
found in Greek and Latin literature 4 ). To all appearance Aristophanes 
was the first Greek author to introduce into literature a construction 


*) It is in itself an incontestable statement (Schwyzer-Dobrunner, o.o., p. 318, 

sub 9y) that n 74 tho “direct construction” would have pevu> (subj.). But who 

can warrant that the poet had this phrase in his mind before moulding the thought 

into the indirect construction? Or that those who were the first to uso tho latter 

mechanically resorted to the subj. only because the direct construction had that 
mood? 


*) See also A.Minard, La subordination dans la prose v 6 dique, I, Paris 1936, 
p. 83f. Cf. e.g. also SatBr. 2, 4, 2, 1; 1, 7, 3, 5 upa 1 junlta* yathd'sma 1 ahuiim 4 
kalpay&ma cherchez 1 . 3 comment 3 lui* preparer* uno oblation 4 ” (Minard) 1 6 4 7 
.. . yatfie'dav 3 may * 3 irayatai* tatho'pa* j&nlta’ “avisoz ** 3 aux moyoms do fai’re 
To ll „ C o°r '% o 7 , m °‘ ‘ ’~ For the 30 b J- w *thout yatha TS. 2, 4. 12, 6 ; cf. Ronou, 

o.c., p. zo (5 o/)• 


3 ) H. GraOmann, Worterbuch zum Rigveda, 311. 

in TW eSpeC ! a “ y A ’ R ' Anderson, Repudiate questions in Greek dramas, and 
m Plautus and Terence, Trans, and proc. Amor. Phil. Ass., 44 , p. 43ff. 
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which may very reasonably be held to have existed before in popular 
speech: the repudiative question. This turn of speech is a question 
hardly more than in form and origin, and often the speaker uses it 
chiefly for appearances’ sake. It differs from the ordinary subjunctive 
question in following a command. Phrynichus, in commenting upon 
Arist. Ranae 1133 nagcuvaj ooi oiconav . . . :: iyu okotiu rude; made the 
valuable remarks, first that the speaker in resorting to this construction 
wished to formulate an answer by means of a question, and in the 
second place that this answer involved indignation, or, anyhow, re¬ 
jection 1 ). Cf. e. g. also: Arist. Av. 1691; Lys. 530; Eur. Ba. 1184 and 
especially the type Arist. Av. 164 r'l ooi mduped'; :: 6 n miIpode; “wherein 
shall we follow your advice? :: wherein you shall follow my advice?” 2 ). 
If however, a statement is rejected the repudiative question has the 
indie.: Arist. Ran. 26; PI. 371. In contradistinction to other scholars 3 ) 
who derive this use of the subj. from an originally volitional function 
I would emphasize the ideal and 'consecutive* (this term to be taken 
in the above sense) character of the construction: in immediate succession 
to the words of his partner the speaker, repeating the verb, repudiates, 
in the outward form of a question, the very idea of the demand or 
suggestion implied in these words. In any case it is a subj. in its own 
right, not a subj. of indirect quotation. 

Whereas the Greek authors showed great self-restraint in the use of 
exclamatory constructions of this kind, their Latin colleagues, especially 
Plautus and Terence, liked these echo-clauses very much. Although the 
Latin 'subjunctive’ is the result of syncretism, the character of this 
'polemic’ use of the mood is in the main identical: Plaut. Aul. 81 f. redi 
nuneiam intro atque intus serva :: quippini? ego (mark the 'emotive’ 
pronoun) intus servem ? ; 829 i, redde aururn :: reddam ego aurum? :: 
redde, inquam, ut huic reddatur. In part of the instances the speaker is 

1 ) Phrynichus, in Bekker, Anecdota, I, 40, 32 povXerai yog Xlyetv xaP vndxQiotV 
eha iyaj toutoj ouomjoo/iai; olov &$tov ioriv ipe Tu>6e Hno(rxl?.)so9at xal doelxeiv 
koyoi;; 

2 ) As is well known, the repetition, in answering, of the construction of a question, 
is a wide-spread method of retorting or replying impolitely. Often in Shakespeare: 
R. and J. 3, 2 Will you speak well of him that killed your cousin? :: Shall I speak 
ill of him that is my husband?-, A. Huxley, Point c. p. p. 173 (Alb.) Why will they 
insist on going? :: why will we insist on staying?-, D. H. Lawrence, The white 
peacock 3, 7 Why didn't you tell me? I asked :: why didn't you ask me? she retorted. 
For the repetition of the verb alone in similar situations see, in Anc. Indian, 
Jaim. Br. 2, 100 kim nu rajanyo dhyayatiti :: na hi me dhyeyam?-, with an opt. 
SatBr. 1, 2, 5, 25. Cf. e.g. also Kalidasa, Urv. 2, 9 + .—The above echo-question ot 
the type Arist. Av. 164 (cf. also Soph. Ph. 974; Eur. H. F. 1417) is the only con¬ 
struction to include, in Greek, the 2nd person of the 'delib.’ subj. (see: B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve, Syntax of classical Greek, I, New York 1900, p. 151). 

») See Anderson, o.c., who insists upon the volitional character of this sud- 

junctive. 
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not merely echoing: Plaut. Capt. 208f. at fugam fingitis .. . :: nos 
fuaiamus ? quo jugiamus ?*). 

It is worth while to insist on a remarkable idiom in the Rgveda which, 
if I am not mistaken, cannot be disconnected from tho afore-mentioned 
usage. Not infrequently, the subj. refers to the further continuation of 
a process which is explicitly stated to have occurred up to the present 
time: RV. 1, 113, 10 “(the dawns) which 1 have shone 2 and 1 which 3 
will, I’m sure 5 , shine 8 ”: yd 1 vyusiir 2 yds 3 ca 4 nunam 5 vyuchdn 6 (cf. st. 11; 
1, 48, 3; 0, 23, 7 etc.). Here the poet so to say extends, in his mind, the 
line beginning in the past: the God Indra has always killed the demons; 
this activity is—in the poet’s eyes—to be continued (RV. 9, 23, 7). 
A Greek parallel is A 262 ot) yao tko toiov; ibov dvega; ovbe idonpai. Cf. also 
RV. 1,165, 7; 7,26,3 with the emphatic nunam which significantly 
is translatable by “now; immediately; for the future; therefore; assur¬ 
edly, certainly”; 8, 20, 15; see also 1, 124, 11; 4, 51, 1. An interesting 
passage is found in the AiBr. 3, 43, 6 yathd 1 hy 2 ev&sya* prayanam 8 
evam 6 udayanam 7 asat 8 “as 1 the beginning 5 of it 1 , so 8 will be 8 (I think, 
I foresee) the end 7 ”.—In the Homeric X 505 vvv b' &v noXXd nafXpai a 
discontinuation is marked, vvv conveying the idea of opposition to what 
might have been under other circumstances. 

In the Veda 2 ) a clause containing a subj. and introduced by the 
'inceptive’ particle atha, which generally speaking announces a new 
element (including a change of the scene, of the subject or action etc.)— 
it occurs also in the apodosis of a conditional sentence, after a temporal 
subordinate clause (yada . .., e.g. RV. 10, 16, 2) and in the protasis of the 
second member of an alternative—expresses the result or consequence 
of the process of the preceding clause with which it is closely connected, 
or a process which is (foreseen, or expected, to be) made possible by it. 
The preceding clause has an imper. (e.g. AV. 14,1,21 sdm 1 sprdasvdHha 3 
• • • d* vadasi 5 “mingle yourself 1 - 2 . . ., then 3 shall you speak 5 to 1 . . 
cf. with a subordinate [accent!] first member: AV. 8,1,6 d l hi 2 roha 3 . . . 
atha x . . . d 5 vadasi 6 “for 2 do you ascend 1 - 3 . . then 1 shall you speak 8 
to 5 ■ ■ cf. also RV. 8, 96, 7); or a subj. (27, 22; 3, 53, 11 [where the 

l ) In Latin the mood of the 'polemic’ clause was also generally determined by 
the character of the antecedent sentence. The primary typo was paratactic, but 
hypotactic variants did not fail to turn up. Cf. the 'questions’ introduced bv ut : 
Plaut. Amph. 694 (see e.g. Ch. E. Bennett, Syntax of early Latin, I, Boston 1910, 
p. 186ff.; Hofmann, Lat. Umgangssprache, p. 51). 

») May it bo suggested to explain the curious subj. in AthV. 6, 44, 1 dsthdd' 
dyaur 1 .. . tlfthOd,* rogo* aydm* lava* in a similar way?: not “The heaven 3 has stood 1 
... may this 3 disease 4 of thine* stand 3 ” (Whitney-Lanman), but “Tho h. has come 
to a standstill .. . your disease, I foresee, will come to a standstill”. If this inter¬ 
pretation bo right it may perhaps shed light on tho 'subj. instead of an imporf.’ 
signalized by Reichelt, A vest, Elem., p. 304, § 631: Y. 9, 11 “he sprang forth from 
below the iron caldron, he was—I think—to overturn the water’ 1 ; Yt. 5 62 “he 
floated for three days and nights, he was—I think—not to come downwards”. 
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S “ ri „ fic ' * ”f e P°ff ib J e b y his P^ous victory]); cf. also RV. 10, 

, ’, ’ , “’ J, 12 ’ 7 etc - In Greek > we may compare 5 235 neftev 

eyco 8e xe rot tieco yamv ; 77 129 8voeo revyea daoaov tyd> 8e xe Xab dyetou 
Cf. also, in Avestan, Y. 50, 7. r * 

Mention must be made here of the combination of a future or pres, 
indie, and a subj. in Greek. Despite Walter’s criticism Delbriick’s view*) 

!f sage f M ^ 383 and 7121 P robabl y was in the main right: 
^ j . . they d ° n0t pay me • • •> I shall go down (bvao/iai) to Hades 
and shine (<paeiva>) among the dead”; or “and then shine”; the second 
action is made possible by, follows in the wake of the former (not: “ist 
die natiirliche Consequenz” Delbriick). A subj. in a subsequent or 
consecutive—this term not to be taken in the traditional way—sense 
is also found in such passages as A 184 where the determined future in 
TTjv fib iycb ... | nd/tyxo, is followed by the subj. in iydj de x' dtyco BgiarjtSa 
(notice the occurrence of the particle xe); and, after an opt., in 8 389ff. 
to'v f etrnoq av bvvaio . .. XeXafttodai, \ o'? xb toi ehtffoiv 68b .. . | ... | 
xai 8e xe toi efarjoi . ..; r 54 ... ovx &v toi ygalofij}. .. 

In Vedic the subj. can however also be more or less f conditioned’ 
by a preceding clause or sentence without the accompaniment of atha: 
RV. 10, 124, 1 “come to our sacrifice ... (if so; then) thou shalt be ... 
{asah)'\ 

It is w r orth noticing that a subj. can also depend on an antecedent 
indie.: RV. 7, 63, 4 (the sun) ud eli “rises”: nundm 1 j&nah 2 ... dyann 3 
drthdni 4 krnavann 6 apdinsi 6 “now 1 people 2 will (must) proceed 3 to business 4 , 
(and) to be about 6 their duties 8 ” (or “... so that now .. .”). Here the 
relation of the subsequent clause might even be called consecutive in 
the traditional sense of that term. Cf. also RV. 8, 43, 24 (see further on). 
We might compare in Greek q 417f. toj oe ygr) 86fievai ... | ... &yd) 8e 
xe oe x.Xe(o) “. .. so w r ould I make your fame known”; and also in Latin: 
Plaut. St. 177 hoc nomen repperi eo quia paupertas fecit ridiculus forem. 
In these cases the use of the subj., once again, marks the 'complementary’ 
character of this particular 'parataxis’, the subordinate nature of the 
subj. clause. It is a marker of ideal subsequence. 

The force of the subj. can also be consecutive in the traditional (limited) 
sense of the term. E.g. Kaus. Br. 9, 4 yathd 1 hotar 2 abhayam 3 aeal 1 
tatha b kuru 6 “do you, 0 hotar 2 , act 6 so <6) that 1 there may be 4 safety 3 ” 3 ). 
Although the Greeks usually availed themselves of other constructions 
to denote the intended result of the action mentioned in the principal 
clause, the Thessalian dialect had the subj. after wore (“in order that”) 4 ). 

l ) Notice the different nuance conveyed by atha + fut., see p. 78, n. 3 and 
Delbriick, Altind. Synt., p. 291. 

*) Walter, o.c., p. Ilf.; Delbriick, Conj. und Opt., p. 124. 

8 ) See also Renou, D<§c., p. 25f. (37).—See also Reichelt, Awest. Elem., p. 378. 

4 ) I refer to Liddell and Scott, Lexicon, s.v., p. 2041. 
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In trying to define the value of the 2nd pers. of the sub}. m V edio 
prose Delbruck 1 ) held that this form is used, “wenn der Redende sich 
etwas ausmacht. oder cine nicht fur die unmittelbare Gegenwart geltende 
Anweisung gibt”. From SatBr. 1, 8. 1, Iff., which he adduces as an 
example, it however appears that it is the 'consecutive force ot the 
mood—whether or not it be preceded by atha “then”—, which led to 
its being used here: ydvad vai k.sullakd bhavdmo bahvl mi nas tdvan 
nastra bhavati . . . kumbhydm mdgre bibharasi. sa yadd tdm ativardha 
atha karsum khdtvd tasydm vui bibharasi. The subjunctives used in this 
passage alternate with a 'decided’ future, which does not any more than 
the subjunctives refer to “die unmittelbare Gegenwart : bibhrhi aid 
pdrayisydmi tvd\ with the periphr. future, which here and elsewhere adds 
the nuance of positive expectation: virvodha ; tar hi vd atinastro bhaoi- 
tdsmiti ; and with the imperative. Cf. also 11,5, 1, 12 gandharvd 1 mi¬ 
te 3 prdtar 4 varain 5 dataras* tarn 7 vrndsd 8 iti a “tomorrow* the gandharvas 1 
(certainly) will 8 accord 8 you 3 the fulfilment of a wish 5 , then you must 
(will) choose 8 that 7 ” 9 . SatBr. 12,3,4,2 instruction is given by means 
of a verb in the subj.: “worship (imp.), I shall tell you (fut.) . . . you 
should, then, (subj.) . . TS. 6, 2, 7, 1 sd'bravid 2 varam 3 vrnai*, sarvan* 
mayd 8 kaman 1 vy a&iavatha 8 “she 1 said 2 : let me choose 4 a boon 3 ; through 
me 8 shall ye (then) obtain 8 all 5 your desires 7 ”: “your obtaining”, being 
the content of the boon, having not yet reached the state of actuality, 
is in a natural way, in the subj. 2 ). Cf. AiBr. 1, 7, 4. 

The 'subsequent’ or 'consecutive’ position should be especially studied 
in connection with the marked tendency of this mood to appear after 
an imperative (or a word of similar function) 3 ). In RV. 7, 81, 5 tad 1 
rasva 2 bhunajamahai 3 , which must be translated: “give 2 (us) that 1 , that 
we enjoy 3 (it)” 4 ), the clause containing the subj. expresses an anticipated 
consequence of the fulfilment of the request,—or, in general, of the 
performance of the process denoted by the preceding verb: we indeed 
also find RV. 8, 43, 24 agnim 1 ile 2 sa 3 u 4 sravat 5 “je loue 2 Agni 1 (en sorte 
qu’)il 3 (m’)ecoute 5 ” 5 ), where ile is a pres, indie. 8 ) The construction sur¬ 
vives in post-Vedic Sanskrit: Mbh. 3, 64, 69 bruhi 1 Atm 2 karavamahai 3 
“speak 1 what 2 can (shall) we do 3 (for you)”. Attention may also be 

*) Delbriiok, Altind. Synt., p. 309f. 

*) “Lo continue de l’invite, la condition do l'accord", Renou, D6c., p. 21 (where 
other instances may bo found). 

*) Hirt (o.c., VI, p. 274), though mentioning tho fact, did not explain it satis¬ 
factorily.—In the older Veda imper. and subj. are not yet 'suppletive*. 

*) “. . . das gonne (uns): wir mochten (davon) zehren” rather than: “. . . (uns); 
wir .. (Geldner). Cf. Geldner’s translation of 8, 43, 24! 

*) Renou, La d^cadenco et la disparition du subjonctif, § 15, whero more 
instances are given (RV. 7. 61, 4 is ambiguous). 

*) An imper. can also be followed by a future; SatBr. 1,8, 1,2 bibhrhi md 
paraywyGmi tv& it helps to express a promise and determination. 
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drawn to the type Soph. Phil. 526 el <W Kal. Sak. 3, yadv' 

anumanyaee tad> aham‘ .. . karavani * “if you permit*, I* will make* 
that 3 . 

This 'consecutive’ implication also exists in sentences of greater 
length: AthV. 6, 32, 1 drdd 1 raksamsi 2 praii 3 daha* tvam 5 ague 6 nd 1 no 8 
grMgam* upa" titapasi 11 “from afar*, 0 Agni 8 , do thou 8 bum* against 8 
the demons 2 , (so that) thou shalt not 7 be hot 11 toward 10 our« houses 9 ” 1 ). 
See also RV. 9, 97, 4 s&mam 1 Atnofo* mahat# dhdndya 4 | syaduA 5 pawfe* 
“set Soma 1 in motion 2 in order to acquire great 3 wealth 4 : that he, being 
savoury 5 , flows off clearly 8 ” 2 ). The very context or situation may lead 
the poet to use the subj. in this way, no adhortation preceding: RV. 4, 
18, 2 bahuni 1 ' me 2 dkrtd 3 kdrtvdni*: yudhyai 6 tvena 6 saw, 2 tvena 8 prchai*, 
where Renou s translation “. . . j’ai a combattre avec un tel, a m’entendre 
avec tel autre” is no doubt more convincing than Geldner’s: “Vieles 1 
noch nie Getane 3 muB ich 2 tun 4 ; mit dem einen 6 will ich kiimpfen 5 , mit 
einem anderen 8 mich verstandigen 7 - 9 ”: “ce n’est pas tant sa volonto 
qu’il exprime, qu’une 6ventualite resultant des charges qu’il s’est im- 
posees” 3 ). It is clear that, so far as regards the 'dependence’ of the subj. 
from the preceding clause, Greek instances such as Z 340 are similar: 
dU' dye vvv impeivov dprjta rev-yea dvco “tarry a while so that I can don my 
harness of war” is as good a translation as “. .. that I...” or “tarry ...: 
let me ...’ . Cf. also X 450; !P 71; Eur. Hipp. 567 eniayef' avdi/v rwv iaar&ev 
ixfiddat*); and the afore-mentioned £235; M 129. That there is some 
room for individual preference to take the relation either final or consec¬ 
utive is no matter for astonishment: the logical relations between clauses 
were very often not or only vaguely indicated. The phrases Soph. El. 80 
1 9ekei; | peivcopev] and Phil. 761 /lovkei Xapojpai] though classified under 
the 'conjunctive deliberative’ are essentially similar. In all these cases 
the subj. in dependence on, or in continuation of, actuality stated or 
required expresses a process existing in the mind of the speaker, but 
regarded as realizable. In many cases the preceding verb serves mainly 
to indicate what the vague subj. alone leaves undefined. In Latin we 
find: Plaut. Asin. 605 sermoni iam finem face tuo, huius sermonem acci- 
piam; Cas. 136 sine . . . deosculer ; Cure. 313 da ... obsorbeam ; cf. also 
Rud. 1010 tange! adfligam ad terram te s ). 

*) And not “mayest thou not be hot...” (Whitney-Lanman). 

2 ) To all appearance, M. Bloomfield, On instability in the use of moods in 
earliest Sanskrit, Amer. Journ. of Phil., 33, p. Iff. (see p. 18), did not realize this 
syntactic connection expressed by the subj. (cf. Sama-Veda 1, 535: indie.). Cf. 
e.g. also AthV. 18, 4, 40 and HirGS. 2, 10, 6. 

3 ) Renou, l.c. 

4 ) For other instances: Th. Barthold, on this passage (Eur. Hipp., Berlin 1880, 
p. 58): “der Konj. enthalt in diesen Fallen ... „weniger eino Aufforderung, als 
der Ausdruck einer Absicht”. 

5 ) See Bennett, Syntax of early Latin, Boston 1910, I, p. 256. 
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In connection with SatBr. 3, 7, 4, 9 tat 1 prapnuhi 2 yat 9 tej prano* 
iatom* apipadyatai 7 “erlange 2 das 1 , daB 3 dein 1 Hauch* in. den \\md 
iibergehe 7 ” (Delbruck) Renou 1 ) made the remark that ‘le subj. est 
celui°de la 'directive’, secondairement integre dans un cadre en tat . . . 
yat". This idea may, in view of the infrequence of the compound sentence 
construction, be right, but even if it were not, the subj. should—at least in 
the original idiom—be expected, because the process is not (yet) actual. 

The phrases with 6ye, <pege etc., to which we turn now, are, though 
to a considerable degree stereotyped, to be judged in a similar way ; 
they are in their entirety expressive of volition, exhortation etc., not 
the'verb form by itself. In its so-called voluntative and adhortative use 2 ) 
the subj. was usually accompanied by one or more introductory or 
adhortative words 3 ): zl 418 dAA’ aye dt) ... peddjppda “nay come, let 
us . . Arist. Ach. 4 yeg' ?<to>; Plato, Gorg. 455A ipege dr) idiopev, <pege 
dij oy.ey'wpeda] 0 133 deCre . . . igiope t?« tov f eivov ; JaimBr. 1, 12 etehnam 2 
jigisameHi 1 “kommt 1 , lafit uns versuchen ihn* (den Tod) zu besiegen 3 ” 
(Caiand); RV. 10, 119, 9 Mnta'ham- *) prthivlm 3 imdm* m 5 dadhani 6 
“well then 1 , I 2 will (shall, let me . . .) lay® the 1 earth 3 down 5 . . .”. The 
speaker conceives an idea or purpose to be executed by himself or 
others. Cf., in Latin, the type Plaut. Cas. 234 vera dicas velim. 

These sentences were probably often characterized by a special 
intonation, perhaps not seldom also by gestures 5 ). In various languages, 
also in the ancient I.-E. idioms, the present indicative can also serve 
to express volition, stimulation etc. In Dutch a sentence like: je loopt 
niet op het gras, pronounced in a certain emphatic way, can mean: “you 
(people) must not walk on the lawn”, je zegt het niet! “don’t say that!” 
“Korn, we vragen het die vreemdeling” is a correct translation of 0 133 
(see above). We should therefore conclude that the mood of the verb 
helps to formulate a desire, exhortation etc., not that it expresses them. 

This is especially clear in the above cases of “innere Abhiingigkeit 
eines Konjunktivsatzes von einem vorausgegangenen Satz” 6 ): % 139 dXX' 
ay ere . . . iveUco . . let me bring”; IP 71; Eur. H. F. 1059 oiya, .tj-oo; 
padw (pegs rr gog oZ; /?aAa>; here the persons addressed must be silent in 
order to enable the speaker to listen; it is of course the latter’s wish to 


>) Delbruck, o.o., p. 322; Renou, D4c., p. 27. 

J ) For particulars as to the occurrence of the different persons etc. the reader 
may, for reasons of space, be referred to the grammars. 

3 ) In Vedic texts such a word is, however, often omitted: RV. 10, 39, 5; TS. 7, 
1,5, 1 prajaySmahai; Jaim. Br. 1, 12 ajy&hiUim juhavava; 87 virnau parihardina, 
etc. The occurrence^f a particle or imperative is in itself no argumont in favour of 
the supposition that the adhortative construction is not “original’* as contended 
by Walter, o.c., p. 18. 

4 ) For the emotive aham see my paper in the Acta Orientalia, 19, p. 21 Iff. The 
particle hanla asks attention, expresses oxhortation to do anything otc 

®) See also Havers, Handbuch, p. 25. •) Brugraann, GrundriB, II, 3, p. 843. 
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d° s° b ut it is not exactly and merely the function of the subj. to express 
this. Compare RV. 10, 124, 1 imam 1 no 2 agna 3 upa 4 yajndm* ehi 6 I 

0807 ■ • • “Approach 4 - 6 , 0 Agni 3 , this 1 sacrifice 5 of ours* .. .hi 

order to be 7 oblation-bearer 8 . ..”. Cf. also such instances as RV. 1,9,5 1 ). 

If however a conjunction is used 2 ) Sanskrit has yathd, Gr.’ otpga, faw; 
etc. and the relation turns out to be 'final’: final clauses, however, are 
not seldom regarded as containing a prospective subjunctive 8 ). Cf.'e.g. 
a 89 Wdxrjvd^ ioeXevoopa^ dgga ... | ... deiw, (after an imper.) A 32 
aXX Wi, py // igidi^e, oawTegog u>; y.e verjar, (after a fut.) 0 37; AthV. 1, 
29, 5 ud 1 (agad 2 ) iddm 3 mdmakdm 4 vacah 5 yathd^ham 1 Mruh6 8 ’ sani 9 
“this* spell 6 of mine 4 has “gone 2 up 1 ”, that 6 I 7 shall be 9 a slayer of ene¬ 
mies 8 . An interesting group are the instances of a relative clause with 
subj. preceded by an imper.: in the brahmanas, e.g. PancBr. 17, 1, 1 
tac 1 chandah 2 prayacchata 3 yena*smdn s ajmavdn 6 iti 1 “give 3 that 1 metre 2 
by which 4 they may reach® us 5 (in order to reach us by it)” 7 ; Jaim.Br.3, 
105 tan 1 nah 2 prayaccha 3 yair* vayam 5 ghosinir 6 asamd 7 “iibergib 3 sie 1 
uns 2 , damit 4 - 7 wir 5 durch sie 4 gerauschvoll 6 werden 7 ” (Caland) the 
final sense is implied in the context in its entirety; in Avestan, e.g. 
Yt. 15,40 “(permit us to find a lord of a house) who 1 will take 4 every 
care 3 of us 2 ” yd 1 no 2 hribdrdtqvi 3 bardt 4 ; in Greek: 0 127 xmat£ei tyM;, 8; 
y.e (payfloi . . . drjpdv “shall dart up ... to eat” 4 ). Attention may finally 


4 ) The subj. of the verb as- “to be” is often found in this construction. Its 
general and vague sense makes it especially fit for paratactic addition. In Plautus 
the subj. of e*ae is likewise very frequent in phrases such a $ lac sis frugi (Morris, 
o.c., p. 284). 

2 ) It is worth mentioning that under similar circumstances conjunctions may 
be facultative also in other families of languages, e.g. in Georgian: see H. Vogt, 
Esquisse d’une grammaire du g^orgien moderne, Oslo 1936, p. 272. For the Latin 
constructions Plaut. Stich. 624 dixi equidem in carcerem ires and Capt. 844 ila dico , 
magnus ut sit —it is immaterial whether ut is present or absent—see C. L. Durham, 
subj. substantive clauses in Plautus, Cornell Studies in Class. Phil., 13; Bennett, 
o. c., I, p. 209ff. 

3 ) See above. 

4 ) This does not mean that any case of a relative construction with the subj. 
is easy to determine or, rather, easy to bring under one of the traditional heads: 
see e.g. W. G. Hale, Trans. Amer. Phil. Ass., 24, p. 165 on r 459 (where niXrfxai 
seems to mean: “will—as I foresee (express)—abide", although a final implication 
may be defended as well). Cf. e.g. also RV. 1, 107, 1 (“will", “so that...» 
“in order to ...” ?). In p 212; o 310, etc. a similar clause evidently conveys purpose. 
Cases such as C 158 are “ideal" rather than “prophetic" (Halo). In a negative clause 
(C 202) the existence of a process is, in general, negated. In constructions like S 756 
there is on the part of the speaker no doubt as to the actuality of the future fact 
denoted in the principal clause (ijzeooerai), whereas the subject of the subordinate 
clause only exists before his mental eye (£xti ai )> or —*° ©^P 1 ^ 33 ourselves otherwise 
—the “mental image" to hold the halls will be realized in future (of. also# 103).— 
Notice also AthV. 11, 1, 13 tdsam 1 gr^nltad 2 ycrtamd 3 yajiiiyd 4 dsal* “seize 3 of them 
whichever 3 is 5 worthy of sacrifice 4 ". The element of will, intention, hope, expec¬ 
tation etc. can also appear, cf. e.g. RV. 5, 4, 11. 
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be drawn to AthV. 7, 38, 4 mimed asas tvdm kevalah— where the accented 
verb indicates the dependent character of the clause—and the equi¬ 
valent 7, 37, 1 yathdso mama kevalah. . 

I am convinced that we should not speak here of semantic transi¬ 
tions 1 ), but only of the freedom of the ancient languages to use the 
subj. in numberless situations and in a considerable variety of con¬ 
structions. 

In translating final clauses into Dutch, English or other languages 
no finite verb is needed: £381 vvv 6' eg/eod' im beinvov, fra Zvvaytopev 
Xgqa, in Dutch: . . ora ons in de strijd te mengen”. In the Veda this 
is one of the most frequent uses of this mood: AV. 1, 2!), 5 yathd'hdm 2 
satruho 3 ’ sunt 4 “... in order to be 1 - 4 a slayer 3 of my' 2 ' enemies 3 ” or “that 
I shall be a . . although the process will (or may) be realized in the 
future, the interest of the speaker (and the hearer) mainly attaches to 
the aim or result in view, not to futurity 2 ). Similarly, n 369 Tr\Upa%ov 
Aoxowvrec, fra qdioiopev eXovreq \ avrov .. . Once again any discussion on 
the “volitional” or “prospective” character of the subj. 3 ) may ling¬ 
uistically speaking be regarded as irrelevant, although, of course, a 
philologist must ask himself how far there are, in context and situation, 
indications of intentions on the part of the speaker or of the author. Cf. 
also RV. 2, 26, 2; 4, 57, 6; 10, 85, 25; 174, 3 etc., after an imper. 10, 37, 
10; AV. 1, 16, 4; 22, 2; RV. 2, 30, 5 ava 1 ksipa 8 divo 3 asmdnam 4 . . . yina b 
ialrum* ... nijilrvah 1 “wirf 2 herab 1 den Stein 4 vom Himmel 3 . .., um 7 
dadurch 5 den Feind 6 zu 7 zerschmettern 7 ” (Delbriick). Other relative 
constructions are Av. Yt. 15, 40 aval 1 dyaptam 2 dazdi 3 no* yat 5 ntndno. 
paHim* vindama 7 t/o 8 no 9 hufontqm 10 barat 11 “give 3 us 4 that 1 success 2 
that 5 we find 7 a master of a house 6 who 8 will take 11 ever}’ care 10 of us 9 ”. 

Not infrequently, the nearest approximation in English to the original 
may be “is to (be)”: RV. 1, 107, 1 “Your favour may turn towards us 
which is to be the best procurer of free scope (ease)”: yd varivovittardsat. 
Omitting the so-called relative we obtain the above 'consecutive’ con¬ 
struction. Still more evident: 10, 29, 2 “the chariot 1 , which 2 was to be 3 
the winning one 4 ”: ratho 1 tyo 2 teat 3 sasavdn 4 ”; cf. also 2, 23, 14. In Latin, 
Plaut. Epid. 588 non patrem ego te nominem? “am I not to call you 
father?”; in Greek, rt Tiatiio “what is to become of me?” or “what am 


‘) Seo o.g. Walter, o.c., p. 17f. Needless to combat the author's view that in 
& 31 the subj. is future in sense. Here also, the idea of time is of secondary impor¬ 
tance. For “WillensauBerung, Aufforderung, Befohl, Gebot” seo also Slotty, o.c., 
p. 8; 19f. ( Wi Uenserklurung zugleich als Aufforderung”); Schwyzer-Debrunnor, 
o.c., II, p. 313f.; for the opinions of other scholars see also Walter, o.c., p. Iff. 

*) 7116 German um zu, like the Dutch om te “bezeichnet die beabsichtigte 
\\ irkung (Behaghel, D.S., II, p. 337). In French the aim can be marked by pour: 
Xen. Cyr. 1, 2, 15 fra di aatpiozeQov dr)?M&i) . . . “pour mieux mottre en lumidre . . .” 
(Humbert, o.c., § 375); pour likewise expresses the intention to attain to an aim 
3 ) Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 313; Kuhner-Gerth, o.c., II, p. 379. 
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I to do?” This force of the subj. is especially evident when, in a dialogue 
it resumes an imper. of the partner: Plaut. Bacch. 731 scribe :: quid 
scribam ?; Plato Gorg. 447C iqov axnov :: rt igwftai; “what am I to ask?” 
As the imper. which generally speaking only occurs in positive principal 
clauses—is the expression of a concept without specialization, which 
assumes that the person addressed will understand it as a command 
without qualification, this use of the subj. puts its character beyond 
doubt: the speaker views the process as a concept, not as actuality. 

Despite the rule to use, in Greek, the subj. after iva etc. “in order 
that” if the verb of the main clause is primary, and the tendency to 
employ the opt., if the leading verb is secondary, the subj. is very 
common in the latter case. The author can adopt the mood (and tense) 
which the person himself would have used 1 ). Thus we find d 579 “this 
the gods wrought (reufav) ... that there might be (Iva fjoi) a song”. 
Inversely, a final clause sometimes takes the opt. in the case of a primary 
verb in the main clause: q 250 afco “I shall take (him on a ship) ... Iva 
fioi fiCoTov noXvv tifapoi. In principle, and leaving mechanisation out of 
account 2 ), all depends on the question whether the process is viewed as 
belonging to realizable, or to 'contingent’, ideal (or mental) existence. 
Whereas for instance in Xen. An. 1, 4, 18 nXoia y.arey.avoev Iva fi-Xj Kvqo; 
diafifj all attention is focussed on the intention to prevent Cyrus from 
crossing over, the opt. yoi in q 250 shows that the person speaking 
reckons with the possibility that his expectation will not be fulfilled 3 ), 
and the opt. -Ootitoi in y 284f. that the speaker from a distance takes into 
account the contingent character of the process of burying which Mene- 
laus himself, (who was much more concerned by the accident) in con¬ 
ceiving the idea of paying funeral honours to his comrade had neglected: 
<3? o fib bda xareo'/eTo . . ., | dipq’ frcaoov •ddnxoi. Cf. e.g. also y. 26; 65. 
The fact that “une finale appartenant au passe soit sentie comme se 
prolongeant dans le present” (Humbert) has in cases such as Xen. An. 1, 
4, 18 not determined the use of the subj.; it is only conditioned by that 
state of mind of the author—who tends to identify his own point of view 

*) . . mit lebendiger Zuriickversetzung des Sprechenden in Zeit und Seele des 

die Absicht Fassenden (Representation)”, Rehdantz-Richter, on Xen. An. 1, 1, 5 
and 5, 4, 21. ‘‘The subj. thus used for the opt. makes the language more vivid, 
by introducing more nearly the original form of thought of the person whose pur¬ 
pose is stated” (Goodwin, o.c., p. 116, § 321). 

2 ) See ch. VII. 

3 ) Cf. also Lys. 20, 21. Humbert whose explanations are somewhat cumbrous 
he does not adopt the traditional distinction between primary and secondary 
tenses in the main clause—attaches too much value to temporal implications. 
There is no use in explaining A 94 fj).v&eg, orpoa Idp “... venu pour voir by the 
assumption that the speaker has xl tjxetg; in mind. Goodwin (o.c., § 322) was 
doubtless wrong in holding that there appears no good reason for the anomaly opt. 
after prim, tense in A 344 etc. A sufficiency of examples is afforded by Goodwin, 
o.c., p. 113ff. and Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., II, p. 378ff. 
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with that of the subject of his narrative—which prompted lnm to choose 
that category 1 ). 

It would be beyond the scope of this work to enter into a discussion 
of all combinations of moods and conjunctions 2 ). Suffice it to mention 
that the use of the subj. is natural after d<poa and in the sense of 
“until, till” 3 ) with reference to an event of mental, but realizable exis¬ 
tence (A 82; £87; M 10) 4 ); after d<pQa “so long as, while”, in relation 
to processes which are not yet actual (!P47 wpga faoiot /iereto) “while 
yet I abide among the living”; A 346; a 133). Whereas the same 'temporal 
conjunction’ when relating to present or past facts is followed by the 
pres. ind. or the impf. (cf. e.g. M 141; A 342), it never precedes a future 
verb form in the opposite case, not even if the principal clause takes a 
future: p 204 ovde no? loa \ eooerai (“nor shall—”), otpga xev i\ ye diargi- 
Pyotv Ayaiov >- 6 ); Q 183; Soph. El. 225. The reason of this is clear: the 
processes referred to in these clauses appear to the mind of the speaker 
as a continuation, in the mental sphere, of existing events or situations, 
or as a sequel to these, not as decidedly future actuality: !^47 (see above); 
Soph. Tr. 148 fro; u; dm naoOevov yvvJj \ xXydtj’, Ai. 555. 

Compare, in Vedic, yat subj. in the same sense (Rgveda): 7, 88, 4 
“so long as heaven and earth endure”; 10, 68, 10 “so long as sun and 
moon (will) rise”; AV. 6, 75, 3 ydvat 1 siiryo 2 asad 3 divi 4 “so long as 1 the 
sun 2 will be 3 in the sky 4 ”, and in Avestan: Y. 28,4 yavat 1 isdi 2 (subj.) 
tava 3 cd*, aval 5 ySdi 6 “so long 5 I will teach 6 as 1 I am (will be) able 2 and 4 
(will) have power 3 ”. In idiomatic Dutch translations of the above pass¬ 
ages the present would be preferred to the emphatic future: Soph. El. 225 
ov Tatra; drag, ftyga fie pio; lyy Dutch “zolang ik leef”, Germ, 

“so lange ich lebe” 6 ); cf. y 353f. Whereas dre “when, at the time when” 
is followed by the indie, (impf., aor.) with reference to single events 
or actions in past time or (pres.) in descriptions of events which go on 
now or happen always, the future is only seldom used: o 272 relating 
to a definite future: vv£ 6' ecrcai dre di) orvyegog ya/xo; avriPoAijoei | ovAo/ttVi^ 
ifxedev. Elsewhere epic and lyrical poetry has the subj.: 0 207 this is 
'general’ and 'timeless’: ia&Xov xai to rhvy.rai, 6? dyyeko; alaiya eldfj ; 

*) For A 444; Hdt. 7, 8, 2; Xen. An. 1, 6, 6 and similar cases, in which purpose 
and intention are past and present; see Kuhner-Gerth, o.o., II, p. 380f. 

2 ) For comparable phenomena in Celtic see Pedersen, Vergl. Gr. II, p. 320ff.; 
Brugmann, Grundrifl 2 , 11,3, p. 850; for Armenian: Brugmann, o.c., p. 840f.; 
Meillet, Altarmenisches Elomentarbuch, Heidelberg 1913, p. 137; for Latin o g* 
Leumann-Hofmann, o.c., p. 762. 

s ) Hirt (o.c., VI, p. 274), too apodeictically holds that the subj. “in Folge- und 
Absichtssatzen natiirlich futurisch ist”. 

/i the real,zatl0n 13 supposed to occur at an uncertain futuro time 

(Liddell-Scott, s.v.) is a matter of indifference. 

*) After an imper. e.g. P 186. 

•) (Schneidewin-Nauck-)Bruhn 10 unduly stresses “den futurisolien Sinn”. 
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cf. A 260; in anticipating happenings of uncertain futurity, which .... 
may never arise: 7 337 “waiting ever for woeful tidings of me”, 8x 
anotp&ifiivoio nvdv,xat. After a series of emphatic future forms, denoting 
in boasting and minatory speech processes viewed as (future) reality 
a 8te clause referring to an action anticipated in the sphere of 'ideal 
existence’, contains a subj.: 0 316ff.: “he shall (iaxai) have no need of 
a mound, when they make his funeral (tfcbrrcoatv)”. Similarly, the anti¬ 
cipation of Ilios’ destruction is confidently stated to be realized in the 
future: A 164 ioosxat ijyao, ox 3 av nox’ dhbXji IXiog lot]. In connection with 
the 'iterative’ 8xe the subj. proves to be used irrespective of time: cf. 1101 
(future); v 101 (present); S 522 (past); A 80 (timeless in a general say- 
ing): what is essential is that the speaker, while conceiving the contents 
of the sentence in its entirety as actual, views the contents of the sub¬ 
ordinate (“temporal”) clause as existing in the realm of the mind, not 
referring to particular actual events 1 ). The subj. after ngiv may be ex¬ 
plained in a similar way: g 9 “she will not cease from wailing ... until 
she sees my very self”: ngiv y' avx6v fie i&rjxai: the process of seeing 
exists in the mind of the speaker, not (yet) in reality. Cf. also E 135. 
Mention may be made here of the construction represented by Hdt. 7, 54 
Sdg^rjg . . . Evyexo . . . /xrjde/iiav oi owxvyjrjv xotavxrp yeviaOai, i\ fuv navosi 
y.axaoxgiyiaodai xijv Evgunrjv nooxegov f) ini xigfiaai xoiai iy.Eivrjg yevyxai 
where the inf. (cf. 7, 2) would be the usual construction 2 ). 

We might here recall to memory Vedic instances of yat -f- subj.: 
RV. 5, 31, 5 yat 1 te 2 vfsano 3 arkdm 4 drain 6 “when 1 the bulls 3 sang 5 the 
song of praise 4 for Thee 2 ” 3 ); cf. 6; 1, 72, 3; 4, 55, 2b. For the use of the 
subj. in connection with a temporal relative in Anc. Indian, see e.g. 
also JaiinBr. 3, 122 yadai l va 2 vayam 3 yunajamahd*, athd 6 nvddhdvatdd 6 
iti 1 “in dem Augenblick, in dem 1 - 2 wir 3 aufbrechen werden 4 , sollst du 
hinter (uns) her laufen 9 ” 7 (Caland). In contradistinction to Delbrvick 4 ) 
who was convinced that in sentences of this structure the subj. corres¬ 
ponded to the Latin fut. exactum, Minard 5 ), rejecting this supposition, 
held that such a nuance, if it existed, must be due to the mood, not to 
the conjunction. That is true, but the main point to be borne in mind 
is—as it appears to me—the non-temporal value of the subj.: in the 
above instance the process of making ready for departure is a mental 
image created by the speaker’s visualizing; it is an image called up in 
the hearer’s mind. Similarly SatBr. 10, 4, 3, 9 9 ) yadai l va 2 tvam 3 etam 4 


*) We also find a subj. after an indefinite “when”, the following process being 
an object of reflection, no hic-et-nunc actuality: see e.g. RV. 6, 35, 2; 3. 

*) See Stein on this passage. 

3 ) F. Bollensen, ZDMG. 22, p. 574 regarded this subj. (and also those of 4, 55, 2; 
6, 17, 11) as equivalent with the indie. 

4 ) Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, p. 325. 

*) Minard, o.c., p. 154f. *) See Minard, o.c., p. 154. 
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bhagam 5 harasa* atha 1 . . . iarirena 8 mrto 9 ’sad 10 yo 11 . . . “quand 1 * 2 tot 
tii® l’ 4 auras pris pour 6 ta part 5 , alors 7 seulement immortel 8 * 9 sera 10 
qui 11 . . both processes, that of taking and that of being, are, at the 
moment of speaking, mental images; the relative chronology of the 
processes is left unexpressed. In Greek parallel instances may be found: 
/ lOOf. rib ae yoi) . . . xQyyvai de xai dX?up, or' &v riva d-vpoQ dvtbyp which 
may be rendered by “may have prompted him to . . That languages 
which possess a futurum exactum would use that form or construction 
in translating is another question. In case of indicative verb forms 
being used the internal chronological relation is not expressed either: 
SatBr. 3, 1, 2, 9 so 1 yadd 2 ke&a&na&ru* vapaty 4 atha* sndti 8 which must 
mean 1 ) “after having cut 2 * 4 hair and beard 3 , he 1 has a bath 6 ” (not: 
“when he . .he . . .”), the processes being successive, not contempo¬ 
raneous. It may be remembered that the relative chronological function 
of the Latin fut. ex. has developed only in the course of time in those 
subordinate clauses which implied anteriority: Plaut. Rud. 755 postea 
aspicito meum, quando ego tuum inspectavero 2 ). It remained foreign to 
Greek, where the aor. subj.—which is the source of the Latin fut. II— 
must be in a modal, not in a temporal sense: A 128f.; q 549 3 ). 

The subj. is, in Anc. Ind., incidentally also connected with yatra*). As 
to BarUp. 3, 9, 25 ahallikeHi 2 ho 3 vdca 4 .. . yatraiHad 6 anyatrd 1 smart 8 
manydsai 9 , here the subj. which was not clear to Delbruck 5 ), was, I 
think, used because the last words of the interlocutor “on what is the 
heart based?” implied, in the opinion of the speaker, the thought: “the 
heart is based on such and such a thing”; hence his answer: “you idiot 1 , 
that 6 you think 9 that it 6 would be elsewhere 7 than in ourselves 8 ”. 

It may therefore be concluded that this mood is especially apt to 
express a secondary process, that is to say: a process continuing, following 
after, succeeding to and resulting from or being made possible by another 
process. 

Hence also the very pronounced tendency to use the subj. in sub¬ 
ordinate clauses 6 ). There it is the counterpart of the imperative in 


*) Cf. also Minard, o.c., p. 21. 

*) For particulars: Leumann-Hofmann, Latein. Gramm. 5 , p. 563f. 

s ) Cf. also Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., H, I, p. 181, Anm. 2. «) Minard, o.c., p. 132. 

6 ) Delbruck, o.c., p. 326. That yatra + subj. “auf den Zeitpunkt hinweist” 
is no felicitous remark.—Cf. also JUpBr. 1, 13, 2 tatrai'va* kuru 3 yatro'pajivameHi « 
“make* (it) there 1 where 4 we can (may, will) live 5 on (it)”*. VadhS. (Caland, A.Or. 4) 
p. 195 a subj. which does not depend on a condition follows on conditional opta- 
tives: yatrai'nam * adhvaryur* apo 4 * vaghrapaydl 5 , tad * apdyacchdtheHi * “wenn‘ ihm* 
der Adhvaryu* das Wasser 4 zum Besohnuppern vorhalt 5 , so* sollt ihr es wee- 
nehmen 7 9 . Soe also Renou, D6c., p. 27. 8 

•) In the ancient Vedic texts the 'indifferent’ injunctive is significantly infro- 
quent in subordinate clauses: Delbruck, Altind. Synt., p. 358f.; Renou, D6o., 
p. l-.-For the decline and disappearance of the subj. in Vedio, with which we 
cannot occupy ourselves here, see Renou, o.c., p. I 4 ff. 
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principal clauses 1 ): AthV. 11, 1, 30 panihdm 1 . .. ddhi- rohayaibuim 4 | 
yena 5 rohdt 6 “make him 4 ascend 2 * 3 the path 1 .. by which 5 he will ascend 6 
(to the firmament)”. Or it occurs, in similar formulas, beside an opt. in 
main clauses: TS. 4, 1, 2, 3 yatah 1 khAnama 2 “(tell us) whence 1 we shall 
dig (him) up 2 ”: 4 tatah 1 khanema 2 “thence 1 let us dig up 2 (Agni)” 2 ). 
There are parallel instances in Greek. Applying to definite particular 
occurrences: r 285ff. “. . . let the Trojans give back Helen ... and pay 
recompense, even such as shall abide in the minds of men that are yet 
to be”: r) re ... neXprai 3 ). That in Vedic the subj. was the mode of 
subordination par excellence is also evident from the rare appearance 
of a fut. subj. 4 ): RV. 4, 30, 23 yad . .. karisydh. 

The constructions of this type are often virtually conditional, or 
temporal-conditional. RV. 10, 2, 2 svdhd 1 vayam 2 krndvamd 3 havtmsi 4 
devo 5 devdn 6 yajatv? “when we 2 prepare 3 oblations 4 with svdhd 1 the god 5 
must (shall) adore 7 the gods 6 ” but more exactly: “we—as a process of 
mental existence—prepare ... (notice the accent!): the god shall ...”; 
8, 100, 2; 10, 101, 3. The role of the subj. is obvious: “we prepare (in 
the mind) oblations . . .” i.e. “put the case: we p. o. .. .” 5 ). A clause of 
this type can be introduced and included by ya -: RV. 7, 88, 6; by yad: 
1,54,5. In Vedic prose this construction is comparatively speaking 


frequent: the rel. clause usually precedes, the main clause containing 
another subj. serving to make known the speaker’s wish or the inevitabil¬ 
ity of the occurrence. These sentences express, inter alia, a threat (e.g. 
TS. 2, 6, 10, 2; the main clause may be omitted: PBr. 14, 6, 8 ya 1 


indram 2 yajdtd 3 Hi* “if 1 anyone 1 worships 3 Indra 2 ” 4 ), a promise, an 
agreement, the formulation of a wager (e.g. PBr. 21, 13, 2 vaco mithunena 
vijayamahai : yatare no vaco mithunam na prativinddms te para bhavan 
Hi) 6 ). That inevitability can be expressed by the subj. follows from its 
function to indicate also processes which in the speaker s eyes are 
impending, or are a logical necessity to follow from the realization of 
a condition. Whether or not the process denoted by the subj. is, in a 
given passage, inevitable, does not depend on the subj., but on the 
context in the largest sense of the term. When after 8; “whoever , in 
the 'collective hypothetical sense’, the subj. is used, the clause likewise 
bears a general-conditional force: d 165 “a son when his father has 
gone has many sorrows, when (if) there are no other men to be is 


1) Cf. also the instances given by Bloomfield and Edgerton, Vedic Variants, I, 
§ 93, who however did not notice this point; Renou, o.c., § 15f. 

2 ) See Bloomfield-Edgerton, o.c., I, § 169. r^Want 

=>) For the original character of the so-called relative clauses see my relevant 

paper in the Lingua, 4, p. Iff. .,. 

*) Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, § 538a; Renou, Gramm. v6dique, p. 145. 

6 ) For conditional clauses see chapter IX. 

•) For particulars see Renou, D6c., p. 27. 
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helpers”: o> dXXoi .. . Ztooiv'). Cf. also 5 81; Hes. Op. 327; cf. also 

107 

The subj. is also, in a significant way, used in putting a case: TBr. 1, 
5 , 9 , 4 ynd vd ulam uccair yajhena cariima (followed by a main clause 
in the indie.) “(posons le cas) ou nous procederions au sacrifice (avec 
recitation) a voix haute” 2 ). The Latin subj. is likewise used in asserting 
one’s conviction with regard to one’s own action in a supposed case: 
Plaut. Capt. 274 Thalem talento non emam\ also (more generally) in 
connection with a supposed case: Plaut. Bacch. 139. 

There is a strong tendency in several ancient I.-E. languages to use 
the subj. rather than the indie, in generalizations and predications of 
general application 3 ) 4 ): RV.8,31,1 y6 l ydjdti 2 “(anyone) who 1 wor¬ 
ships 2 ”; AthV. 11, 1, 13 “seize then of them whichever (yatamdh) is 
(asan) . . RV. 5, 29, 14 yd 1 cin 2 mi 3 vajrin 4 krndvo 3 dadhrsvdn 6 nd~ 
te 9 vartd 9 tdvisya 10 asti 11 tdisydli 12 “there is 11 nobody 7 who will check 9 
thine 8 strength 10 , whatever 1 - 2 Thou (wilt) boldly 6 perform(est) 5 , O 
bearer of the vajra 4 ”. In Greek, a 351 men praise (ind.) that song the 
most, 7 } ti; ... v£(ot6t 7) u/iqn^eXyrat; 5 407 ot) dyveuv; 6; dOavdroioi 
/idp/rut 5 ); 7117; iV229; e 448; Hes. Op. 224; 327 8 ). In this language 
the subj. is typical of the present general protasis as opposed to the 
indie, in the present particular protasis: f 373; cf. A 192; A 218; and in 
8; ti; clauses: v 335 yijfiaod' 8 s t t; . . . jrActcrra xogyoiv 1 ). Thus, in t? 32 
the sentence taken as a whole is an assertion, but the 8u; clause exists 
only as an idea, no particular person being meant: oude yup ov<5t tic; 
tiXXo;, 8ti$ . . . bcrjTai, \ h'dade . . . dyoov fievei. Subj. and indie, can alter¬ 
nate: RV. G, 52, 2 ati 1 m 2 yo 3 maruto 1 nianyate 5 ?io 8 brahma 1 vd 9 ydli 9 
kriydmdnam 10 ninitsat n “oder 2 wer 3 sich mehr 1 diinkt 5 als wir®, ihr 
Marut 4 , oder 8 wer 9 die (von uns) getane 10 feierliche Rede 7 schmahen 
will 11 ” ( Geldner) 8 ). A general-ideal sense must be attributed to this 

‘) For “5; = idv nsee Lingua, 4, p. 33f. In my opinion *fo- originally was, 
in the main, an “emphasizing”, “defining” and isolating element, the conditional 
relation being implied in the context and the construction of the sentence in its 
entirety. 

*) Renou, D6c., p. 29, who observes: “. . . il est visible que le subj. dans les 
subordonn6os des Br. n’a pas de valeur par lui-meme; la nuance eventuelle qu’il 
porte en g6n6ral r^sulte du contexte plutdt quo de la forme moine, sinon Ton no 
comprendrait pas pourquoi l’usage en est aussi strictoment d6termiu6.” 

s ) See e.g. Speyer, V.S.S., p. 85 (§ 272, 3). 

4 ) Hirt was of the opinion that this subj. represented the 'injunctive' (indie, 
aor., gnomio aor.), see: Indog. Gramm., VH, p. 151. Despite the similarity of the 
functions it would be difficult to substantiate this thesis (see chapter IV). 

6 )Hirt,Indog. Gramm., VTI, p. 160, n. 2 correctly observes: “Der Koujunktiv 
1 st hier zeitlos.” * 

•) For a collection of post-Horaeric instances see Stahl, Krit.-hist. Syntax, p. 294ff 
) For ad or ixdoroxe in the main clause see Stahl, o.c., p. 310f. 

8 ) See also Renou, o.c., § 23 “nuance d'ind6termination, si Ton veut 

I’mnnA AbaL'* 
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mood in such instances as RV. 7, 53, 3 asme 1 dhattam 2 ydd 3 as ad* dskr- 
dhoyu 5 “bringet 2 uns 1 das, was 3 ungeschmalert 5 sein wird 4 ”. Cf. 5 , 53 , 15 . 
The speaker does not confine the contents to hic-et-nunc actuality 1 ). 

The above examples are all taken from subordinate clauses. The 
general character of the clause is not always determined by the relative 
pronoun, in RV. 1, 70, 7 the rel. is a substitute for Agni, but the subject 
of the sentence and the temporal location of the process are indefinite: 
vdrdhdn 1 yam 2 jmrvth 3 ksapah 4 “whom 2 (Agni) they make increase 1 in 
many 3 nights 4 ”; cf. 72, 3; 6 , 17, ll 2 ). The process does not apply to 
particular actual processes, but to 'mental reality’. In Latin we find the 
subj. in examples of the 'generalizing ideal second person’: Plaut. M.G. 
689 hoc numquam verbum ex uxore (“from a wife”) audios. 

Now, is Miss Hahn 3 ) right in contending that this use can be ac¬ 
counted for “precisely on the assumption that these subjunctives were 
originally futures, and in no other way whatever” ? Or Stahl 4 ) in defending 
the opposite view: “Dadurch daB nun diese generellen Satze schon bei 
Homer nicht mehr als reine Begehrungssatze empfunden wurden, konnte 
zeitliche Relation bei ihnen eintreten”? It may be argued that in passages 
such as / 116 f. dvrl n> noMmv | Aawv iartv dvtjg, Sv re Zevg xrjqi tpiXyay 
the verb does not refer to an actual process, to a “here and now”, to 
an actual particular case, but to an ideal process predicated of Zeus with 
refence to man (in general, i.e. to any man whom the god loves). Here 
the act exists only as an idea;—but the statement is applicable to any 
case which may arise, and so the idea can materialize anywhere and at 
any time. “Erwartete Verwirklichung” is too restricted a description 5 ), 
because the judgement also applies to instances in the past (cf. e.g. 
f 373) and in the present (cf. 1 116f.: 118 mg vvv . . .); it may apply to 
ever recurrent events or to the periodic phenomena in nature (A 192), 
which are essentially timeless (not only expected in the future) and have 
nothing to do with volition.—The construction a 349 (Zevg) diScoaiv j 
. . . onojg tdthjoiv, bidarm can be judged in a similar way, where the act 


*) Hence also, I suppose, the Latin phrase quod sciam (see W. G. Hale, The 
mode in the phrases quod sciam, etc., Trans. Amer. Phil. Ass., 22, p. 105ff.): Plaut. 
Men. 1106 nil reticebo quod sciam “nothing that I (not particularly now, but 
generally speaking) know will I keep back”; hence also q. 8. “so far as I know 
Amph. 749 numquam factum est, quod sciam “it never happened so far as I know . 

*) Geldner’s (Rigveda I, on 1, 70, 7) attempt to explain this use as a Konj. 
bei Zeitangabe”—he translated the verbs by preterits, regarding them in a note 
on 6, 17, 11 as “eigentiimlich”—has deservedly been combatted by Renou, o.c., 
§ 23. I for one am inclined to judge the subordinate clause in RV. 6, 38, 4 in the 
same way: the subject is “soma and sacrifice” in general; Geldner’s “starken moge 

should be read: “starken”. „ o ah 

3 ) Kuhner-Gerth, o.c., II, p. 250f.; Hahn, o.c., p. 9. 4 ) Stahl, o.c., p. 2 • 

6) Cf. Mutzbauer, Grundbed. d. Konj. u. Opt., p. 56 “.. . ein Mann, do 
gerade, wie ich orwarto, von dem ich erwarte, dafl Zeus lhm seme Liebe zuwen 
(a translation not to be endorsed). 
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of willing does not bear upon particular actual happenings. As opposed 
to an unequivocally past tense the sense of the subj. is of course future. 
RV. 1, 113, lOf/d 1 vyusur 2 yds 3 ca x nunam* vyuchdn 6 “which 1 have shone 
forth 2 (hitherto), and 1 which 3 shall shine forth 6 hereafter 5 ” 1 ). 

Similar remarks apply to the so-called iterative subj., i.e. the appear¬ 
ance of the mood in a context implying iteration: Eur. Ale. 671 f\v iyyv; 
iX&jj ddmTo;, ovdei; povkrcai Ovrjoxeiv. The apodosis expresses a repeated 
or customary action or a general truth. Here we shoidd not say that the 
'iterative’ is a “futurischer Konjunktiv” 2 ), because the ideal process of 
coming can be realized in any particular case; since the aphorism gives 
evidence of the speaker’s wordly wisdom, realization in the past is 
included. Cf. also Dem. 2, 12 ana? Xoyo;, av tbiy rd TiodypaTa, yaraiov 
rt (paiveTat xai xevov “all speech, if deeds are wanting, appears mere 
emptiness and vanity”.—Cf. e.g. also SatBr. 1,8, 1,6 ydvad ydvat “as 
gradually as” + subj... . tdvat Id vat “so” -f- subj. The Vedic line (RV. 6, 
28, 3) vd l Id 2 naJanti 3 na x dabhdti 5 Idskarah 6 must be translated: “they 2 
do not 1 become lost 3 , no 1 thief 6 can harm 5 (them)”, because the context 
makes it clear that no special thief is meant. If this, however, should be 
the case the sentence would lose its general character and the translation 
would be “... the thief will not. ..”. In AV. 4, 16, 4 yo l dydm 2 ati- 
sdrpdt 3 parastdn 1 na s sd a mucyditai 1 vdrunasya 8 rdjriah 9 “he (of ideal 
existence) who 1 steals 3 far away 4 beyond 3 the sky 2 , he 6 does not 5 (in my 
mind’s eye) escape 7 king 9 Varuna 8 ” the former clause in itself is inde¬ 
finite or general, the latter is determinate only in appearance. In trans¬ 
lating the subjunctives are, however, rendered differently: “though one 
steal away” or “whoso should creep ..and “he shall (can) not” 
respectively 3 ). Once again the specialized function traditionally attri¬ 
buted to the mood really belongs to other elements of the sentence or 
to the utterance in its entirety: hence the predilection of this subj. for 
clauses introduced by the so-called relative (<5,- r i;: v 335!; see above) 4 ). 

The subj. in the indirect questions 5 ) can in my opinion also be consi¬ 
dered to express 'ideal existence’: /3 332 rt? <5’ oh 3’ el \ . duiokyrai 

“who knows if he . .. may (will) perish . .X 245 f. Curiously enough 
this subj. sometimes joins a future: a 265 ovx old' el xev p' dvtoei tied; if 
y.ev dXd)uj I do not know whether the god will bring me back, or whether 
I shall fa ll into the enemy’s hand”; 0 532. In using the future the speaker 


*) See above. *) Thus Hirt, Indog. Gramm., VI, p. 275. 

’> D ^ V - 9 ; 101 ’ 9 wnamahai not exactly "siogon m6gen” (Delbruok, Altind. Synt., 
p. J18). Other instances: ibidem, p. 319f. 

§ 186 1 feSr tHat 1 00111101 subscribe 10 the explication given by Humbert, o. o.. 

5 ) For the term “indirect question” see Lingua, 4, p. 270ff. In a broader sense 
the term is also used to include the types v 365 Stic; .. . y< Wai and 

o7; 265f ?tnhl S: " 17 °o?k?' al3 ° Kllhnor - Ge rth. o.c., I, p. 222; Goodwin, 
O.C., p. ^o5f.; Stahl, o.o., p. 310f. 

7* 
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gives evidence of a more or less temporal view of the process. But one 
indie, can suffice. It may be suggested to view this combination of fut. 
and subj. in the same light as the well-known 'omission* of the pre¬ 
position in the second member of phrases such as Thuc. 3, 67, 1 y.ai 
vneq vyCov y.ai Jjydjv, the addition of the preposition (e.g. Xen.An. 1, 1, 7 
y.ai y.a-ca yfjv y.ai y.aza dakazrav) being emphatic or a means of effecting 
clearness 1 ).—Passages such as £33 “shall we not leave the T. and A. 
to fight”, otuioteqoioi . . . Zevq y.vboq ooeijrj admit of the same explication. 
There is for the rest much diversity among the I.-E. languages with 
regard to the use of the subj. in indirect speech (coniunctivus obliquus). 
For Greek, reference may be made to the above observations and the 
handbooks 2 ). 

There is, in Vedic, an interesting 'particle of interrogation’, used in 
direct and indirect questions, kuvid : the verb following it—which is 
almost always in the subj.—does not lose its accent; that is to say: 
the clause containing this verb is characterized as subordinate. Cf. RV. 3, 
42,2 tdm 1 indra 2 madam 3 d x gahi s ... kuvin 6 nti 1 asya* trpruivah 9 “come 4 < 5 , 
0 Indra 2 , to this 1 intoxicating drink 3 . .. (where) indeed 6 thou (shalfc) 
become(st) satiated 9 with it 8 ” 3 ), where the kuvid clause depends on the 
preceding words. Cf. 6, 23, 9; 5, 3, 10. Often, however, the kuvid clause 
does not follow another sentence with which it is closely connected 4 ): 
4,51,4 kuvit 1 sd 2 ... sandyo 3 ndvo* vafi ydmo 6 babhuydd 1 ... “should 7 this 2 
be 7 an old 3 course 6 or 6 a new 4 .. J 1 (with the verb in the opt.); 1, 143, 6 
kuvin 1 no 2 agnir 3 uedthasya 4 vtr 5 dsat 6 “ob 1 wohl 1 Agni 3 an unserem 2 
Preislied 4 seine Lust 5 haben 6 wird 6 ?” (Geldner). Delbriick at the time 
surmised that these kuvid clauses “von einem nicht ausgesprochenen 
Gedanken innerlich abhangig sind”. It would be preferable to say that 
in these cases the mood and the accent of the following verb are condi¬ 
tioned by the mood, view or opinion of the speaker at the moment of 
pronouncing the more or less interjectional kuvid h ). The subj., here 


*) An emphatic iyeb (see my paper in the Acta Or., 19, 1942, p. 21 Iff.) is not 
repeated either if a second verb is added. 

2 ) See e.g. Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 319. f> 

3 ) . ob du dich ... orfreuen mogest” (Delbriick); “gewifi wirst du ..• 
(Geldner). The 'original* sense of the particle which probably represents ku 
“how/where, anyhow/anywhere” (for the so-called interr.-indef. pronoun see 
Lingua, 4, p. 241ff.), and id “indeed”, may have been “anyhow indeed (. . .?) • 
Cf. Papini 8, 1, 30; Bha$ikas. 2, 7; H.Oldenberg, Zs. d. Deutschen Morgenl. GeseU- 
schaft, 60, p. 738; Delbriick, Altind. Synt., p. 650f.; Renou, Gramm. v6d., p.37U 

(who translates kuvid by “est-ce que par hasard?”). „ 

*) In contradistinction to Delbriick, l.c. I would defend the subordinate 
character of sentences like RV. 2, 16, 7 (cf. also Geldner’s first interpretation: 
“Wettbewerb verschiedenor Opferer um Indra’s Gunst”) (Geldnor, Der Rigvea , 


I s , p. 297). , , .. • no i 

*) Geldner, o.c., HI, p. 345 even goes so far as to render kuvtt m 10, 11*, 

kuvit somasyapam iti by “ich merke, (dafi ich Soma getrunken habe) . 
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a train, conveys the idea 'mental existence of the process’, not infrequently 
in close succession to an antecedent clause: 2, 35, 2 “we would utter this 
hymn for him” kuvid' asya- vtdat 3 ? “perchance 1 he will take note of 
it 2 (?)”; the accent marks the subordination. We might compare haiita 1 ) 
—an inceptive and exclamatory particle, expressive of exhortation— 
which falls under the same rule, formulated by Panini 8, 1, 30: SatBr. 
1, 2, 5, 2 hante'mdm 2 prthivim 3 vibhdjamahai 1 “come on! 1 let us divide 1 
the 2 earth 3 among ourselves 4 ”. In the brahmanas the hanta construction 
tends to join another sentence pronounced by the same speaker 2 ): 
JBr. 1, 294 te abrutdm: ittham ced vai bhavisyavo, na vai tarhi saksydvah 
prajd bhartum; hanta rupani vyatisajavaha iti. Compare also the—likewise 
afore-mentioned—Gr. bevgo: $ 292 btvoo <fih] Xixrgovbe rganetopev ; 
Eur. Ba. 341 bevgo aov aretpaj xdga; and bevre in £ 128 bevr' topev. 
These indeclinable words, like the verbs above mentioned, help the 
hearer to understand what the mood alone leaves undefined. 

In combination with aid “not” (na + id) the accented subj. expresses 
the idea of “lest”, e.g. RV. 5, 79, 9. Thus AthV. 13, 1, 12 md l nm 2 hdsin 3 
ndthito 4 tva • jahdni 7 must mean: “let 1 him 3 not 1 abandon 3 me 3 , 

lest 3 I, a suppliant 4 , abandon 7 thee 8 ” 3 ). In the brahmanas the use of 
ned becomes more frequent. “C’est parce que le subj. h£rite tendait vers 
une nuance «subordonnee» qu’il s’est refugte dans cet emploi et a oriente 
net dans le sensd’une particule fortement subordonnante.” 4 ) The particle 
ned is not essential in this use: AiBr. 8, 6, 11 where na fulfills the same 
task. This construction was also taught by Panini 3, 4, 8 (“apprehen¬ 
sion”): nej jihmdyanto narakam patdma “de crainte que, nous detournant 
du droit chemin, nous ne tombions dans l’enfer” (Renou). See e.g. also 
SatBr. 4, 1, 5, 7. 


Mental 'reality’ of the process must indeed be sought in the subj. 
after verbs expressing fear or apprehension: 1 244 alv&Q beiboixa . . . 
oi asieiXa; | ixreXeaioai deoi “this is the great fear of my heart, lest the 
gods fulfil for him his boastings” (Murray) 5 ). This construction is 
usually, and rightly, explained from an original “I fear (thinking) . . . 
should not. . .”. It must however be remembered that py rejects the 
realization of the thought expressed by the subjunctive verb form: 

*) Curiously enough both kuvit and hanta can be followed by an enclitic word: 
since this does not occupy the initial position, the interjeotions form part of the 
sentence. 


*) Particulars: Renou, D4c., p. 19. 

s ) Cf. also Whitney-Lanman, Atharvaveda, p. 712; Renou, D6c., p. 24. For net 
seo also: Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, p. 310; 545; Vergl. Synt„ HI. p. 288; 295. 
Other instances of the use of the construction: A. B. Koith, Rigveda Brahmanas, 
Harvard 1920, p. 93 f. 

4 ) Renou, D<5c., p. 24. 

5 ) See also Hirt, Indog. Gr., VI, p. 274. For the clauses with fir] seo also ch. X. 
Kuhner-Gerth’s (o.c., n, p. 394, 4) opinion with regard to the following eln is 
susceptible to improvement. 
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cf. B 195 “(did we not all hear what he said?)” prjri ... gety y.axov “let 
him not ; beware lest he ...”. In a principal clause which constitutes 
the content of a command the same subj. is found: A 26 zgcnegov S' bd 
HvVov ixeXXe- \ fir, ae y.r/euo (“Abmahnung”). For the particle py + subj. 
used in rejecting a thought compare also: ^ 123; W 407 y.r/dve re, pydi 
Xbcyodov; <p 370 J ); e 356 d> poi iyd>, py rig poi vtpaLvrjaiv doXov 2 ); E 684. 
Cf., in Anc.Ind., SatBr. 11,5, 1, 1 akamdm sma md ni padyasai which 
comes to “the idea of your lying with me against my will is to be rejected”; 
(and in Latin: Plaut. Poen. 251 ve .. . viiia loquamur\ Aul. 241 novi, ne 
doceas). The Romans said cave neges (Plaut. Most. 1025) just like fac 
abeas etc. 3 ). 

In a small number of cases the Vedic subj. is also accented after an 
'introductory’ or leading verb 4 ): RV. 5, 45, 6 dta 1 dhiyam 2 krnavdma 3 
“come on 1 , we will perform 3 the act of devotion 2 ”; an interesting in¬ 
stance is: 1, 81, 3 yuksvd 1 . . . hari 2 kam 3 hdnah 4 “yoke 1 thy bay steeds 2 ! 
whom 3 wilt thou slay 4 ?” The mental activity leading the speaker to 
formulate a process by means of a subj. verb form is sometimes indicated 
in the text: 77 646 (pgd^erro {fapcg, | noXXa .. . pegprjgi^wv, | fj rjdy y.ai 
y.elvov . . . | . . . ’Ey.riog | . . . drjojor). Cf. also 0 34 we have pity on the ... 
spearmen ol y.ev fy ... dXovrcu ; 77 435; n 74; y> 140 5 ). In Anc. Ind. TS. 1, 
5, 9, 4 so 1 ’ manyata 2 : imam 3 . . . stavani* “he 1 reflected 2 : «let me praise 4 
him 3 ...»” (MS. 4, 13, 4 etc.;) AiBr. 2, 7, 10 urukam 1 manyamand 2 , ned 3 
vas* toke 5 tanaye 6 ravitd 1 ravat 8 “deeming 2 (them) an owl 1 , lest 3 in your 4 
progeny 5 - 6 a howler 7 may howl 8 ”; KBr. 13, 3; AiBr. 3, 20, 1 avet (“he 
perceived”) ... hanta + subj.; JBr. 1, 105 akdmayante 1 mdml 2 lokdn 3 
jayama 4 “they desired 1 : may we win 4 these 2 worlds 3 ”. PBr. 6, 5, 12 
after “to curse”. Sometimes the expression of the thought which contains 
the subj. is closely connected with a yat clause, e.g. AiBr. 6, 18, 9 yad 1 
enani 2 iamsanty 3 ahindn 4 svargaml 5 lokdn 6 . .. avapnavdme 1 ti 8 “the fact 
that 1 they recite 3 them 2 (gives evidence of the intention formulated by 
the following words pronounced by them) 8 : «let us obtain 7 the worlds* 
of heaven 6 without defect 4 »” 8 ). Attention may also be drawn to the subj. 
after the phrase vararn vrnite “to choose a boon”, e.g. TS. 2, 4, 1, If. 
and after “choosing”: e.g. JUpBr. 1,51,6. In Sanskrit the intention 
can, of course, also be indicated by Hi: AiBr. 8, 24, 2 tasmdd 1 raja 2 
purodadhita 3 deva 4 me 3 ’ nnam 6 adann 1 iti 6 “therefore 1 the king 2 should 


*) Cf. e.g. Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, 316 in connection with A 470. 

2 ) For particulars: Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 317, 6; Kiihner-Gerth, 
o.c., I, p. 224f.; Humbert, o.c., p. 115; Slotty, o.c., p. 38ff.; C.Hentze, Bezz. Beitr. 

3 ) P See Durham, o.c., p. 54ff.; Morris, o.c., p. 379; Bennett, o.c., p. 232; 323; 
(Leumann-)Hofmann, o.c., p. 689, and Dolbriick, Vergl. Synt., Ill, p. 420. 

4 ) See Oldonberg, ZDMG. 60, p. 731. 

*) Notice also such constructions as /S 186 dfioov noTidty/ievog, at *e xdofloiv. 

For further particulars see Renou, D6c., p. 18. 
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appoint a purohita 3 (expressing his intentions by the words.) “(then) 
the gods 4 (will) eat 7 my 5 food 6 » 8 (or: «in order that the gods . . .») ). 

We may, I think, with good reason explain the rise of the subj. in 
RV. 10, 27, 1 and similar passages, where it occurs in the very beginning 
of a literary unit, in a similar way: asat 1 sir me 3 jaritah 1 sdWiivegdfy* 
...“well 2 , that 5 (I see in my mind) 1 is 1 my 3 impetus 8 , 0 invoker 4 ’’; 
10, 165, 1, where the label 'voluntative’ might do duty; cf. AthV. 6, 98, 1; 

RV. 1, 94, 4; 7, 96,3: everywhere mental existence awaiting actualization. 

—Similarly, RV. 10, 50, 5 (Indra) dso nu kam ajdro vardhds ca ; 1, 176, 5. 
It is, in view of passages of this kind, not possible to maintain that the 
ancient Vedic subj. is always “un eventuel conditionne (dont) la reali¬ 
sation escomptee est soumise a d’autres evenements qui out place dans 


rintervalle’’ 2 ). 

In the Rgveda the subj. also occurs in passages cited from one of the 
persons mentioned in a text in order to make his thoughts or opinion 
known to the hearer. The verb of “saying” or “thinking” is always 
added: 8,93,5 ydd 1 ... na 2 inara 3 i7i 4 minyase 5 “if 1 Thou (Indra) 
thinkest 5 : «I shall not 2 die» 3 ” 4 .. ., which comes to “il est exclu que 
je meure 3 )” or rather “it is, in my opinion, out of the question that I 
die”. In the mantras of the younger samhitas the verb is usually omitted: 
AthV. 10, 2, 5 k6 l asya 2 bahd 3 sdmabharad 4 virijam 5 karavad 8 tti 1 “who 1 
brought together 4 his 2 two arms 3 , saying 7 «he must perforin 8 (deeds of) 
heroism 5 ))” 7 ? The intention of the subject of the antecedent clause is 
clearly expressed in passages like AthV. 3, 12, 1 ihaPva 2 dhruvdm 3 ni* 
minomi 5 Mlarn 6 ksdme 1 tisthati 8 “just 2 here 1 I erect 4 - 5 my dwelling 8 
so that it stands 8 firm 3 in security 7 ”; 5, 18, 2 sa l . . . gdmr adyad 3 adyd 1 
jlvani 5 md* tvah 1 “it may be that 3 he 1 will eat 3 the cow 2 (thinking) «in 
order to live 5 today 4 , not 8 tomorrow 7 ))”. 

Many authorities have endeavoured to derive the subjunctives oc¬ 
curring in subordinate clauses from the supposedly original types of 
usages (volitive, prospective etc.). Bennett, for instance, distinguishes 
between a subj. in “substantive clauses” developed from the volitive, 
a subj. in subst. clauses developed from the deliberative, a subj. of 
purpose etc. etc. 4 ). According to Ernout and Thomas “les propositions 
finales, indiquant le but vise ou le resultat cherche, sont au subjonctif, 


4 ) Not: “wishing «may the gods»” (A. B. Keith, Rigveda Brahmanos, Harvard 
1920, p. 339). 

2 ) Renou, D6c. ot disp. du subj., p. 9, § 14. 

3 ) Ronou, o.c., § 13. 

4 ) Bennett, o.c., I, p. 208—347. Cf. also (Leumann-)Hofraann, o.c., p. 708f.— 
In Latin the subordinate clauses in the indefinite 2 ni > singular stand, as a rule, in 
the subj., the origin of which does not seem to bo so obscure as was assumed by 
Bennett (o.c., I, p. 320): Ter. Phorm. 265 unum quom noris omnis noris .—Space 
forbids the discussion of the factors which have contributed to the establishment, 
in Latin, of the subj. in those constructions where it was not original. 
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employe conformement a son sens propre d’intention ou de volonte” 1 ). 
Humbert and Schwyzer-Debrunner 2 ) are of the opinion that the pre¬ 
sence of the voluntative subj. characterizes a subordinate clause 
as final. 

If we however remember the above tendency of the subj. to join a 
preceding verb and to express a subsequent (or 'consecutive’) idea on 
the one hand, and the frequent cases of addition of a verb expressing 
mental activity on the other, we always find the same schema, whether 
the antecedent verb expresses a command—e.g. Plaut. True. 839 
eloquere haec erae: puerum reddat —, a mere desire—Ter. And. 418 
uxorem ducas volo— 3 ), or a request^Plaut. Merc. 992 modo pacem 
jaciatis oro —, a warning, advice, admonition etc.—Lucil. 594 submitted 
alios censeo —, the idea of striving or seeing to—Cato, Agr. 73 bibant 
curato “let them drink! see to it!”; Plaut. Asin. 755 scribas, vide—, that 
of decision, resolution—Plaut. M.G. 729 statuit ... ut veneat ; cf. also 
Cas. 448 ceriumst hunc ... -praemittam*), or other connotations. It is the 
context—and particularly the verb of the principal clause—which lends 
the idea of volition to the utterance, not the subjunctive 5 ). There is no 
fundamental difference in construction between JBr. 1, 105 akamayanta 
. . .jayama (see above) and uxorem ducas volo, between imaxcr’ avdi)v 
. . . iy.fiddo) and Acc. 508 edicite ut omnes adhibeant, between Anc. Ind. 
hanta subj. and opus est or necesse est + the same mood, between 
other subjunctives and that in the Latin quid est quod meiuas? “what is 
there for you to fear?” > “why is it that you fear?” 6 ). In a similar way it 
is the context, not the subj., which is “deliberative” in Plaut. Cas. 1003 
nulla causa est quin verberes ; Poen. 881 quid dubitas quin ... faciat ?; 
Rud. 1172 contineri quin complectar -non queo. Nor is it advisable to call 

*) Emout-Thomas, o.c. 2 , p. 342. 

2 ) Humbert, o.c., p. 229: “... seules m^ritent k proprement parler le nom do 
finales, les propositions qui comportent un subjonctif de volont6 (ou Toptatif, 
son substitute)”; Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p.672 “Ausgangspunkt und 
Triiger der finalen Bedeutung war iiberall der voluntative Konjunktiv...”, and 
p. 311 “Prospektiv war von Haus aus iiberwiegend auch der Konj. in Nebon- 
eatzen . • 

3 ) There is no reason to consider with Bennett (o.c., p. 215 and 249), who 
agrees with Delbriick in his recognition of a wishing optative, this construction to 
contain an original optative: cf. also in Greek, Soph. El. 80 dOxiq /lelvto/Aev; Soph. 
Ph. 761 fiovtei ?.dpa>fiai; “would you have me take hold?” 

4 ) There is, as far as I am able to see, no use in assuming, with Bennett, o.c., 
p. 236, a special subj. of determined resolution, which then might have extended 
itself from the first person to others: in Plaut. Poen. 501 ... habeam , decretumst 
mihi it is the verb of the principal clause which expresses determination. 

6 ) Needles to say that many combinations of antecedent verbs and subjunctives 
are due to the influence of analogy. Yet those who adopt a theory of jussive, volitive 
or other special origin (see e.g. Durham, o.c., p. 37) are more often under the 
necessity of resorting to this expedient than those who would reject it. 

8 ) Cf. Durham, o.c., p. 77. 
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the subj. mood jussive in the so-called stipulative «/-clauses l ): Plaut. 
Bacch 875 (“do you want to have so much money”) • • • ut tibi mala 
mull a ingeram?- here as well as Cure. 660 the subj. by itself originally 
denoted a suggestion, conveyed an idea, or created a mental image; the 
character of a clause such as tu ut hodie certain des may be considered 
jussive, but Bacch. 875 and Men. 217 can, I suppose, more convincingly 
be explained from a subj. of 'ideal existence’ than through Bennett’s 
hypothesis that all stipulative clauses originally contained a 'jussive’. 
Any discussion of the 'nature’ of the phrase digitus guoi conaederet 
“worthy of his confidence” (Plaut. Asin. 80), of d. qui laudetur, in short, 
of the subj. phrases corresponding to the construction Oavfidaai 2 ) 
resolves itself into an examination of the origin of the sentence in its 
entirety and the 'original’ logical connections between the two clauses, 
not in that of the subj. alone. 

An observation remains to be made on the phenomenon of the so- 
called modal attraction or assimilation. It would appear to me that real 
instances of assimilation in the proper sense of the term—i.e. mechanical 
assimilation, e.g. Plaut. M.G. 149 faciemus ut quod viderit (instead of 
vidit) ite viderit —are much more infrequent than many scholars have 
been inclined to believe 3 ). Many cases of this 'attraction’ must on 
reflection rather be regarded as representing an opt. or subj. in their 
own right. In the second verb of E 107 vvv 6' ehj S; Tijode y' dfuivova 
figuv eviartoi is a potential: “if there were such a man, he could speak...”. 
Although it is true that the whole utterance is so to say marked as 
contingent, it cannot be maintained that the second opt. is mechanically 
conditioned by the first. So I fear that I cannot agree with those who 
would consider TS. 2, 6, 6, 2 an instance of this attraction 4 ): varatn 1 
vrnai 2 : yad 3 eva* . . . bahihparidhi 5 skanddt 6 , tan 1 me 8 bhrdtfndm 9 bhaga- 
dheyam 10 asad 11 iti 12 “let me choose 2 a boon 1 ; whatever 3 - 1 . . . falls® outside 
the enclosing-sticks 5 , let that 7 be 11 the share 10 of my 8 brothers 9 ” 12 . 
Starting from the assumption that the subj. expresses 'ideal existence’ 
both verb forms can be accounted for without supposing that they are 
dependent on each other. But, owing to their position in a subordinate 
or a principal clause, to the meaning of the verbs, intonation and other 
factors, yat . . . skanddt assumes a value translatable by “whatever falls” 
and tad asad that corresponding to our “let that be”. In the following 
sentence, which imparts to the reader knowledge about the facts existing 


>) Thus Bennett, Trans. Amer. Phil. Ass., 31, p. 223ff.; Syntax, I, p. 263ff.; 
(Leuraann-)Hofmann, o.c., p. 761. 

5 ) See e.g. Bennett, Syntax, I, p. 260f.; W. Kroll, in the Glotta, 7, p. 141. 

*) Cf. e.g. also Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 330 as compared with Kuhnor- 
uorth, I, p. 255ff.; and Ernout-Thomas, Syntaxe latine 2 , p. 402ff. 

4 ) Renou, D6c., p. 29 uses the term “harmonie verbale” referring to Minard 
o.c., p. 20, § 44 who speaks of “attraction”. 
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in the present after this wish has been fulfilled, the indicative is the 
appropriate verb form 1 ). 

From the comment made, in the preceding chapter, on the compound 
sentence with two optatives—type SB. 13,8,4,11, see further on—it 
may appear that I cannot adopt the view that one of the optatives has 
mechanically and by mere 'thoughtlessness’ conditioned the appearance 
of the other. This view seems to have arisen from the time-honoured 
assumption that, given the different character of the optatives under 
consideration and given the fact that as a rule only one of them has 
one of those functions which are regarded as basic (cupitive or potential), 
the other must have been secondary. Thus a sentence such as SatBr. 13, 
8, 4, 11 so 1 yathd 2 kamayeta 3 tatha 4 kurydt 5 “as 2 he 1 desires 3 thus 4 he 
should do 5 ” is, tacitly or explicitly, assumed to have arisen from sa 
yathd kdmayate tatha kurydt 2 ). Both verb forms can, as we have seen, 
be more satisfactorily explained directly from the ideal and contingent 
character of both processes, or if one would express oneself in this way, 
from the visualization and contingency inherent in the whole utterance 3 ). 
Cf. e.g. SatBr. 11, 4, 2, 7 “if one desires (opt.) it to be (opt.) ... one 
should (opt.) . . .” as compared with 14, 4, 3, 26 “when one who knows 
this departs (indie.) from this world, he enters (indie.) into his son”: 
the whole utterance is a statement; 8, 1, 2, 1 “when the sun rises (indie.), 
the whole space comes into existence (indie.)”, but 11, 1,4,4 “every 
time the moon does not rise (opt.), he should fast (opt.)”. SatBr. 9,1,2,12 

1 ) It must be conceded that part of this disagreement may be due to a different 
interpretation of the term “attraction” which is less harmless than “harmony”.— 
See also Minard, o.c., p. 20, §44, who after correctly observing that beside the 
construction with a future in both clauses “une subordonn6e qui appelle ou toldre 
nuance d’6ventuel passe au subjonctif” appears in connection with an imper. in 
the main clause, concludes that “aux modes et temps du possible ... l’attraction 
joue ais^ment qu’exerco la principale”; I would repeat my view that the subj. 
does not express what is possible or “6ventuel” and observe that in the sentences 
with two future forms such as SatBr. 13, 6, 2, 12 (Minard, o.c., § 677) the future 
of the principal clause is clearly more emphatic, referring to “cloar-cut” future 
events; here the future of the protasis introduced by yadi may, at least 'originally*, 
be due to 'attraction* proper: yadi 1 samsthdpayifyasi 2 puru$a* eva A puruqam* 
atsyaXXHi 1 “if 1 you put (them) to death 2 , man 3 will eat 6 man 5 ” 7 , although I would 
prefer to ascribe samsthapayi^yasi to the attitude of the speaker in pronouncing the 
whole sentence rather than to mechanical 'attraction'. As to SatBr. 6, 5, 2, 22 (see 
Minard, o.c., § 680) I would interpret yadi + the future bhetsyate as follows:^ “put 
the case that at a given moment in the future one (of them) goes to pieces**, and 
bharifyamah as “we shall...”. We can of course say that the whole utterance is 
viewed as future actuality. As compared with a subj. construction this double 
future impresses us as more vivid and unambiguous, also, under other circum¬ 
stances, as somewhat more peremptory or straightforward. 

2 ) Cf. Minard, o.c., p. 18ff. 

3 ) It may be important to recall that in Latin constructions of the typo Plaut. 
M. G. 736 qui deorum comilia culpet , stuUus ... sit the hypothetical tone is Ukewise 
maintained through the whole sentence (see also Morris, Am. J. Phil., 18, p. )• 
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is especially instructive: “if it is not broken (opt,), one should order it 
to be broken (opt,); for only when it is broken (ind.), the pain attacks 
(iiul.) his enemy”; the former sentence is contingent, the opt. bruyat 
having in this context the value of our “he should say”, the latter sen¬ 
tence is viewed as actuality. 

This is not to deny that the opt. construction was apt to be mechani¬ 
cally reproduced and to turn up in those cases in which the subordinate 
clause was not contingent. Thus SatBr. 11, 5, 1, 4 kalharn 1 tu 2 tad 3 
avirarn 4 ... syad 3 * yatra'ham 7 syam*? was correctly translated: “wie 
sollte es da keine Manner geben . . . wo ich bin?” 1 ); here the opt. sydm 
may be due to the phenomenon of'perseveration’ 8 ). So much for details; 
now to recapitulate: the harmony of the verb forms in both parts of a 
compound sentence 3 ) is, as it would appear to me, mainly due to homo¬ 
geneity in the speaker’s view of the relation between (the process con¬ 
tained in) the utterance as a whole and reality, not to 'thoughtlessness’, 
mechanical, and secondary developments. It goes, on the other hand 
without saying that these constructions were, in the idiom of the SatBr., 
traditional 4 ). 

An examination of those verbal categories in non-I.-E. languages 
which roughly speaking correspond to the I.-E. moods shows that one 
form class occurring at the same time in various functions fulfilled by 
the I.-E. subjunctive is no exeptional phenomenon. In the Southern 


l ) (R. Pischel-)K. Geldner, Vedische Studion, I, Stuttgart 1S89, p. 245. 

8 ) Seo R. J. A. Lagas, Syntactische perseveratie- en anticipatieverschijnselon 
bij oudere Griekse dichters. Thesis Nijmegen 1941; H. Oertel, t)ber grammatischo 

Perseverationserscheinungen, IF. 31, p. 49fT.; Havers, Handbuch, p. 72.—I would 
prefer to explain the passage SatBr. 3, 9, 3, 32 discussed by Minard o.c., p. 190 

(§ 690; cf. p. 19f., § 43) as follows: both yadi clauses contain an autonomous 
opt, "put the (ideal and contingent) case . . in the first apodosis the author 
remains in the contingent sphere, in the second he turns to actuality. Similarly 3, 
5, 3, 9 dealt with by Minard in § 698. Ibid. 4, 5, 2, 1 (§ 688) the apodosis is a 'rhe¬ 
torical’ question, in which the opt, is the usual mood (Delbriick, o.c., p.336); 
the conditions aro however viewed os 'real’. 

5 ) Seo also Minard, o.c., § 44. 

*) Halo, Am. J. Phil., 8, p. 54, while generally rejecting the attraction theory, 
overshoots the mark in assuming that the Latin mittat quern velit contains two 
jussives, “becauso the modal fooling in tho speaker’s mind which expresses it¬ 
self in the main sentence is, in the nature of things, very likely to continue in the 
speaker’s mind in tho subordinated sentenco . . .’’.—In Plaut, M.G. 1229 oro . . . 
quod cupiam ne gravetur, the subj. cupiam would appear to be a normal case of 
the subj. generalization and ideal existence rather than an instance of formal 
attraction (otherwise e.g. Bennett, o.c., I, p. 307): “. . . not grudge me my desire” 

(Nixon); cf. also Bacch. 653.— J 


In Latin, the subordinate clauses in the indefinite 2*> sing, stand, as a rule in 
the subj., the origin of which docs not seem to be so obscure as was assumed’by 
Bennett (o.c. I, p. 320): Ter. Phorm. 265 unum quom noria omnis norw. — Space 
forbids to discuss here the factors which have contributed to the establishment, 
in l^tin, of tho subj. in those constructions where it was not original. 
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Bantu languages 1 ) the most common uses of the 'subjunctive* are, the 
hortative or permissive, in clauses of purpose, in consecutive construc¬ 
tions, and after certain deficient verbs. In Nguni icoza ubone means 
“come that you may see” i.e. “come and see”. A sentence meaning 
‘let-know the man that he-come” conveys the idea “tell the man to 
come”. Some Indonesian languages have a formation which may fairly 
well be compared to the above subjunctive. A special formation exists, 
for instance, in Old Javanese, and Bontok (Philippines), the former 
using -a, the other idiom -(e)d. An analysis of texts shows, inter alia, 
the following uses of the Old-Jav. -a form 2 ): BhY. 1,8 ldn&n 1 lumakwa 2 
datenen (i.e. dateiia 3 in*) K. s “they called upon him 1 to go 2 (a-form) 
towards 3 - 4 (properly speaking an -a form of dateii «approaching))) K. 5 ”; 
9, 2 kadi 1 muburaH 3 bala* sail 5 K.* “as if 1 he would destroy 2 the 3 army 4 
of the 5 K. 6 ”; 19, 13 harep 1 manugele (i.e. manugela 2 -i 3 ) tengek* sah b A* 
“intending 1 to cut 2 - 3 the throat 4 of the 5 A. 6 ”; 9, 4 tambis 1 meh 2 sira 3 
matya* “he 3 came near 1 - 2 being killed 4 ” (mati “die, dying”); Arj. Wiw. 
6, 8 tulusakena 1 Main 2 prih 3 meh* ... dateiia 5 “persist {-a form; in an 
«adhortative» function) in your 2 endeavour 3 till 4 ... she comes 5 ”; 
BY. 36, 14 suka 1 matydprah (i.e. madia 2 aprah 3 ) ... “I would prefer 1 
(-a form: suka-a) to be killed 2 in battle 3 (rather than ...)”; Arj. Wiw. 18,3 
pira 1 harsa 2 san 3 prabhu* rumehiva 5 denta 8 mawuwus 7 “how 1 glad 2 (will) 
the 3 king 4 (be) (if) he hears 5 (heard 5 ) you 6 speaking 7 . . . (your 6 words 7 )”. 
The phrase wineh 1 sira 2 mastrya 3 (i.e. ma-stri-a) means “they let him, 
permitted 1 him 2 to take a wife 3 ”; ya l ta 2 pajarakena 3 ri* kami 5 : “that 1 - 2 
must be narrated 3 to 4 us 5 ”; ucapa 1 ta 2 maharaja 3 P* “now 2 to speak 
of 1 king 3 P. 4 ”; sah 1 pejaha 2 “he-who 1 is to die 2 ”; an 1 kapuiguha 2 can 
‘if 1 ... be attained 2 ”; yadyapi 1 katona 2 answers to our “even 


mean: 


though 1 ... is seen 2 ”. The -a form occurs after verbs of doubt and 
hesitation, after those expressing a command, a request, an intention, 
and also in sentences expressing a reserved utterance (in the sense of 
“may” or “(to be) probably”. Whereas this form is very frequent in 
Old-Javanese, a similar category is absent in those idioms which are, 
linguistically and geographically, nearest to it 3 ). 


1 ) See C. M. Doke, The southern Bantu Languages, Oxford 1954, p. 73 f. 

2 ) Many instances were collected by H. Kern, Verspreide Geschriften, VIII, 
The Hague 1918, p. 230ff. Kern describes this form as corresponding to a subj., 
an opt., a fut., and a conditional. For the 'future’ see my paper: 'Tense in IN. 
languages’, Bijdragen Kon. Inst. 110, The Hague 1954, p. 240ff. It is true that 
individual instances of an -a form admit of a translation by an ancient I.-E. opta¬ 
tive. C. C. Berg, Inleiding tot de studio van het Oud-Javaans, Surakarta 1928, 
p. 224ff. wrongly calls the -a form an “irrealis”. 

3 ) In part of its functions the Tontemboan (N. Celebes) -um- runs parallel. An 

interesting feature is, for instance, the occurrence of an -um- form after verbs of 

motion: mane 1 kumua 5 si 3 Ilo'* “go 1 and say 2 to uncle 4 ’ (Dutch: ga zeggon aan 

oom”)—, but its main use and general character is different: see J. A. T. Schwarz, 

N. Adriani, and M. L. Adriani-Gunning, Hoofdstukken uit do spraakkunst van 
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The concise description of the modern Georgian subjunctive given 
by Hans Vogt is worth quoting 1 ): “Les propositions subordoimees avec 
rom ont le subjonctif si elles expriment le but, le desir, la peur, comme en 
fran 9 ais. Dans ces cas le subjonctif a lui seul suffit a exprimer la relation 
des propositions et la conjonction est souvent omise; surtout si le sujet 
est le me me dans les deux propositions” . . . “Le subjonctif s’emploie 
dans les phrases relatives comme en framjais (e.g. «est-ce qu’on a jamais 
entendu parler d’un etudiant qui ne Use rien?»)”. The Arabic subjunctive, 
though much more limited in application than that of ancient Greek— 
it is practically a mode of subordinate clauses, mainly of those which 
are final in character—, has in some points a strong resemblance to the 
above forms 2 ). Mention may also be made of the syntax of a category 
such as the modem Hindi so-called “contingent future” 3 ): in simple 
sentences it expresses a permission, a possibility, a wish, a mild command, 
duty or propriety ; in interrogations it helps to denote uncertainty or 
perplexity; in subordinate clauses it can express an intention, a pur¬ 
pose, a result (when not regarded as a reality), a concession; it is used 
in similes, denoting that with which the comparison is made, not as an 
objective reality, but merely as a supposed case; in clauses referring to 
an indefinite futurity; in the protasis of conditional clauses, when the 
condition is regarded as a mere possibility; in relative clauses implying 
a condition, when that condition is merely supposed to exist. 

Excursus on the form of the Vedio subjunctive 

Before leaving the subject of this mood we must in continuation of 
our chapter on the injunctive come back to a few points of morphological 
interest. It has already been intimated that most scholars recognize a 
more or less original set of three modes, ind., subj., and opt., the injunc¬ 
tive being often regarded as a problem by itself. Yet the question has, now 
and then, not vainly been put as to whether there may have been inter¬ 
relations between the modes, whether the system of Vedic or ancient 
Greek modes was really original, whether the forms and the functions 
of ind., subj., and opt. could, in a reasonably plausible way, be shown 
to have arisen from other forms or other functions. In addition to the 

het Tontemboansch, The Hague 1908, p. 132ff.—Needless to say that such state¬ 
ments as: “the subj. can be expressed in Bimanese, but often the form cannot 
be dist.ngu.shed from the indicative” (cf. also the subsequent expositions to be 

tound in J. C. G. Jonkor, Bimaneesche Spraakkunst, Batavia 1896, p. 297) give 
a false impression of facts. e 

2 ! Vogt ' Esquisse d’une grammaire du g<5orgien moderno, Oslo 1936, p. 272f. 
Uiden“l89 8 !'p 73^° Syn “““ h, > n Verhaltpisso des Arabisohen. 

2 e ' g< S-H ' Ke,, °ge- A Grammar of the Hindi Language*, London 1938, 
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remarks already made on the foregoing passages it is now time to discuss 
some points in connection with the history and supposedly prehistoric 
development of the subjunctive. 

Rejecting any theory which cannot be based on philological facts and 
distrusting any hypothesis which seems to be incompatible with our 
knowledge of the structure and development of semi-primitive langu¬ 
ages in general, attention here wall mainly be focussed on the problems 
arising from the suffixes and endings by which the subjunctive forms 
are characterized. The ‘orthodox’ view is with some variation in detail 
in short the following: since the Orig. I.-E. period this mood is formed 
by the suffix -e-/-o which may, or may not, be identical with the thematic 
vowel 1 ), with which it combines to form -e-/-o- in the thematic, and by 
way of analogy also in many originally athematic, verbs. Although the 
secondary endings are not foreign to this mood, it is generally character¬ 
ized by the primary series. These fluctuations between both classes of 
endings are especially conspicuous in Indo-Aryan. With regard to this 
last point Renou has, in an important article 2 ), observed that, though it 
may be true that the Vedic subj. “re 9 oit tantot les desinences primaires, 
comme le present, tantot les secondaires, comme l’optatif ”, in the middle 
forms the only secondary ending is found in the 3 rd plur., -anta indeed 
occurring more frequently than the primary - ante 3 ). This detail and the 
spread of the ending -ai from the first sing., where it is normal, to other 
persons (2 nd sing, -asai side by side with -ase) may, Renou argued, be 
regarded as due to the tendency of this mood to differentiate from the 
indie. In the active the 1 st du. and the 1 st and 3 rd pi. have, no doubt 
for the same reason, the secondary endings; the 2 nd and 3 rd du. and the 
2 nd pi. have the primary endings only; the 2 nd and 3 rd sing, may take 
both forms, with a preference for the primary series. In this connection 
Renou also endeavoured to show that some distinctions between both 
classes of endings may be connected with a twofold character of those 
verbal forms which are commonly called subjunctives: those subjunctives 
which tend to be a simple device of subordination or a means of expressing 
general or undetermined thought have a preference for -si and ( sub- 
jonctif eventuel”, precursor of the “optative of mild statement )■ The 
“modal”—i.e. final, consecutive, hypothetic, “prospective” and volitive 
—subjunctive, on the other hand, prefers secondary endings. Thus the 
very frequent asah and asat (47 instances in the RV.) always express 

») Compare e.g. the formulations chosen by Brugmann, K. V. G., p. 551 C‘ e ;J' 0 ' 
ist unzweifelhaft der .. . sogen. themat. Vokal”); Meillet, Introd. 8 , p. 224; Me'Ue • 
Vendryes, Gramm, comp.*, § 298; Pisani, Glottol. Indeur.*, p. 204; H. Krahe, 
Indogerm. Sprachw., Berlin 1943, p. 119f. (“als Moduszeichon den mit dem 
Themavokal gleichlautenden ... Vokal S/O.-Of. also Hirt, Indog. Forsoh., U, 

p. 213 and Indog. Gramm., IV, p.294. 5 

2 ) Renou, A propos du subjonctif v6dique, Bull. Soc. Ling., 33 (193J), p. • 

3) See Macdonell, Vedio Gr., p. 316. Curiously enough, Avestan has only - 
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one of these nuances: cf. e.g. 7.24.1; 8,100. 2; 10,50,5; 1,89,5; 
107 l 1 ). Thus a subj. which follows an imhc. tends to assume -ti or -si, 
a subj. which depends on an imper., -t or - 5 : RV. 10 85 , 25 pre to- 
muHcdmi 3 .. . ydthe*yam 5 . . - subhdgd'satr I release 1 - 3 from here- . . . 
that 1 site 5 may be 7 happy 6 ’, but st, 20 gfhdn' gacka* gr ha palm 3 yatM salt 
“go 2 to 2 the house 1 , that 4 you may be 5 housewife 3 ”; 1, 0, i> 2 )- Some value 
may, it seems to me, also be attached to RV. 6, 23, 9 kuvit' tdsmd- dmh 3 
no* bhdraya* “gewiB 1 wird er uns 1 beistehen 5 urn diesen 2 (Preis) davon- 
zutragen 5 ” (after prnata; followed by mrdhati)-, 2,38,3 dsubhis 1 cid 2 
ydn 3 vi* mucdli 5 nunani 6 “auch* wer mit schnellen 1 (Rossen) fiihrt 3 , soil 
jetzt 6 ausspannen 4 * 5 ” and similar instances which impress us as being 
more in the actual sphere than, e.g., 10, 95, 12 kadd 1 sun Ah* pitdram 3 
jdta* ichat 5 “when 1 will the son 2 , born 4 (of you), long for 5 his father 3 ?”; 
8, 24, 30 yat 1 tva 2 prchdt 3 ... “when 1 somebody will (might) ask 3 you 2 ...”; 
10, 108, 5 kds 1 ta 2 end 3 ava 1 srjiul 3 ayudhvi 6 “wer 1 mochte die 3 <dir 2 > 
ohne Kampf 6 herausgeben 4 - 5 ?” (Geldner); 10,51,7 ydthd 1 yukto 2 ... 
nd 3 risydh 4 “lest 1 - 3 you, being yoked 2 , be injured 4 ” etc., which may 
rather be said to reflect “mental reality”. 

In the aorist and also in the perfect, where no primary indie, exists, 
the secondary endings are in a large majority. Moreover the number 
of the -ti and -si forms increases in the course of time, the younger (or 
more popular) parts of the RV. and the AthV. containing a larger number 
of them than those parts of the former corpus which are usually regarded 
as ancient and may at least have originated and transmitted in more 
conservative milieus. In the later Vedic texts however, the primary 
endings tend to disappear and the so-called modal force of the mood is 
reinforced. 


From those facts the conclusion may at first sight be drawn that it is the 
secondary endings which properly belong to the subj., the other class 
appearing under the influence of the indie, especially in those cases in 
which the syntactic value of the subj. approaches that of an indicative 3 ). 

The use of the subj. in the Avestan Gathas seems to agree with this 
view of the Vedic forms under discussion. Most of the subj. forms with 
secondary endings occur in clauses or sentences the verb of which more 
or less clearly refers to processes in the mental or ideal sphere 4 ) in 
modal’ (final, e.g. Ga. 30, 4; 44,1; consecutive: 30,7 beabsichtigte 
Folge (Reichelt); conditional: 43, 4: mental reality) clauses; in clauses 
dependent on modal clauses and referring to processes which though not 
(yet) actual, are to be taken into account, may be expected etc.; 43,12 


‘) Tliis is however not to contend that aaasi, asati are always devoid of this 
miance: in 2, 26, 2; 4 57, 6; 10, 174, 3 they are completely subjunctive in funotion. 
) Li. also Bloomfield-Edgerton, Vedic variants, I, p. 80. 

l ca “ ot fSree with the view expressed by Miss Hahn, o.c., p. 50, n. 91 
4 ) See Kurylowicz, Roczn. Orjent., 3, esp. p. 176ff. 
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e.a. the clause depends on a command: uzirdidyai 1 para 2 hyat 3 moi 4 
a.jimat 5 sdraoSo 6 “arise 1 before 2 - 3 my 4 Obedience 6 comes (shall come) 5 ”; 
or on an interrogation: 29, 7 in Duchesne’s translation: “Qui as-tu en 
tant que Bomie Pensee, qui premie soin de nous deux in orders 

or commands, or when a desire, hope, expectation is couched in the form 
of an incitement: 29, 4; 31, 20; 47, 1; in partial and subordinate inter¬ 
rogations (the person asking the question is interested so as to hope, 
to fear, to expect: 48, 2 kat 1 aSava 2 ... vznghat 3 drdgvantdm 4 “will the 
righteous 2 , as it may be hoped, gain the victory over 3 the 'wicked 4 ? 1 ”); 
in general relative clauses of a conditional character (e.g. 31, 20 “who 
(ever) comes to the righteous . . .”). The forms with primary endings 
generally speaking occur in uncomplicated affirmative sentences; in 
interrogative sentences other than the above; in non- r modal’ relative 
clauses; in temporal clauses; in gen. rel. clauses if the principal clause 
has a present indicative: cf. e.g. 44, 6 ahm} syao&anaiP ddbqzaHi 3 
armaHiS* “shall A. 4 by her activities 2 succour 3 A. 1 ?” Although the differ¬ 
ence in function is never very great, the distribution of the two cate¬ 
gories over the sentence types is remarkable. Kurytowicz proposed to 
regard the second category as possessing the force of a simple future, 
the first as expressing “une action eventuelle soit un d6sir dont l’ac- 
complissement n’est possible que dans l’avenir”. Would it not be pre¬ 
ferable to hold that the second, broadly speaking, refers to processes 
the realization of which is definitely taken into account, the first to 
processes which exist in the speaker’s imagination, fear, hope, expecta¬ 
tion, which are the object of his curiosity? May this distinction be re¬ 
garded as underlying the opposition 31,51/a 1 next 2 va 3 anhat 4 anhaHi 6 ua* 
“what 1 will 4 not 2 be 4 or 3 - 6 will 5 be 5 ?” Or is this question futile? 

Shall we err greatly if we connect these functional variations and the 
above impression that the appearance of primary endings may be due 
to the influence exerted by the indicative (“Annaherung”) with a fact 
revealed by a comparative examination of the ancient Greek data. 
Although scholars have differed in opinion with regard to Arc. Cypr. 
Boeot. El. Dor. tpegr], which is often regarded as etymologically identical 
with Ved. bhdrdt 1 ), there must be some value attached to the compara¬ 
tively conservative character of the dialects in which this type has been 
preserved, the more 'modern’ Ionic and Attic dialects possessing only 
wEfmi. As, moreover, the explication upheld by Schwyzer-De- 
brunner: ‘Vw? q>m<- aus W W durch Angleichung an tpiQW 


•) See e.g. Brugmann, in H. Osthoff und K. Bmgraann, Mo^hel. 
een I Leipzig 1878, p. 182f.; Thumb, Handb. der griech. Dialekte, He g 

1909, p. 277; Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., I, p. 861 L??TS^ttTSalect 
there is sufficient evidence for the survival of ->7 f n > pp , , Chicag0 

forms’ in -r, to represent the usual -„ (C. D. Buck, Comp. Gr. of Gr. and Lat. , om g 

1942, p. 299). 
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is no doubt correct, there is in principle no objection to the supposition 
that also in Greek the subj. once had, whether or not beside the primary 
series, secondary endings, which were ousted by the former 1 ). 

Proceeding then to discuss the suffix by which this mood is charac¬ 
terized and identifying this without further comment with the thematic 
vowel, Renou 2 ) argues that “le subj. brdvate est par rapport au present 
bruit ce que l’indic. stavate est par rapport a state and, in addition to 
this that it is especially this “indetermination morphologique” which 
goes with the “ind6termination semantique” which has been signalized 
by many authors 3 ): that is to say, it is a form like karati which may 
be taken, and translated, as an indie, as well as a subj., not krnoti or 
krnavat*). So Renou is led to the conclusion that in the ancient Vedic 
literature a survival of an ancient subj. derived from an independent 
theme (such as kar- as compared with kr-, krno- etc.) must be recognized 
which was characterized by the thematic vowel and nothing else; 
‘Taspect et 1’evolution meme de ce subj. independant serviront ensuite 
a suggerer la fa<;on dont la voyelle thematique s’est developpee et fixee, 
tantot s’orientant vers le sens indicatif, tantot se precisant vers le sens 
modal”. Now a weak point in Renou’s argumentation seems to be that 
the indistinct and very frequent theme kara- of the present-aorist 
system of kr- “to make, do, cause”, which in a large majority of cases 
serves as a “subjonctif 6ventuel”, uses in this very function the primary 
endings—which we expect—as well as the secondary. It seems also 
doubtful whether we should regard a form of this type as “hybrid” 5 ): 
it may impress us as such on the strength of the traditional distinction 
between an athematic form karoti etc. and thematic verbs such as 
bharati, there is no conclusive reason to assume a mixed origin before 
the reverse has proved unacceptable. The question may further arise 
as to whether a form of the type karat cannot be considered an injunctive, 
and a form like karati cannot be classified under the so-called modal 
indicatives which have been discussed in another chapter of this volume 6 ). 

Commencing this argument with the latter point, serious doubt may 
be expressed as to whether the 'interrogative-dubitative* character of 
karati in lines such as RV. 2, 35, 1 kuoit 1 sd 2 suptsasas 3 karati* “peut- 


l ) For subjunctives with sec. endings in other languages see o.g. Brugmann, 
GrundriQ®, II, 3, p. 587; J. Schmidt, Kuhn's Zs., 19, p. 290f.; H. Jacobsohn, ibid. 45.’ 

P« *)l*. 

J ) Renou, o.c., p. 13ff. 

t 3) Cf ‘ ' V - Neisser - in Bezzenb. Beitr., 7, p. 21 Iff.; Bloomfield, in the Amer. 
Joum. of Phil., 33, p. Iff.; Bloomfield and Edgerton, o.c., I, p. 53ff. 

0l l e C0 “P are the relations between the fut. indie, and the aor. subi. 

in Greek. Cf. also V. Magnien, Lo futur grec, Paris 1912, II p 144ff 

‘) Renou, o.c., p 18,1. 4; cf. 1. 1 f. “il s’agit 4 l'origine d’un th6me Granger a 

0l *)°Seo^above ‘ * * • cat ^gono historique ou traditionello” (see p. 28). 

8 Qoada, Indo-European moods 
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etre 1 (Apam Napat) rendra 4 * -t-il 2 (mes chants) richement ornes 3 ?” must 
prove the verb to be a subjunctive. Dubitative interrogations are often 
expressed by sentences containing an indicative. After kuvit this mode 
occurs e.g. RV. 5, 3, 10 kuvid 1 .. . sumnam 2 agnir 3 vanate 4 ... “will 1 
Agni 3 (wird Agni wohl) win 4 the favour 2 cf. also 10,131,2; 

SatBr. 4, 6, 6, 5. There may however have been a slight difference 
between one kuvit sentence and the other, both of them containing an 
indicative. We should not forget that the indicative does not record 
objective reality; it only indicates that the person speaking views the 
process as actual. In doing so he may within the bounds of what was 
common usage in his milieu, follow his own inclinations. It may there¬ 
fore be an hazardous undertaking to attempt, with Neisser 2 ), to establish 
which form with the -a- vowel is indicatively, which is subjunctively 
used. In RV. 5, 86, 1 yam 1 avatha 2 ... mdrtyam 3 \ sd l pra s bhedati 6 
dyumnd 1 a subj. may, it is true, be expected in the second clause: “wel- 
chen 1 Sterblichen 3 ihr . .. begunstiget 2 , der 4 wird die . . . Herrlichkeiten 
erbrechen 8 - ®” (Geldner). But why could the poet not add a slight tinge 
of subjective conviction and certainty to his statement so as to use a 
full-fledged indicative? In such passages as 10, 96, 1 a subj. would, I 
think, be even less common: ... mddam 1 ... yo 2 . . . sdcate 3 “the intoxi¬ 
cating drink 1 (soma) which 2 is poured out 3 ”. 

There is further also some difficulty in assigning such verb forms as 
jujosat(i), which derive from the perfect stem 3 ), to the same class as 
normal subjunctives, since they lack a marked and constant subjunctive 
character; their force is nearer to an indicative 4 ). Curiously enough, there 
exist also several 'irregular’ perfect imperatives and some pluperfects 
with an a- vowel (types mumocatam and acikitat) h ). It must be conceded 
that regular 'thematized’ forms derived from the weak perfect root, but 
the hypothesis of an uncommon 'thematization’ or, more cautiously, of 
a formation with -a- which had begun but was not carried out (Whitney) 
is in itself not more improbable than the supposition that the subj. 
suffix -a- had spread over imperatives and pluperfect forms. > 

So there may be some room for the consideration whether Renou s 
view of these forms could not be modified in a few details. Let us first 
turn to a discussion of the category to which they belong. It would appear 
that this “eventualis”, “subjunctive”, or “pre-subjonctif autonome has 
as far as the forms with secondary endings are concerned, special connec- 


1) Hero as well as 2, 35, 1 Geldner translated: “gewifi wird ..(affirmative 
sentence). 

2 ) Neisser, o.c. Cf. also Renou, o.c., p. 24f. 

3 ) Macdonell, Vedic Gr., p. 360. p Thieme 

4) see Renou, o.c., p. 26f.; Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, §815, P. Thieme, 

Das Plusquamperfektum im Veda, Gottingen 1929, p. 27. 

5 ) Whitney, o.c., §§814; 820. 
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tions with the injunctive, firstly because of their vague and undetermined 
function, which has already been commented upon, and in the second 
place because of a considerable similarity in syntax and phraseology. 
Thus we find, for instance, beside RV. 1, 180, 5 uia no . . . mayas kah 
(inj.) and l, 89, 3 sdrasvati nah . . . mayas karat: both passages occur 
in a text addressed to ‘‘all the gods”, in both of them a particular deity 
is implored to give delight to those on behalf of whom the poet is speaking 
(cf. also: 5, 40, 4; 8, 18, 7 etc.); 3, 54, 14 visnum stomasah . . . gman\ 
9, 40, 2 gdmad indram . . . sutdh\ 2, 38, 11 A gat: 5, 42, 7 agdmat ; etc. 
As already noticed by Renou 1 ) karah, karat, kdran sometimes serve as 
regular injunctives: RV. 5, 50, 7 and 8, 2, 20 we even find md . . . karat: 
cf. 4, 18, 1 etc. md . . . kah\ it may be used instead of a narrative past, 
alluding to mythological events 2 ): 0. 18, 14 kdro 1 ydtra- vdrivo 3 badhitdiya 4 
“in which* Thou (Indra) procured 1 room (free scope) 3 for the oppressed 
one 4 ”. Similarly yamat 5, 34, 2 must be an inj.: ydd 1 ini 2 mrgdya 3 luin- 
tave* . . . vadhdm 6 yamat 8 “when 1 he offered 6 (him) the weapon 5 in order 
to kill 4 the animal 3 ” 3 ). 

It seems therefore reasonable to infer that the forms under discussion 
had something to do with the injunctive. Would it be a legitimate 
supposition that they originated in injunctives extended by an -a-? If 
we are right in considering the injunctive a more 'original’ category than 
the indicative, this supposition does not involve the existence of a 
parallel series of indicative forms beside karat, yamat etc. The longer 
form of the type karat could have been introduced after the model of 
the l 8t pers. sing, karam and 3 rd pers. plur. karan (-am < *-m, and -an < 
*-nt respectively, hence karas instead of *kars etc.) and preferred because 
it was more distinctive than the ambiguous kar, kah < *kars and *kart. 
Whether such analogous processes, which cannot account for forms like 
edoyai, or Lat. erit*), were the main source of karas, karat must be left 
undecided. There can however be no reasonable doubt that these forms, 
whatever their origin, were, or at least came to be, used as normal 
injunctives if there existed indicative forms of the same stem: vahat: 
vahati, avahat, and as subjunctives 5 ), if there existed not only indicatives 


') Renou, o.c., p. 17. 

2 ) See A. Bergaigne, Religion vddique, II, Paris 1881, p. 234; 276; Dobrunner, 
Festschrift Thomas (New Ind. Ant.), Bombay 1939, p. 71 f. 

s ) According to Macdonell, this form is a pres. inj. (Vodic Gr„ p. 323) or a subj. 
of a root aonst (Ved. Gr. f. stud., p. 409). 

r 4) lr efer , to „ Bru & mann - GrundriO 2 , II, 3, p. 524ff.; Sohwyzer-Debrunnor, o.c., 
1, p. 66f. and <90f. — The number of ancient 'short-vowol subjunctives’ is rather 
limitod; some forms, e.g. Ved. hanat, Av. janat are only found in Indo-Iranian. 
See abo Hirt, Indog. Gramm., IV, p. 295 and especially W. Schulze, Kuhn’s Zs., 33, 

p.lo4. 


5 ) Cf. Renou, o.c., p. 28, n. 2 “II est & noter 
'modale’ a d’ordinaire la voyelle th6matique”. 
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but also a short injunctive of the same stem: spared : asparfs], sparfs] 1 ). 
In these cases a plurality of co-ordinated forms increased the latent 
distinctive value of the -a- 2 ). Part of these forms could also adopt 
primary endings: this meant that they attained similarity, in form as 
well as in function, to the indicative. There is no reason to reject the 
supposition that particular present indicatives in -a- owe their origin to 
such -a-ti forms 3 ), but I do not see how we could substantiate a theory 
to explain for instance the numerous ancient thematic forms 4 ) like I.-E. 
bherd : Gr. (peoco, Skt. bhardmi, OChSlav. bereti etc. from these sub¬ 
junctives or “pre-subjunctives”. It would, in this connection, not be 
superfluous to state that most of the -at or -ati forms under consideration 
are typical of the ancient Vedic literature. That they did not survive 
shows that they did not participate in the vitality of the thematic 
classes. Like their relatives, injunctives and athematic subjunctives, 
they disappeared, no doubt because or their lack of formal and functional 
distinction and independence 5 ). 

!) Cf. also the Avestan tarat Y. 46, 4 (gath.), which functions as a subj. 

2 ) It may however be remembered that it was the more distinctive -e-/-o- forms 
which, partly in the historical period, took over the task of conveying the sub¬ 
junctive idea: see e.g. Schwvzer-Debrunner, o.c., I, p. 791; Reichelt, Awest. 
Elem., § 244; Brugmann, o.c., p.532. 

3 ) The opposite view is again defended by Hirt, Indog. Gr., VTI, p. 148 (cf. also 
Delbriick, Vergl. Synt., II, p. 349). 

4 ) Part of the large number of identical forms (see Brugmann, o.c., p. 117ff.) 
may however be due to a parallel development. 

6 ) For yamat: yachati etc. see Renou, o.c., p. 20f. 



VII. Additional criticism of Miss Hahn’s views of the optative 

and subjunctive moods 


It is now time more systematically to deal with Miss Hahn s views of 
the optative and subjunctive. While considering the optative a future 
used “for more remote futurity (or potentiality)” 1 ) she must admit 
that “from potentiality to wish the step is less clear”. The main difference 
between subjunctive and optative consists in the degree of vividness, 
the subjunctive tending to be used for more vivid futurity 2 ). Both theses 
seem to be open to controversy. The difference in vividness is, as far as 
I am aware, an accidental circumstance, a natural consequence of what 
I would regard as the main characteristic of these moods. In I 308 
cm'iao^ai, ij xe (ffQfloi fieya xgaTo;, ij xe <peooi'nip' “the unwelcome contin¬ 
gency, as the more likely, has the subjunctive, and the welcome one, 
as the less likely, has the optative (cf. d 692)” and this peculiarity, Miss 
Hahn holds, is reducible to the above difference in vividness. In my 
opinion Hector, who is speaking here, expresses by the subjunctive what 
he, in reality or pretendedly, expects, by the optative what he deems 
possible. Most of us would, under similar circumstances, resort to subtle¬ 
ties of the same kind. With this reserve it may be said that the “difference 
in mood reflects the relative degree of probability”, that is to say as 
visualized by the person speaking 3 ). Miss Hahn is of course perfectly 
right in contending that there “is really a bit of most subtle psychology” 
in the combination of optative and subjunctive in P 653ff. 4 ); n 383ff. 
etc.; as regards n 389ff., there again the subjunctive expresses what the 
speaker expects (in casu: proposes), the optative what in his view might 
happen 5 ): /zj) oi X6W aTa • • • i^tofiev \ ... J) 6i x' tievra ytjfiaiTo ... In 


M Hahn, o.c., p. 139, § 188. 

*) Hahn, o.c., § 113. 

s ) Miss Hahn is in my view right in combating the opinion pronounced by 
D. B. Monro, A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect*. Oxford 1891, p. 252f.: “where 
two alternatives are not expressed by the same mood, tho subj. gives the alter¬ 
native on which the stress is laid.” 

*) Cf. also C. Mutzbauer, Die Grundbed. d. Konj. u. Opt, im Griech., Leipzic- 
Berlin 1908, p. 14. ^ b 

s ) The negative statement made by F. Sommer, Indog. Forsch., 45, p. 60f. 
(the subj. is, in general, “mit einem im wortlichsten Sinn aktuellen Moment belmftot 
gegenuber dem woniger personlichen-energetischen Optativ” in which appears 
“zum mindesten ein geringerer Grad des Begehrens”). who for tho rest subscribes 
to Delbruck’s opinion, cannot convince me: this aspect of the opt. is, again 
secondary. 
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77 646ff. it is a matter of secondary importance that “of the two alter¬ 
natives in his (Zeus’) mind, the one uppermost is that this killer ... of 
his beloved son S. shall himself suffer death” 1 ): the main point seems 
to be that if the former alternative is chosen Hector is (with certainty) 
expected to kill P.; in case of the latter, P. might (was supposed, wanted 
to) continue to cause vexations to men (cf. y 166ff., where the alter¬ 
natives are on a par: two subjunctives 2 )). Although I can, in the main, 
subscribe to the interpretation given of <p 193 f., I again fail to see how 
the shift in moods is in line with a difference in vividness. A distinction 
between an action based on one’s own initiative (subj.) and an action 
depending on some one else’s (opt.) may indeed be noted in S 161 ff.: 163 
el 7i(o g IfieigaiTo expresses contingency (tiojq “in any way, at all, it might 
be supposed”), 165 yevrj refers to actuality visualized and, in casu, 
proposed. Cf. e 470ff.: el 64 y.ev . . . y.arabgado), el /xe nedeirj glyog ... 
be noi vTcvog ETieXdoi: going to rest (subj.), falling asleep (opt.) 3 ). Hence, 
I think, the impression of a “distinction between more or less vividness 
of futurity (which) can come to correspond to a distinction between will 
and wish” 4 ). I decidedly disagree with Miss Hahn with regard to /? 30f.: 
42f. 5 ). Aegyptius uses the opt. ebioi, because in his view Telemachus 
might (possibly!) relate tidings of the army, whereas T. himself stating 
the fact that he had not heard any such tidings which he could relate, 
says: ebico (subj.: if he had tidings he certainly -would relate them) 6 ). 
It might also be doubted whether the possibility of co-ordinating both 
the subj. and the opt. with an imperative is a proof of their similarity 
to each other 7 ). 

It would also appear to me that in arguing that there often is no 
essential difference between the subjunctive and the optative, Miss Hahn 
not infrequently overlooks subtle differences of meaning. Are, for in- 


1 ) Hahn, p. 86, § 114. 

2 ) Cf. also Mutzbauer, o.c., p. 49;203f. 

3 ) I also refer to the instances adduced by Kuhner-Gerth, o.c., II, 2, p. 479f. an 
Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 686 at the bottom of the page. 

4 ) Hahn, p. 87. , . 

6 ) Hahn, p. 87, n. 199: “The reason is doubtless metrical convenience, but none 

the less the shift could not be made if the two forms were not fairly equivalent in 


«) With regard to TTlfT.: 92ff. it might be observed that the assumption of » 
contingent character of the opt. in 74 (which is in the 2nd person; cf. also 255) 
seems to cope with all difficulties; the subj. in 93 (1st pers.!) being propositive or 
'adhortativo’ is no more substitute, illustrative of the interchangeability of the 
moods, but an indication that the process referred to is, as far as the speake 
concerned, realizable, and that its realization is to be reckoned with. In repeat g 
these words (255ff.) the herald replaces an imperative occurring m the mg 
speech by the non-committal opt. ^o.ro-it may be interesting to> notK*.that 
he also prefers to make ywi, xai xzr,,iaza the subject-and retains the opt. of 
verb vataj 74 for similar reasons (valoifiev 257). 

7 ) Hahn, p. 88. 
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stance the opt. rXahjv and the forms pW, xreget^o, dioao, m 
equivalent, because they follow precisely the same sort of protasis 
eiuev xev nargo; . . . nfcnrov «*otW, \ ij r* 8v • . • JX<u, F evcavrov if I 
shall hear (visualized as a fact) that my father ... is coming home . . 
I could (if other circumstances would not prevent me) endure for another 
year”- “(but if I shall hear that he is dead, then I will return and) heap 
up a mound for him ( X evto intention, actuality expected), . . pay funeral 
rites (xregeiSoi), and give (future actuality) my mother to a husband ). 

Ia dealing with the various ways of expressing "unreality’ the American 
scholar inter alia comes to discuss the use of the optative to express, 
“in place of the past indicative”, past unreal conditions 2 ). Rejecting the 
opinion maintained by Handiford 3 ) and other scholars that the optative 
was the original form in all unreal conditions, she defends the reverse 
thesis: the indicative with the 'modal’ particle av, xe, xa is the earliest 
form, and—Homer's usage being confused—the optative once established 
in present unreal conditions was easily transferred to past unreal con¬ 
ditions. “It would be very hard to account for the use of the optative 4 ) 
there” 5 ). Referring for the 'opt. of the past’ to our above argument and 
for a detailed discussion of the'unreal condition’ to chapter IX, we would, 


with Schwyzer-Debrunner 6 ), maintain that ancient Greek was also in 
this respect rich in possibilities expressing subtle shades of meaning; 
generally speaking, we think it possible to account for the use of the 
modes in the sentences in question so as to be in keeping with their 
general functions. 

It will be relevant to survey first those instances which are inter¬ 
preted by Miss Hahn. In holding that the optative in cases such as 
P 70f. 7 ), £7 311 f. is “absolutely equivalent” to the ind. (cf. 7?679f.) 
she has not been happy: in P 70 Zvda xe gela (pegoi xXvra revxea . . . | 
At getfais, el /it) ... “full easily A. would have borne off the glorious 
armour, if not. .in y 7 274 el /iev vvv ini <5 XXo) uedXevoiftev Axmot | /} 
t* <5v eyu) t a ngioTa Xaficbv x\ioii)vbe tfegoi^iijv “if for some other’s honour 
we Achaeans were now holding contests, surely it were I that should 
win the first prize, and bear it to my hut” the process indicated by the 
opt. is not actual, but a merely hypothetical event, and—this is the main 
point—viewed by the speaker as such. Cf. also 77 72; A’ 20 etc., where 
the process is likewise not viewed as actual. 

Specially interesting is /? 184, where the impf. ind. and the pres. opt. 
are coupled: “(I would that you had perished . . .,) then would you not 


•) See Hahn, p. 83f. 2 ) Hahn, p. 93ff. See also chaptor IX. 

*) S. A. Handiford, Tho Latin Subjunctive, London 1947, p. 19. 

4 ) Which, we know, was in her opinion a future. 

*) Hahn, p. 96 and 31, n. 46. 

®) Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 683ff. 

? ) See also Humbert, Syntaxo grecque 1 , p. 222. 
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talk so much (ovy. dv roaaa . . . ayogeve;: the person addressed would 
indeed have said in Dutch “dan had je niet zoveel gesproken”) or be 
urging T. on in his wrath (ovde y.e TrfUfiayov xeyokofievov d>6 * dvulrjg: 
this is a possibility, or even a probability foreseen by the speaker). Cf. 
also <5 546f. As to £679f. y.ai vv it hi nteovag Avxiotv xxave Slog V., el 
M • • • “ and '"’ould have slain yet more of the L., if not...”: here 0. 
has slain Lycians, and the poet in forming a mental picture of the course 
of events considers it a fact that the hero would have continued to do so. 
In translating we might insert a word like “doubtless”, “verily” or even 
“certainly”. In 0 130 evda ye Xoiyo; hjv y.al dfirjyava egya yevovxo, | ... | 
ei fir]. . . “then had ruin (certainly) come and deeds beyond remedy been 
wrought . . . had not . .the ruin alluded to, though not being a fact, 
is viewed as such by the speaker with the eye of his mind, or, rather, 
in his imagination. Cf. 0 90 xai vv y.ev ev&’ 6 yegarv cuio flvfiov d?xooev, | 
el fiT ]. . . “and now the old man would here (certainly) have lost his 
life, had not. . .” (see also 5155; =’258; Z73; H 104; 0 217; 4 311; 
£ 426; 436 etc.). This construction even occurs in connection with an 
implied condition: r 56 “the Trojans are utter cowards: else would you 
(certainly) have been killed by stoning”: xi y.ev ijdrj \ Xd'ivov iaoo yixma. 
An utterance like £ 311, on the other hand, gives—or if we would prefer 
to express ourselves more cautiously: formerly gave—evidence of doubt 
on the part of the speaker: y.ai vv y.ev ev$' ibioXoixo ..., | el fir)... “and now 
would (or: might) he have perished .. . had not . . .” J ). In the passages 
t 241 f.; £302f.; A 271 f. the opt. refers to processes, which, in the view 
of the speaker, have a remote chance of being realized. Miss Halm is 
of the opinion that the sentences containing an opt. in present unreal 
conditions —E 303 yegfiadiov Xafie ... | ... S ov dvo y' dvdge (pegoiev, | 
oloi vvv flgoxol eloi —have facilitated the application of this mode to past 
unreal conditions, because they denote an action or state that is true 
of all periods. Since the hist, tenses occurring in the same passages refer 
to the past, and the optative also under other circumstances refers to 
past processes, this supposition does not seem probable or necessary. 
Leaving the results of a comparative examination of the relevant facts 
out of consideration, it might on the contrary be surmised that the 
imperf., being a more decided and definite mode of expression, was 
destined to supplant the optative in some of its functions. 

It is almost needless to add that an el clause containing an indicate e 
refers to a process visualized as an actuality 2 ): in 0 90 (see above) etc.. 
el fit] tig’ o’fu vorjoe . . . ’Acpgobixr] the divinity had in fact been quick to 
see. Cf. e.g. also Z 128f.; ~142f. (“reine Annahme”). 

1) The reader may also consult Chantraine, Grammaire homSrique, II, p. 226f.; 
283 f 

2 ) See e.g. Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., II, 2, p. 466ff.; 477ff.; Chantraine, o.c., II, 
p. 283 f.; 276ff. 
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In passages such as 7?80>) el fib Tig tov oveioov Amanov aXXo e 
(past tense), yevbog xev ipaifiev “were it any other of the A. who told us 
the dream we might deem it a falsehood” the speaker s imagination 
forms a picture of another man telling the dream the verb form of 
actuality corresponds or at least formerly corresponded to the imaginary 

actuality’ of the process of telling. Similarly Q 220. 

In the subsequent part of her argument it becomes still more evident 
that the American authoress has attached too much value to the almost 
time-honoured distinction: subj. expressive of will: opt, expressive of 
wish, that is to say: that she focussed her criticism too exclusively on 
those who think in terms of this opposition 2 ). In her detailed and ela¬ 
borate discussion of the fit) and el clauses she again attempts to show 
that such utterances as A’ 123/n; fitv iyw fib Jxiofiai uov “let it not be that 
I approach him as a suppliant” 3 ) and n 255 fii) . . . ami (Uag uWatat 
eXOdjv “let it not be that terrible will be thy coming to avenge violence” 
take the subj. not as an expression of will—“for the speaker’s will does not 
enter into the situation” (?)—but as an expression of futurity. But this 
alternative is not essential and, in my opinion, even incorrectly posed: 
in both cases the speaker rejects or wishes to guard against the realization 
of a process which is actual in his mind, of an impending occurrence 
which he sees before him, which oppresses and alarms him. Cf. e.g. 
77 128 /ij) 6i) vijag iXioai . . . “(Up now, Patroclus ... I see by the ships 
the rush of fire.) Let it not be that they take the ships . . In these 
/n) clauses the element of (negative) wish—Miss Hahn calls them “a 
type of wishing clause”—is inherent in fit): cf. also ti 381 fxi) ti xaxuv 
(jegojoi “let them (may they) not do (us) some harm” or “beware, lest 
they . . .”. With a view' to proving her thesis, Miss Hahn, like her pre¬ 
decessor Walter, is not reluctant to adduce passages in which the same, 
or similar, contents are expressed by a fut. ind. We have seen that 
according to Walter the words y.ai tiote Tig el-ifloi (Z 459) should be 
translated: “Und es wird einmal jemand sagen”, mainly because in 461 
it reads: &g Tig igiei 6 ). I wonder hard if the verbs in e 415f. and 


*) Hahn, o.c., p. 94. 

*) Cf. e.g. Hahn, p. 99, par. 133 in fine-, n. 259, p. 103 top; § 139; p. 113, § 152; 
and especially p. 115, § 155. 

») See also Chantraine, o.c., II, p. 208. A. Walter, Die Grundbedoutung des 
Konjunktivs im Griechischen, Heidelberg 1923, who, like Miss Hahn, advocates 
the 'future theory’ with respect to the subjunctive translates: “ich werde ihm doch 
nicht nahen” (p. 22f.), whereas Miss Hahn profers: "may I not approach ... (I 
fear that I may)”. 

*) Walter, o.c., p. 23 "Sio werden doch nicht die Schiffe erobern”, which might 
be misunderstood. 

8 ) Walter, o.c., p. 10. See also Hahn, o.c., p. 78ff., who however doos not 
suggest that the subj. and the fut. mean precisely the same thing. More correct 
is the view pronounced by Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., II, 1, p. 218. 
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0 563ff. may be put on a par: in both cases the future in the second 
clause has no connection with [ir} in the first; if the process embodied in 
the n't) + subj. clause will contrary to the speaker’s wish, be realized 1 ), 
the contingency specified in the second will certainly happen. Or, to 
express ourselves otherwise: the process contained in the first sentence 
is viewed as realizable, it is expected, that referred to in the second 
sentence is imagined as future actuality. Cf. also A 587 f.; ,-r 87; a 76ff. 2 ) 
There is, in speaking, a shift in the view of the relation between the 
process denoted by these verb forms and reality on the part of the 
person to whom these utterances are ascribed. Of course both processes 
belong from a chronological point of view to the future, but this point 
is, in this connection, of secondary importance 3 ). 


*) Cf. also W. W. Goodwin, Syntax of the moods and tenses of the Greek verb, 
London 1889, p. 132. Chantraine, o.c., II, p. 354 needlessly translates: “j’ai bien 
peur quo .. 

2 ) Chantraine (o.c., II, §410) devotes a paragraph to the subj. used if the 
author “envisage un avenir 6ventuel ou la repetition, ou une notion generate”. 
While I cannot agree with his additional remark that the particle re when occurring 
in the relevant sentences emphasizes their general character (see my relevant paper 
in Mnemosyne, vol. IV, p. 177ff. and 265ff.), I am on the other hand afraid that 
this peculiarity is mainly due to the context and often also to such words as nov 
“anywhere, somewhere, perhaps, I suppose”; nore “at some time or other, ever” 
(cf. e.g. A 166; 205; n 96 etc.). In A 81 f. the poet has, it is true, the king in general 
in view, but his cherishing resentment (82) is visualized as actual, his swallowing 
down his wrath (81) and the resultant process “till he brings all to pass” are 
assumed or viewed as to be taken into account. Cf. r) 204. “I don’t go to the city” 
Eumaeus says £ 373: “(actual: leyo/iai), unless haply (tiov) P. bids me (subj.: supposed 
or to be taken earnestly into account, to be expected), when tidings come (id.).” 
Cf. also a 188. That the reality of the process is assumed or exists in the mind of 
the speaker, is especially clear in those frequent cases in which a simile is expressed; 
but, as we have seen, the subj. does not refer here to the future, but to any time, the 
process being indicated independently of time: e.g. 1 481 xal n' l<pl).r )0 a>; ei re 
TtaTTjQ Sv naida <pi?.rjoj] “and cherished me as a (: any) father cherishes his son ’. 
Why should this truth based on experience have been projected into the future? 
Cf. also A 116; 77 263; X 191 etc. The same remark applies to a general truth in 
other passages: n 98 “brothers in whom a man trusts even if a groat feud arises 

( ogrjrai : let us suppose, there arises a feud). Cf. also A 81; rj 204; n 96 etc. where 
the verb likewise does not exclusively or necessarily refer to the future. In other 
cases it can, of course, do so: in A 340 the person speaking sees, so to say, the event 
coming: “let them be witnesses ... if so be hereafter there shall be need of me : 
el rune 6,) at re | yoetdj l^eio ybrjzai ; the word atre “again, furthermore and the 
context (la ran- in the principal clause) leaving no doubt whatever. After adr«; 
and fut. in the pr. cl.: £258; etc. Cf. also M 245 (atioi); 223ff.; /< 348ff. ( COIltext ); 
The difference between assumed or impending reality with reference to the tu ur 
and future actuality implying certainty and positiveness is especially clear in such 
constructions as X86f. el rteo ydo ae xaraxrdvj,, avoir lyco ye | , 

)je X teaat. Cf. also e 221 at “again, once more” + subj. I would prefer this vie 
these passages to Chantraine’s opinion: “le sens do l'hypothdse est ^ 

3) i C an, with the same reserve, adhere to Miss Hahns interprets 

X 123f. 
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A critical remark 1 ) may be made in connection with *'301; to o44 

*«,- . . . Koorikis xeyoXcoaerai “let not Zeus be anywise (surely) wroth . 
Here there can be no question about Zeus’ wroth. This construction does 
prove that fiy clauses such as A 522 and E 845 likewise express “futurity 
and nothing else’’ 2 ). Although these passages, of course, imply futurity, 
“(go away)” /»/ n v<n)oi] “lest she notices something” in A 522 is first 
and foremost “prospective”, i. e. modal, and “(she put on the cap) /o'i 
fiiv idoi “to the end that he should not see her” in E 845 before all 
also 'contingent’. After the primary tense and the present imperative 
the subjunctive is chosen because man, speaking about the consequences 
of things present, usually imagines these as ideal but impending actual¬ 
ities, as events of which he has to take full account and with regard to 
which has to decide on his attitude. Happenings belonging to the past 
especially when they have come to other people 3 ), are as a rule described 
in a more 'disinterested’ way, so that references to their consequences, 
to the fears and desires aroused by them, can be suitably expressed by 
a form which essentially emphasizes potentiality or contingency, which 
in any case passes over the question as to how far they were actual, 
i. e. became realized. Another mode could not serve to express this 
implication. So I cannot subscribe to the conclusion that “we have so far as 
the future goes, a real system of sequence of tenses" 4 ). The verdict 5 ) 
that “there is not a single type of dependent clause that cannot wherever 
futurity is involved take either a subj. or an opt., without the slightest 
distinction based on the question whether will or wish is involved” should, 
in my opinion be modified as follows: “there . . . wherever non-actuality 
is involved take . . ., the distinction being primarily based on the question 
as to whether the relevant process is visualized as impending, as mental 
actuality awaiting realization, as to be reckoned with etc. or as merely 
contingent” 6 ). 

These critical remarks have led us to the so-called optativus obli- 
quus (in a wider sense of the term) 7 ) in Greek. Attempts have been 

’) Cf. also Hahn, § 161 in initio. 

3 ) Cf. also Hahn, p. 113, § 152 in fine, etc.; § 154; § 155. 

3 ) Cf. also the instances quoted by Miss Hahn in § 146. 

4 ) Hahn, o.c., p. 109. In connection with /V648f., where the subj. is usod after 
a past ind., I would recall the “objektivierende Darstollungswoiso” of the historical 
style (see Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., II, p. 392f., cf. e.g. Hdt. 6, 9); the author so to say 
reproduces the stato of mind of the subject of the principal clause, carrying himself 
back to tho situation in which the contents of the subordinate clauso were pronoun¬ 
ced. — See also my romarks made in Museum, 59, 189. 

5 ) Hahn, o.c., p. 115. 

*) As to the optatives mentioned in Hahn, n. 286 I would prefer to regard 
0 429 naxoiazo os expressive of contingency; D 74 os a courteous opt.; 75 eItuo 
as based on a 'propositive’ subj. 

7 ) Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 333. See also Delbriiok, Vergl. Syntax, III, 
p. 439ff. 
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made 1 ) to derive this idiom, which is still developing in the early historical 
period, from the cupitive (purely optative) or potential use respectively 2 ). 
The sentence E 2 bory.e /xevog ... lv' ey.drjkog .. . yevoixo has, for instance, 
been explained as having originally meant: “she gave him might, think¬ 
ing «may he be pre-eminent. . .»” (and hence “she gave ... that he 
should be . . . ”) and q 368 eiqovxo xig ehj “they asked who he was” (“wer 
er wohl sei”) as having arisen from eiqovto' rig dv Etrjg. It would, again, 
be better not to stress this alternative. Cases are indeed not wanting in 
which neither class of opt. can be considered: Horn. h. Ven. 214 eIjiev 
te iy.aaxa \ dig ioi a&dvaxog y.al. . . “he said everything, that he (his son) 
was immortal and . . . (not: would be, might be, could be, etc.)”. Here 
the more guarded and cautious character of this mood may have played 
a part: the author prefers to pass over the reality of the event at issue 
in silence; cf. also such instances as Xen. An. 2, 1, 3 iksyov on KvQog 
fih TEdvrjy.sv, A. 3 e nEcpEvyojg ... sir) (“der Indik., die Aussageform der 
GewiOheit, laBt neben diesem furchtbaren Faktum das andere in den 
Hmtergrund treten”, Rehdantz-Richter) 3 ). The same factor—and 
under certain circumstances an inherent element of incomplete actuality— 
may be considered with regard to the opt. in indirect interrogations 
(q 368 e'Iqovxo rig sir) “they asked who he was”) and to the 'relative’ 
sentences of the type i 402 e'Iqovxo . . . oxxi k y.rjboi “and they asked him 
what ailed him” (beside q 120f. e'iqexo . . . 6'tt ev yorjiCiov ix6/ir]v “he asked 
me ... in quest of what I had come”: the coming is a fact)—to these 
two types this construction is confined in the epics—. It can hardly be 
admitted that the infrequent cases of direct interrogations with opt. 4 ), 
have exerted much influence. Cases such as A 838 are dubitative rather 
than interrogative; S 190 the opt. is mild and courteous. I would 
rather suggest that apart from the tendency to be guarded in quoting 
thoughts or statements and in referring to facts which belong to the 
past and which the speaker often has not witnessed himself, and for the 
truth of which he will not make himself responsible—the opt. obi. is 


*) Schwyzer-Debrunner, l.c. 

2 ) I do not completely understand Humbert, o.c., p. 122 who on the one hand 
holds this opt. to be the “optatif de possibility” which assumes the character of an 
opt. of subordination, expressing a mere hypothesis, and on the other hand regar s 
a sentence such as q 249 t6v tiot iyujv ... | fifo • • •» ha fioi fitorov noMv spot 
which is without a shadow of doubt of a final character — cf. the same mood in 
final clauses in Sanskrit—as an argument in favour of the former assumption. 
The very absence of fiv (even if the corresponding direct discourse would have 
subj. + av, e.g. Xen. An. 2, 1, 2 seems to show that for the Greek ‘Sprachgefuhl 


this opt. was no potential. 

3 ) Cf. also Goodwin, o.c., p. 261, § 670. , . w 

«) See Kuhner-Gerth, o.c., II, 1, p. 230f. It is perfectly understandable that 

contingent processes are not often expressed in direct interrogations, which tend 

to be exactly formulated requests for affirmation, negation, or supplementa y 

information bearing upon processes visualized as actual. 
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mainly used if the subject is in the 3rd person and is not identical with 
the speaker or narrator 1 ^-'analogical’ processes are not foreign to the 
spread of this construction in Greek: an opt. in the indirect construction 
often corresponds to an opt. in direct speech: £300 tov xru/xevai 
6; n; r ovy dnto;iX0oi “eager to kill the man whosoever should approach 
him” 3 ). Another starting-point may be seen in the opt. corresponding 
to a subj. in direct speech: see above, and in general those clauses which 
express fear, doubt, intention, purpose, expectation, etc. 3 ) Passages such 
as o 458 dyyeXov fjxav, S; dyyeiXeu yvvaixi containing an opt. which, 
along the traditional lines, could be variously classified, are typically 
contingent: there was a chance that the messenger would not succeed 
in bearing the tidings to the woman, although he was instructed to do 
so. Cf. also C 50. 

With regard to the above tendency not to emphasize the reality of 
past processes which are referred to in the narrative and to adopt a 
a disinterested attitude towards them or to relate only the intentions of 
the characters in thest ory—cf. e.g. E 845 bvve . . . xvverjv, /ii/ juv Idoi . . . 

“(Athene) put on the cap ... to the end that Ares should not see 
her”—it may be observed that this mood—which in itself does not refer 
to any time—was suited to be used in connection with an historical 
tense in the principal clause 4 ). Tins use spread in early post-Homeric 
times. Enunciative sentences (Aussagesatze) were not from the beginning 
formed in the same way 5 ): the actual character of the verb contained 
in them could no doubt for some time prevent the opt. forcing its way 
into them 6 ). 

The optativus obliquus in the strict sense of the term—the oldest 
instance is h. Yen. 214—is that construction by which the speaker or 


•) Compare also the use of the Slavonic conditional: Vondr&k, o.c., II, p. 398f. 

3 ) This point was long ago emphasized by F. Urtel, Homerischer Gebrauch des 
Opt. der abh. Rede, Programm Weimar 1884; cf. also Behaghol, Dor Gebrauch 
dor Zoitformen im Konjunkt. Nebensatz des Deutschen, Paderborn 1899, p. 161ff. 

J ) Schwyzer-Debrunnor. o.c., p. 332f.—It may bo observed that neither this 
digression nor other similar pericopes in this discourse pretend to be exhaustive. 
Cf. also Brugmann, Grundrifl, II, 3, p. 874ff. Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, III, 
p. 699 observes that in indirect speech “die Redeoinloitung . . . der Rede ein 
subjektives Geprage gibt, die der Redo selbst fur sich allein nicht zukommt". 

4 ) Cf. also e 240 and similar instances: Calypso planning Odysseus’ departure, 
gives him an axe and leads him to a spot with tall trees, rd oi xXwoiev iXa<pe<i>; 

which would float for him lightly”. The process of floating is neither actual nor 
present as virtual actuality in the mind of the narrator: it may havo boon such 
in Calypso's mind, but the poet who only interprets and relates her intentions, 
is from his standpoint thrown on that form which can express contingency with 
reference to the past. 

s ) Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 333. 

•) For Slavonic parallels see Vondrdk, o.o., II, p. 398f. The Gorman develop¬ 
ment may for the sake of brevity be read up in Behaghel, o.c., HI, p. 670£f.; 699ff. 
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narrator does no longer in a vague or cautious way refer to, relate, or 
interpret, the thoughts of another person, but quotes his words without 
such restrictions, referring to historical facts: Lysias 12,74 dnev 8n 
ovdev avT(p pilot . . ., ineidr). . . elddr ); cf. also Soph. 0. R. 1161 eIjiov 
to; doirjv (1157: edtoxa). In this stage the obi. opt. may be said to have 
become a means of indicating the so-called intern dependence. In order 
to avoid obscurity with regard to the actual character of the relevant 
process many authors, however, often prefer the imperfect to the oblique 
opt. in such cases as Xen. An. 1, 2, 21 ijxev dyyelo; ?Jytov, 8n hhunth; 

sir] Z. Ta ay.oa, inei fjodero, on... (the speaker of course said: ?J?.o lie Z _, 

inel fiodexo . ..). Thus, all dependent secondary tenses of the indicative 
remain, in indirect quotation of various complex sentences, unchanged 
after all tenses: Thuc. 7, 80 rj?sii£ov rov; ZixeIov; rav tjj, ov; pexenEpyev, 
anavnjOEoOat “they hoped that the S. whom they had sent for (historical 
fact) would meet them there'’. 

A word must also be said on Miss Hahn’s view of the to;, onto;, 8<pga, and 
ha clauses 1 ). Her conclusion that they are made after the pattern of 
the corresponding dependent pi) clauses, because they cannot be traced 
back to independent utterances, does not convince me. I would con¬ 
sider the use of the modes in these clauses in connection with that in 
the clauses introduced by the so-called relative pronoun 8;, to which 
8nto;, and otpqa etymologically belong, and recall the frequent occurrence 
of subj. and opt. in the equivalent constructions in Sanskrit and Avestan. 
Both subj. and opt. frequently occur in clauses introduced by the so- 
called relative pronoun *io-, RV. 9, 101, 9 rayim 1 yina 2 vandmahai 3 
“wealth 1 by which 2 we see ourselves being masters 3 ” (in contradistinction 
to Delbriick’s “. .. wir siegen mogen” and Geldner’s “wir Sieger sein 
werden”) 2 ); 10,53,4 ydnd'surdn 2 abhi 3 devd* dsdma 5 “by which 1 we, 
gods 1 , shall conquer 3 * 5 the asuras 2 ”, or more precisely, “in order that 
we, gods 4 , conquer 3 * 5 the asuras 2 by it 1 ” (Geldner: “uberwinden konnen ); 
2, 30, 5 yina 1 idtrum 2 . . . nijurvah 3 “in order to destroy 3 the enemy 2 by it 
it 1 ”, or: “by which 1 1 see you destroying 3 the enemy 2 ”; SB. 6, 3, 1, 20 ... 
t/d 1 etdt 2 sdrvarn 3 vinddt iil ... welcher 1 dieses 2 alles 3 erwerbe 1 ” (Delbruck); 
there is in my opinion a similar difference between these subjunctives 
and futures to that existing in German: the clause containing the subj. 
involves a purpose or end in view (Absichtssatze). This is not al^ajs 
the case. 1, 113, 11 <5 l t<Z 2 yanti 3 yi x aparUu 5 pdiydn 6 “they 2 are to come 1 * 3 , 
who 1 are expected to see 6 (them) in the future 0 ”. In the frequent construc¬ 
tion 1,132, 6 yd 1 nahr prtanydd 3 dpa 1 tam-tam 5 id 3 dhatam 7 (“wer uns be- 
kampft, wenn uns einer bekampfen wird” Delbruck, der uns anfein en 


>) For the original character and function of I.-E. *jo- see Lingua, IV, 

p. Iff. 

2 ) K. F. Geldner, Rig-veda, in, p. 105. 
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sollte” Gcldner) reference is not made to actual hostilities, but to ima¬ 
gined attacks, to acts, anticipated by the person speaking: ‘ whoever • 
shall attack 3 us 3 , beat 7 him 5 off*" seems to be the nearest approach m 
translating into a language which does no longer possess a subjunctive. 
Similarly RV. 2, 23, 4; 1, 156, 2; 4, 30, 23 ; in prose texts the construction 
represented by AiB. 1.24,6 tabhir' eva 2 nah 3 sa 1 na* samgachatai yo 
na 8 etad 9 atikramat 10 "lie 1 of us 3 who 7 transgresses 10 this 9 of us 8 is (in 
the reality seen by the speaker’s mental eye) not 5 united 6 with them 1 . 
The subj. in the rel. clause and that in the principal are completely on 
a par, cf. e. g. also TS. 2, 4, 1, 2 varam 1 vrnamahai 2 (subj.); yad 3 asurah* 
jayanxa 5 (subj.) tan 6 nah 7 sahdsad* (subj.) iti “let us (we shall) choose 2 
a boon 1 ; what 3 we win (shall win) 5 from the asuras 1 , let 8 that 6 be shared 8 
between us 7 ” 1 ). Avestan instances are: Y. 16, 10; 50, 4 2 ); Greek: 
E 407 ov Syvato; S; dduvazoioi pdyyTat 3 ) "he endures not for long who 
fights (will fight) with the immortals"; 0 103 1 ), and especially such 
cases as / 165 xXijtovq oTQvvo/iev, ol xe Tuyicrca | tkOiooi “(to) send chosen 
men to go forthwith ...” Compare also the Latin instances: Plaut. Most. 
344 da illi quod bibat "give him a drink”, where the subj. must be put 
on a par with that in date bibat*)-, Capt. 103 nihil eat quo me recipiam 
“there is nothing with which I shall (be able to) go home”, etc. Similar 
constructions are also proper to the Slav, languages: Pol. Flor. Ps. 49, 23 
nie bodzie, jenze by odjol “ne sit qui eripiat” 6 ). 

We now mention some cases in which the Sanskrit or Greek optative 
appears under the above circumstances: RV. 6, 19, 7 yds 1 te 2 mddali 3 . . . 
indra 4 turn* na 6 d 1 6/taro 8 ... yena 9 tokdsya 10 tdnayasya 11 satau 12 mam- 
shnahi 13 jigivdtnsah 1 * “deinen 2 Rausch 3 ... bring 7 * 8 uns 6 , Indra 1 , mit 7 , ... 
durch den 9 wir glauben diirfen 13 bei dem Gewinnen 12 von leiblichem 
Samen 10 * 11 Sieger zu sein 11 "; AV. 8, 10, 9 tad 1 veda 2 yad 3 ubhdya 1 upajt. 
vema 5 "she knows 2 that 1 upon which 3 we of both classes 1 may (could) 
subsist 5 ”; SB. 11, 5, 1, 13 agner 1 . . . tanur 2 asti 3 yaye*stvd b smdkam 6 ikah 1 
sydt 8 ‘‘there is 3 the manifestation 2 of Agni 1 by which 1 if one worships 5 
(with it) one could become 8 one 7 of us 6 ” 7 ). In Greek B 687 ov yap iyv, 
8; r tg ocpiv . . . ijyi)aano “since there was nobody to lead them”. 


*) Other instances may bo found in Delbruck, Altind. Syntax, p. 317 ff. 

2 ) See also Reichelt, Awest! Elementarbuch, p. 368. 

3 ) Walter, Dio Grundbcd. d. Konj. im Griech., p. 34fF. is right in combating 
the “fallsotzendon Konjunktiv”, wrong in believing this form to bo essentially 
“futurisch”. 

4 ) For tho subj. in the Homeric similes (O 624 iv 6' faeo > , ui; ore xO/ja doj) tv 
V7it ntotjfjiv see especially Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., I, p. 251. The subj. is used when 
the situations and phenomena described are not “zu jeder Zeit gevenwartie vor 
Augen stehend”. 

5 ) See W. Kroll in the Glotta, 5, p. 338; 7, p. 140ff. 

') For particulars see W. Vondrdk, o.c. II, p. 398. 

7 ) See also Delbruck, Altind. Syntax, p. 192ff. 
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So there seems to be no room for doubt that these modi when occurring 
in similar sentences introduced by relative conjunctions, which are often 
derived from the stem *io- are, also in Greek, original, i. e. prehistoric, 
and not introduced, as is held by Miss Halm, after the pattern of the prj 
clauses. Cf. e. g. the correspondence between RV. 10, 85, 26 grhdn 1 
gacha 2 grhdpatni 3 yathd'sah 5 “go 2 to the house 1 that 4 you will be 5 (in 
order to be 5 ) housewife 3 ” and A 205 y.aXeei ... A. | 6(fQa idy; M. “A. 
calls you to see M.”; RV. 10, 131, 1 apa 1 . .. amitran 2 ... nudasva 3 \ 
. . . urau 4 yatha 5 tava 6 iarman 7 madeina 8 “vertreibe 1 * 3 die Feinde 2 ... auf 
daC 5 wir uns unter deinem 6 breiten 4 Schirm 7 erfreuen konnen 8 (Geldner) 
and the final (!)8-icoocpoa, Iva -f- opt. in Greek. 

We append here a brief discussion of a point which was already touched 
upon in the preceding chapter, to wit the frequent interchanges between 
the moods in Vedic texts. Does the fact truly observed by Bloomfield 
and Edgerton 1 ) that, as far as we can see, any one of the moods may 
interchange with any other, justify the conclusion drawn by Miss Hahn 2 ), 
that the entire modal system is in a highly fluid state? It is clear that 
this verdict can only be substantiated if we succeed in demonstrating 
that the relevant verb forms are completely interchangeable in syntactic 
wholes (clauses, sentences) of exactly identical meaning and purport 
and uttered under completely identical circumstances. If we cannot 
succeed in demonstrating this complete identity we are taking the risk 
that our verdict is not altogether dissimilar to the judgement: in modem 
Dutch the f tense’ system of the verb is in a fluid state, because “ik heb 
mijn broer gezien” can interchange with “ik zag mijn broer”. The former 
construction, is, however, unlike the latter especially used with reference 
to what for the sake of brevity may be called the actual past; besides, 
in popular usage the simple past is, especially when the verb denotes 
an activity, rather rare 3 ). The objection that modern colloquial construc¬ 
tions may not be compared to the stereotyped, repeated, or at least 
recurrent phrases of the Vedic texts, is not valid in all respects. The 
patterns of a modern spoken language are also repeated unalterably 
under similar circumstances, and even a slight motiveless deviation does 
not fail to strike the hearer. We must not lose sight of the fact that the 
Vedic mantras, although they are repeated, with or without variations, 
in two or more texts, were later on not always used under the same 
circumstances under which they were composed. This fact could easily 
lead to their being adapted and changed to serve a new purpose. Further, 
many alterations may be supposed to have been introduced unconsciously, 
not seldom under the influence of similar text units. 


1) M. Bloomfield and F. Edgerton, Vedic Variants, I, Philadelphia 1930. p. 94. 

2 ) Hahn, o.c., p. 40 with n. 60. , , .. , , . , 7 TOn lle 

3 ) See G. S. Overdiep, Stilistische grammatica van het Nederlandsch, 

1937, p. 320 and 315. 
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Directing our attention first to the interchange of the optative and 
other moods, it may be remembered 1 ) that it alternates with the indi¬ 
cative only in a moderate number of cases. The authors of the \ edic 
Variants already observed that the latter mood makes here, as usual, 
the impression of greater certainty or insistence. This may bo one of 
the reasons why the AV. sometimes prefers avase 1 havdmahe 2 “we call 2 
to aid 1 ” (indie.) to avase huvema (opt.) 2 ) (RV. 7, 96, Id has the intensive 
johavlmi). The opt. “we would call” is in itself perfectly understandable 
and a diaskeuast may have preferred it, inter alia, for its more courteous 
nuance. We should, moreover, guard against misunderstanding in calling 
these alternations ‘variants’. It is true, that, for instance, AV. 7, 63, 1 
and TA. 10, 2, 1 are parallel stanzas but the former text has, in the 
second quarter: (agnim) ukthair havdmahe paramdt sadhdstJuit, the latter: 
(ugram) agnim huvema p. s. ; the alternating moods are not the only 
point of difference. If two otherwise identical mantras differ not only in 
the mood, but also in the person of the verb 3 ), e. g. RV. 4, 58, 1 upd l m- 
hina 2 sam 3 amrtatvam 4 anal 6 “by the soma plant 2 he (it) has reached 3 - 5 
immortality 1 ”: ApMB. 2, 3, 2 u. s. a. asyam “by . . . may I reach i.”; 
(cf. also TS. 4, 3, 11,4: KS. 39, 10 1 )), the tenor and meaning of the text- 
unit diverge to such a degree as to preclude us from speaking of “fluidity 
of the moods.” It is evident, to quote a striking instance 5 ), that AV. 
17, 1, 25 dditya 1 ndvam 2 druksah 3 Satdritrdm 1 svastaye 5 “0 Aditya 1 (the 
Sun), thou hast ascended 3 a boat 2 of a hundred oars 4 in order to well¬ 
being 5 ” has little in common with VS. 21, 7 sundvam 1 druheyam -. . . s. s. 
“may I mount 2 (I would like to ra. 2 ) this good ship 1 . ..” (to wit: sacrifice, 
T ~hieh bears man to heaven, the oars being the hymns of praise) which 
occurs in a text addressed to Varuna. The line indrasya 1 sakhyam 2 
amrtatvam 3 asyam* 6 ) “may I obtain 4 (I would obtain 4 ) the friendship 2 
of I. 1 , immortality 3 ”, occurring TB. 3, 7, 6, 14 and Ap&. 4, 8, 4 corre¬ 
sponds to RV. 10, 62, 1 i. s. a. anasa “Ye have obtained . . .”, but the 
contexts are different: the former unit forms part of the texts accompany¬ 
ing the ritual touching of the oblations and is pronounced by the institu- 
tor of the sacrifice, the latter is addressed to the Aiigiras; besides, the 
RV. line forms part of a relative clause. If not only the mood, but also 
the person and the very root of the verb vary, it would be unwise to 
use a recurrent line as an argument in favour of the view that the moods 
can freely interchange: cf. e. g. RV. 3, 59, 1 juhota as against KS. 35, 19 
vidhema in an otherwise identical unit. 


*) Seo Bloomfield-Edgerton, o.c., p. 77. 

*} AV. 7, 6, 2; 7,40, 1 (where the Paipp. rec. haa juhuvema)-, 3, 16, 1 and 2 
(Paipp. huvema), etc. 

s ) Cf. Bloomfield-Edgerton, o.c., p. 86. 

, *) And the relevant instances quoted by Bloomfield-Edgerton, o.c., p. 101 f.. 5160 
) Mentioned by Bloomfield-Edgerton, o.o., p. 86. 

•) See Bloomfield-Edgerton, o.c., p. 90. 

0 Gouda, Indo-European mooda 
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Nor can cases like the following, in wilich the unit forms part of differ¬ 
ent constructions, be regarded as variants either: AV. 19, 24, 2—3 
yathaihiam 2 jarase 3 nay at* “that 1 it will conduct* him 2 unto old age 3 ” 
(subordinate clause with subj.): HG. 1,4,8 athaihiam 2 jarima 3 nayet 4 
“then 1 may (could) old age 3 lead* him 2 away*”. Bloomfield and Edgerton 
already pointed out that KS. 18, 13 changing a vocative to a genitive 
makes the line so ’ham vajam saneyam ague no longer a direct address 
to the god, and therefore (perhaps) “less in tune” with the optative 
mood. 

There is of course also the metrical aspect of the question. As long 
as the metre of the AV. and other texts has not been thoroughly investi¬ 
gated, we should be cautious in calling such alternations either corrections 
or corruptions. Although metrical convenience is often associated with 
a shift this does not mean that both variants are completely equivalent 
in meaning: RV. 7, 66, 16 jivema iar&dah iatam “may we live a hundred 
years” is a wish, but 10, 85, 39 jivaii s. s. expresses the speaker’s con¬ 
viction that the husband shall live a hundred years now that Agni has 
given back the bride together with a long life. 

Even if there is no occasion for the above considerations cases of 
interchange between the mood are often explainable. The predilection 
for the imperative rather than the optative in the second person 1 ) may 
be connected with the very frequent use of the direct and coercive im¬ 
perative in these texts which almost always verge on magic; the optative 
impresses me as more considerate: cf. e. g. TS. 4, 1, 2, 5 araksasa 1 
manasa 2 taj 3 jusasva * “(0 Agni) enjoy* it 3 with harmless 1 mind 2 ”: KS. 
16, 2 a. m. t. jusethah. The interchange between subj. and opt., which is 
most frequent in the first person, where the subj. expresses the speaker s 
intention and self-incitement 2 ), may be regarded as being produced by 
similar causes. Whereas the consistent use of the opt. in a prayer for long 
life and prosperity (AV. 19, 67), which is traditionally held to belong 
to the worship of the sun, is quite understandable: paiyema 1 iar&dal} 1 
iatdm 3 “may we see 1 a hundred 3 autumns 2 ”, the shift to the subj. in 
the version of the same text in VS. 36, 24—where it is used in the pre¬ 
paratory rite of the Soma sacrifice—may have arisen from other reasons 
than a complete interchangeability of the verb forms: after may we 
live a hundred years” the words “we will (intend to) praise for a hundred 
years” ( V ra bravdma i. L, subj.) may be due to a conscious alteration 
on the part of the diaskeuast 3 ). In the version presented by fiirO&. 
1, 7, 10—where the text forms part of a series of rites connected wun 
studentship—the first two verbs are in the opt. “may we see a b. y., 


1) Bloomfield-Edgerton, o.c., p. 101. 

2 ) Cf. Bloomfiold-Edgerton, o.c., p. 107. 

3 ) See also W. D. Whitney-Ch. R. Lanman, 
Mass. 1905, p. 1006. 


Atharva-veda Samhita, Cambridge 
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may we live a h. y.’\ the next four in the subj.: “let us enjoy a h. y. 
etc.”; here too I would prefer to take into account the possibility that 
the 'author’ in formulating this text shifted his standpoint: commencing 
with the prayer he soon came to anticipate the future (on which 
he had set his heart), to experience it in advance. Cf. also RV. 10, 85, 
37d: AV. 14, 2, 38d. 

Part of the instances of an injunctive alternating with an opt. may 
be due to the tendency to replace a verb of modally indistinct function 
by an unequivocal form: MS. 4, 13, 9 asyam rdhad dhotrayam : SB. 
1,9, 1, 22 a. 1 rdhed 2 dh. 3 “may he succeed 2 in this 1 sacrifice 3 ”. 

It may finally be observed that the authors of the Vedic Variants 1 ) 
mention only one instance of an opt. in interchange with a future. 


l ) Bloomfield-Edgorton, o.c. # p. 111. 



VIII. The function of the so-called modal particles 


Miss Hahn following Sturtevants’s extreme hypothesis is convinced 
that “Indo-Hittite”, the supposedly earlier form of Indo-European, 
did not in contradistinction to a later stage of this parent-tongue possess 
subjunctive and optative. Modal distinctions, she maintains, were in 
the Hittite manner marked by means of particles rather than verb 
forms. Although she may, broadly speaking, perhaps be sofar right, 
that once so-called modal notions could to a certain extent be expressed 
by means of particles at a period in which subj. and opt. had scarcely 
developed, any assumption to that effect would be mere speculation. 
Miss Hahn relies too much on the Indo-Hittite hypothesis 1 ); besides, 
the question may arise whether she is right in taking for granted that 
the Hittite and the supposedly original particles had exactly the same 
functions as the moods in early historical times. 

I cannot attach decisive value to Miss Hahn’s argument derived 
from the double expression of negation (Gr. ov and / i-q ) which, she holds, 
proves an obvious similarity of the I.-E. languages in the matter of 
preference for particles. The use of two negative particles is, as we have 
seen, a phenomenon of wide occurrence: cf. also the two negative verbs 
in Finnish, the relevant constructions in Bantu idioms etc. It seems 
therefore pointless to conclude from ov : pri etc.—which moreover do not 
agree with Hitt, natta : le etc. in their outward appearance—that I.-E. 
generally still used particles as Indo-Hittite had done. Negation is on 
the other hand in the I.-E. languages generally expressed by particles, not 
by special forms of the verb: there is no sound reason for supposing 
the parent-tongue to have developed a negative or prohibitive verb 
form, for instance in the Finnish or Japanese manner. Moreover, negation 
and the 'modes’ indicated by the subj. and opt. cannot be put on a par. 
I.-E. negatives are as a rule associated with the 'notional moods, not 
a sort of mood by themselves. 

The supposed congruency between Greek and Hittite with regar 
to the use of a 'modal particle’ 2 ), cannot, in my opinion, prove the cor- 


i) For this hypothesis see now also T. Burrow, Sanskrit, London 1955, p.• 
*) Unless used in the sense of “particle joining a modal verb form this »r 
is objectionable, the more so as it is variously interpreted (see also chapter ). 
Sometimes any modifying particle whether it be expressive of emphasis, negation, 
exclamation or interrogation is styled modal (see e.g. Speyer, . yn P* ’ 
authors of Greek grammars apply the term to those little words which are conmdere 
“to emphasize the sense of the moods”, especially to &v and xe(v), xa (se -g- 
Schwyzer-Dobrunner, o.c., II, p. 305). 
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rectness of the hypothesis that particles of this category originally ful¬ 
filled the function of the moods of the historical period 1 ): firstly Greek 
and Hittite are alone in possessing these elements, secondly av and man 
are etymologically different words, and lastly, they are not used in the 
same manner. Besides in Latin and Gothic the no doubt identical ail 
has other functions. For the fact that the Greeks combined the particle 
av with tenses (which denoting aspect not time, point according to Miss 
Hahn to the original character of this construction) I propose, in the 
following pericopes, another explanation. 

What was, to begin with, the function of particles in general 2 ) ? Broadly 
speaking, they serve sometimes notionally, but often emotionally, to 
qualify the content of a sentence or clause or the sense of a word or 
phrase. They are indications of the speaker's attitude or disposition 
with regard to the utterance, intimating the general sense in which it 
should be taken. They show in what particular manner the speaker is 
interested in the content of the utterance; for instance, he may wish 
to emphasize it or part of it, or to express doubt or strong suspicion as to 
its truth, or to admit the truth with some reserve, to express his surprise 
or other feelings etc. They can also help him to bring out the mutual 
relations of the components of his utterances, to establish a relationship 
between ideas 3 ). 


') Miss Hahn is not alone in defending this thesis with regard to the particles. 
Delbriick, Conj. u. Opt. ( = Synt. Forsch., I), p. 90 for instanco gives evidence 
of the opinion that dv and xev “nur ein beredterer Ausdruck (lessen (sind), wasauch 
durch don bloBen Conj. und Opt. ausgedriickt wird”, a verdict which was readily 
endorsed by A. Walter, Dio Grundbedeutung dos Ivonj. im Griech., Heidelberg 
1923, p. 65. But even if once particles fulfilled a function similar to that of tho 
modal verb form, it would not follow that tho latter were not modal in character. 
Besides the very fact that tho particlo from tho beginning joins more than ono 
mood shows that it does not convoy the idea implied in particular moods. Tho 
view expressed by Meillet-Vondryes, Gramm, comp. 2 , p. 256 (“la valour expressive 
des modes opt. ot subj. s’est affaiblie, si bien qu’on les a ronforc^s par l’emploi de 
particules modales") must, for those and other reasons, bo modified: in tho course 
of timo the originally facultative particlo becoming obligatory in definite positions, 
developed into a means of differentiating one principal function of tho opt. and 
subj. from the other. Wackemagel, Vorl. uber Synt,, I 2 , p. 223f., maintaining that 
av and xe “ursprfinglich dor modalen Bestimmung des Verbum finitum dienen”, 
says that Eur. Aik. 182 dv “das ocoyoeov in die Sphare der Hypotheso rfickt”; I 
would prefer: it indicates that the woman's being a. is conditioned by circum¬ 
stances: “then” > G. “wohl”. For Hitt, man see J. Friedrich, Heth. Elomentar- 
buch, I, Heidelberg 1940, p. 79; Worterbuch, p. 134. 

*) Bibliography: Brugmann, GrundriB 2 , II, 3, p. 969f. (up to 1916); Schwyzor- 
Debrunner, o.c., II, p.553; Renou, Gramm, sanscr., p. 520f. 

O , d i ° fini ?"l? art icl ° b - v J-D.Denniston, Tho Greek particles 2 . 

° n f ° , d , ' ^ XXX ^ I , rim8 “ fo,,OWS: “• • • a «ord expressing a mode of thought 

3?on e " Cf alsofh '!! °* ' m . n] * tioa to another bought, or a mood of 

emotion. Cf. also the definitions and comments in Speyer’s Ved. S. Synt. 5 225- 

L. Bloomfield, Language (1935), p. 199ff. ‘ b ’ 
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So many particles qualify a whole predication, or at least a phrase; 
they are a means of expressing an attitude of the speaker: doubt, sur¬ 
prise, questioning, a social relation in addressing an inferior or superior 
etc. Thus the Vietnamese d! denotes, at the end of a declarative predi¬ 
cation, the speaker’s great surprise at the content of that utterance 1 ). 
Other particles, in various languages, serve to express syntactic relations. 
Thus the element t in the Tagalog buto t balat “bone and skin” indicates 
serial relation; y in sya y sumusvlat expresses, in the same IN. language, 
the predicative relation: “he (she) is (was) writing”. A widespread class 
of particles act as 'attributes’ of full words. Thus the Tagalog salcit 
means “sickness”, but may sak'it “having sickness, (being) sick”. They 
modify the syntactic value of a full word. In Tahitian 2 ) a, preceding 
the predicate, indicates that it is an imperative: a tuama te mori “light 
the lamp!” The particle ua, in the same position, may be considered to 
bear the force of a sort of aspectual confective: ua po “it is night” (po 
“night”). “Particules perfectives ou imperfectives, particules d’61oigne- 
ment ou d’approche, particules de renforcement, d’intensification ou 
d’attenuation et de reduction, tout cet appareil de mots auxiliaires 
permet au sujet parlant de definir avec une grande precision les differents 
aspects de sonenonciation, sans que celle-ci rentre, toutefois, dans le cadre 
des categories verbales que nous sommes accoutumes k utiliser dans nos 
langues occidentales, . . .” 3 ). 

Much-used, and much-misused terms are: “modal particle” or even 
“modal auxiliary”. They suggest the idea conveyed by the ancient 
I.-E. moods and they are, indeed, often applied to words of the class 
under consideration by those authors who confound the Greek or Sanskrit 
categories with any word or phrase in a foreign language which might 
be translated by English verb forms accompanied by the so-called 
modal auxiliaries 4 ). They are often, indeed, incorrectly identified with 
our can, may, must, ought, need, should etc. But the Malay hendalc in 
hamba 1 hendak 2 djadikan 3 tuanhamba* saksi 5 “I 1 will 2 (shall) call 3 you 4 
to witness 3 - 5 ” is neither an exact counterpart of our verb forms mil 
etc., nor that of a modal suffix in Greek 5 ). The 'sense’ of the Mori (Celebes) 
koa 6 ) which in translating can be rendered by a great diversity of ex¬ 
pressions, does not properly speaking differ essentially from the effect 
of a special intonation, of certain gestures, etc. After an imperative it 

is slightly emphatical, after other verb forms it can, roughly, be indeed , 


x ) Emoneau, Studies in Vietnamese grammar, p. 211. . 

2 ) See A. Sauvageot, Le Tahitien, Conferences de l’lnst. do Ling, do 1 Univ 

de Paris, 10, Paris 1951, p. 92f. 

3 ) Sauvageot, o.c., p. 93. 4 ) I refer to chapter I. 

s ) See my paper: “Do zg. hulppraedicaatswoorden m Maleis en Ja\aan 

Bijdr. Taal-, Land- en Volk., 102, p. 95ff. „ lfi 

«) S. J. Esser, Klank- en vormleer van het Morisch, II, Bandung 1933, p. * 
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or “merely, only”; the latter sense can also be attributed to the particle 

when it accompanies a substantive. 

It must, indeed, be emphasized that often the identical particle 
accompanies words of various classes or occurs in different types of sen¬ 
tences. Thus the Skt. jdtu which in a sentence containing an opt. helps 
the speaker to express censure, disbelief or intolerance (see Panini 
3, 3, 147), can in a certain type of interrogation convey the sense of “at 
all” (e. g. kirn tenajatujatena “what is the use at all of him being born?”); 
elsewhere it means “possibly, perhaps” (Mbh. 12. 180, 50 -f- opt.). The 
Skt. a pi which at the beginning of a sentence containing an ind. helps 
to express disapproval (Pan. 3, 3,142). and which with an imper. strength¬ 
ens an exhortation, also occurs in interrogations, etc. etc.; while it can, 
in connection with an opt., convey the sense of “doubtless” (Pan. 3, 3, 152) 
it is also often added to the cupitive or pure optative: Ram. 2, 43, 9 
apiddnhn sa kalah syat “if that time were already present”. These con¬ 
siderations and the fact that e. g. api + cupitive is not obligatory 
lead us to the conclusion that notwithstanding a certain predilection 
for a specified particle in sentences of a definite type containing a definite 
mood or tense, the function of the moods on the one hand and that of 
the particles tending to accompany them are different 1 ). 

Coming now to the Greek particles discussed by Miss Hahn, to wit 
dv and y.e 2 ), I would not regard them as indices of modality (in sensu 
stricto). How could this function belong to an element that is compatible 
with all three modes ? It would appear to me that they essentially served 
to express doubt with regard to the absolute validity of the utterance 3 ). 
They expressed a restriction, denoting that the assertion made by the 
verb is limited by circumstances or dependent on a condition, which 
may be expressed or implied. Whereas the modes indicate the speaker’s 
view of the relation between process and reality, these particles served 
to modify the assertion with regard to the process itself or to limit the 
effect of the statement. Hence its absence from sentences referring to 
such unconditioned processes as are denoted by imperatives, from the 

M Passing mention may also be made of the Vedic mi, mi for tho use of which 
see Graflmann.Worterbuch zura Rigveda, p.744ff.; Renou, Gramm, ved., p. 370. 

J ) For the difference between dv and xe see Goodwin, Syntax of the moods and 
tenses, p. 65; Monro, Gramm. Horn, dial., Oxford 1882, p. 265ff. Tho conclusion 
arrived at by H. Seiler, Word, 11, p. 133 that tho uso of dv must be of comparatively 
recent date, not even Proto-Greek, since in tho Aeolic and Doric dialects other 
particles are used, is not convincing. The dialects seem to havo made a different 
choice. 

J ) I cannot adopt tho formulation: dv dient “dazu die Redeutung dor Modi und 
Tempora zu verstiirken" (Pape, Worterbuch). Nor would wo seem happy in adopt ¬ 
ing for the original stage of development, Schwyzer-Debrunner’s view (o.c., 11, 
p. 306) that ‘‘dio Partikeln lediglich die schon bestehendon Modusfunktionon ver- 

starken (cf. also Meillet-Vendryes, Traite do grammairo comparee*. Paris 1948 
p. 256). * 
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present indicatives 1 ), or pure and unconditioned volitives and cupi- 
tives 2 ). Examples: T138 A. and M. will fight, to> be xe vixrjoavri wlXr, 
y.exXr,on dxoing; b 546f. (“either you willl find Ae. ahve”) i / xev ’0. | xreivev 
■ . .,*) ov be xev rdcpov avnpoXrjoaig “or by chance 0. has slain him (impf.), 
and in that case you may chance upon (opt.) his funeral feast”; £235 
Tieidev iy<b be xe roi ibm ydgiv “obey, and if so I shall be (subj.) grateful”. 
Cf. e. g. also A 100; 225f.; 294 4 ); Soph. Ai. 88; 0. R. 9 s . 

That the character of dv must have been as stated above, also appears 
from its occurrence, in early poets and sporadically in Attic in clauses 
with a future indie.: A 176 xai xe rig cob’ igeei “and in that case many a 
one shall say” (fut. ind.); E 267 dXX’ W iyw be xe rot ... | bcbaco “(if you 
fulfil my wish) then I shall give you”; A 139 (under the circumstances 
alluded to); AT66 “myself then last of all”; 7167 (dependent on the 
context of 165); A 174; g 539 el... iXtioi \ alyid xe ... fut.; cf. fx 345; 
from the so-called dv iterativum: Xen. Ariab. 1, 9, 19 (after el + opt. 
in iter, sense) “dann allemal” el be nva ogorg... ngoaobovg noiovvra, 
ovbeva dv natnore acpeD^ro; 2, 3, 11; Thuc. 7, 71; Xen. Cyr. 7, 1,10 
OTiore . . . rore fib ehev dv; Arist. Vesp. 269 ov firjv ngo rov / IcpoXxog fy, 
aMa TioCbrog fj/xdjv | rpyelr’ dv . . . 6 ); Nub. 977, where “under these circum¬ 
stances, in those cases, (then)” (words like Dutch dan; Germ, da) is—in 
languages which have such words in this particular use—always an 
appropriate translation. Cf. also Hdt. 2, 174 oxcog be puv emtefaoi mvovra 
. . ., xtercreoxe dvneguevv; 3, 119 cpoireovoa ... x.Xaieoxedv; and also 4, 42; 
78; 130; here too the particle may be explained in the above way, cf. 
1, 100; 186; 196; 4, 43, where dv is absent and Dutch “dan” would be 
unusual 6 ). Cf. also Soph. Phil. 290ff.; Eur. Ph. 401; Arist. PI. 982 (980 

*) For particulars: Goodwin, p. 65ff.; Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., I, p. 210f.; W. Pape- 
M. Sengebusch, Griech.-deutsches Hdwtb.*, I, p. 147. 

2 ) In a subjective wish an objective limitation can often be dispensed with. 
The instances of a cupitive opt. with the particle (see Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., I, p. 230) 
are dealt with further on. — It is also significant that dv is often omitted in apodosi, 
on the one hand with verbs expressing obligation or propriety, on the other hand 
with thoso expressing possibility. Nor does it accompany the purely adhortative 
subj. For its absence from “deliberative” clauses containing a subj., see Kiihner- 
Gerth, o.c., I, p. 223; W. G. Hale, in the Class. Review, 8, p. 27f. In the Homeric 
comparison the particle is rare (see Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 313), probably 
because of the general, unconditioned character of the clause containing the ideal 
process. 

3 ) For the combination of the particle and an hist, tense see also Kuhner- 
Gerth, o.c., I, p. 21 Iff. 

*) Being concerned with the 'original’ function of the particle we cannot dweU 
upon those innumerable passages where the av phrase is stereotyped. 

5 ) See J. van Leeuwen, Aristophanes Vespae 3 , Leiden 1909, p. 51, who, howover, 
is not correct in saying that it is dv that indicates iteration. Nor is it exact to hold, 
with Stein (ad Hdt. 2, 174), that “bei don iterativen Formen (in -axe) dv “eigentlich 
viberfliissig ist”. 

®) The particle can of course bo left out: Hdt. 7, 119. 
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ixdarore) ; 1179fF. etc. 1 ); from the use of the particle in sentences ex¬ 
pressing what might, or might have, occurred if certain conditions 
(which are specified or alluded to) were fulfilled: r 56 “nay, verily, the 
T are cowards: otherwise you would before now have donned a coat 
of stone”: >) re xev ijdt) \... loco ; Soph. O. R. 82; from such constructions 
as y, 47 tbovoa xe Ovpdv idvfrqQ where a condition is implied m the parti¬ 
ciple (cf. P 398); from t 79 xai vv xev . . . ixd/irjv . . . dUd fie ... and 
similar passages (A 630 etc.); from the 'emphatic’ double dv in cases 
such as Aesch. Ag. 340 and Xen. Cyr. 1, 6, 18*): in the latter passage 
dv shows that the verb is to form a 'virtual’ apodosis. This particle is 
often found in sentences beginning with no (rat) “therefore, in this wise, 
then”; evOa “then”; tieira “thereupon” and similar deictic-anaphorical 
elements: v 273 “Zeus did not suffer it, else would we have . . .”: T 61; 
0 280; X427; J 539 3 ); (e 426;); P319. 

Let us for a moment dwell on dv with the indicative of historical 
tenses. It is a well-known fact that the particle often occurs in the apo¬ 
dosis of conditional sentences which express what would be or would 
have been the case if a condition were or had been fulfilled: Thuc. 1, 9 
oi'X av ti/oatv e'xgdrei, el fit) rt xai vavrtxov et/e r; d 178 4 ). 

Special mention may be made of dv accompanying, in contradistinction 
to a well-known rule to wit its omission in apodosi with verbs expressing 
obligation, propriety, probability, possibility, etc., edei, XQtjv, xaXdt; el/ev, 
elxo; i)v: it is added if not only the fulfilment of the obligation etc., but the 
obligation, propriety, necessity, possibility etc. is denied or presented as 
contrary to fact 5 ): Thuc. 1, 74 el xnooexutQtjoafiev Tinuregov rot Mi'jdig . . . 
ovdev dv eri idei Vfia; vavfia/eiv “so hattet ilir nicht mehr zu scldagen 
gebraucht (weil ihr es namlich nicht gekonnt hattet)”; Plato, Rep. 328 
C. Only in these cases—in which attention is focussed on the necessity, 
propriety etc. of the act, rather than on the act itself which is expressed 
by the infinitive—the verbs of obligation or propriety—which in Greek 
denote the process in an absolute, unconditioned manner— 6 ), admit of 

’) The interpretation given by Kuhner-Gerth, o.c., I, p. 211 “jo nach den 
Umstunden, eventuell, wohl” etc. is not completely satisfactory. 

2 ) See Goodwin, o.c., p. 73f. 

3 ) Kot: da tadelt etwa” = “hatte gotadelt”: iv&a xev . . . ovoaaixo (Schwyzer- 
Dobrunner, o.c., II, p. 328). Similarly, P 398; P 70 whero I doubt tho correctness 
of their interpretation: “das ist wohl leicht am Wegtragon” = “hatto woggo- 
tragen”: ivOa xe Qela rpenoi. 

4 ) I also refer to Liddell-Scott, s.v. av A 1. The protasis is often understood: 
e.g. A 421: see e.g. Kuhner-Gerth, o.c., I, p. 212. The particlo may bo omittod! 
‘Der Redende nunmt dann auf das tatsachlicho Verlmltnis keino Rucksicht . . 
(Kuhner-Gerth, o.c., I, p. 215 where particulars may be found). 

tt 5) F oL dQ }? il V Kdhner-Gerth, o.c., I, p. 208, A. 2; Schwyzor-Debnmnor, o.c., 
II, p. 309; Goodwm, o.c., §421ff. 

*) For these verbs in Greek and Latin see also Wackernagel, York Synt., I, 
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limitation. Under other circumstances they are, as a rule, incompatible 
wrth the limitative force borne by dv. Other particulars connected with 
the use of dv accompanying a historical tense having already received 
comment in other works, I omit any further discussion of this point. 

The use of the particle in an apodosis containing an opt. (e. g. y 223; 
Aesch. Pr. 979) may be considered a stereotyped idiom, arisen from a 
freer use in the above function. A particle in an apodosis is a rather 
frequent phenomenon: Dutch dan, Awest. at etc.; Mod. Pers. kih, pas. 
In a large majority of cases the limiting condition or circumstances 
involved in the phrase opt. + av (the so-called potential) was not present to 
the mind of the speaker, and the construction, spreading in pre- and 
proto-historic times, came to assume a fixed form. Yet instances are 
far from wanting in which the particle played, in the potential clause, 
the same role: A 100 the god will continue giving disasters until we give 
her back, tore xev /uv . . . nenidoipev “then, (on this condition) might, we 
persuade him” 1 ); B 12 “(if he arms the men) he may take”: vvv yog 
xev £Xoi] 373 (371 at yao . . .) roi xe ray' rjfivoeie ; £41; 53 (if you 
would wait for M.) yvoirjg xe (Dutch: “dan zou je...”); 220 (under 
these circumstances) ipairjg xe] A 95, 171; 223 evO’ ovx dv . .. idoig] E 85 
“thus they toiled . . ., but of T.’s son you could (under these circum¬ 
stances) not have known”: T. d y ovx dv yvoir)g\ Z141; /? 145; 185 “I 
would you had perished . . . then you would not. . .”: oxide xe ... aid' 
dvteirjg; a 266 where even the English then can be used in translating: 
(would that 0. might come) navreg x’ dixvfioQoi re yevoiaro ... “then they 
should . . .” 2 ); y 134 rib xe ; 2 126. Cf. also such passages as £362 “I 
am pained with a wound which a mortal man dealt me, who would now 
fight even with Zeus”: 8g vvv ye xai dv Ad . . . payoiro (the evil deed next 
to this recklessness being performed and the condition so to say being 
fulfilled; cf. 457); 86; e 100 “it was Zeus who prompted me to come 

here; otherwise who of his own will would . . rig d' dv exuiv... dia- 
dgdfioi. . . vdaiQ] a 254 drj. . . Vdvorjog \ devp, 6 xe (under these circum¬ 
stances) . . . x et Q a S tyefy '»such questions as a 65 nuig dv bieira.. . Xadolprjv] 
Ill “the enemies are near” rig dv rade yrjdr/oeie] such passages as£223 
in which the clause containing av + opt. follows a temporal clause 
with an opt.: aAA’ ore drj... eirj... \ ovx dv aieira . .. igiooeie. X 252f. 
(now my spirit has sent me to stand and face you) iXoipi xev, rj xev aXoirjv 
admits of the interpretation “whether I (in so doing) slay or be slain 3 ). 

>) A 255f.; 293 cited by Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., p.324 are followed by ei 

clauses. . 

2 ) I have my doubts about the correctness of the opinion fostered by Goodwin, 
o.c., p. 78 (§ 236) that in passages such as x 269 no definite form of condition w 
present to the mind of the speaker: “let us fly, < if we do so > we still may escape... 

hi yaq xev dAvfai/iev ... . 

3 ) Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 329 insert, before l).oi/ h: ( im OedanKen 

an die Alternative”). 
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The reference is more or less distinctly to the situation in C 5/ nanna 
«fl\ OVX &v &n not itpoTzUooeta; tlw; r, 22; £32; 456; K 204; or to a 
Active situation: g 455. In other cases the reference to the conditions 
or circumstances is very indistinct and it may be seriously doubted 
whether they were consciously present to the mind of the speaker. /<>7 
(being young) if to; be xe xai rztii'c efyc I ojtX6t(ito<; ; 61 (as I am an old man) 

ovbe xe rig fioi \ fivOov djifiifoeie ; Q 263. 

The well-known phrase ovx dv -f- opt., which develops into a favou¬ 
rite means of expressing a courteous and considerate form of request 1 ), 
may have been vaguely connected with the preceding part of the narra¬ 
tive: r 52; whereas in B 250 t<5 ovx dv (}uodijag aid ot op’ f^aiv uyogevotg 
this connection is explicit, tu> + the particle being a frequent combi¬ 


nation (see above). 

Not infrequently xe and dv may be considered to have borne, in Homer 
and elsewhere, the same force in relative sentences: A 64 fiavuv egeiofiev . .. 
| oq x ’ ei7ioi Dutch “laten we een ziener vragen . . die (dan) zal kunnen 
zeggen . . E 457; £ 235 I see the rest of them, ot>? xev ev yvoajv “whom 
I could (if this would be required) well note”; E 91 (the limiting circum¬ 
stance is involved in 92f.); cf. also Soph. OC. 252.—In final clauses we 
find the particle in sentences such as /? 53 “they shrink from going to 
her father, that he may (in that case, if they would do so) give her . . 
o 538; y> 135; 77 84; £ 331; g 298 (if the case should arise?); cf. also fi 
156f.; Hdt. 1, 110 to Tiatbiov tovto . . . Oelvai ig to igrjftOTaTov t<I>v ogecov, 
dy.oj; dv ra/ima diaffdagelrj-). An opt. with dv can also follow fit) after 
a verb expressing fear or anxiety: Soph. Tr. 631 kiyoig dv . . . zigiv . . . 
(here the clause introduced by Jigtv contains a limitation); Xen. An. 
6, 1, 28 (in that case, after an ei clause). 

The importance of the question renders it worth while to consider 
also the combination of the particle and the subjunctive. It can scarcely 
be doubted that in the principal clause dv or xe originally played the 
same role. A 324, for instance, the reference to the limiting conditions 
or circumstances is perfectly evident: “if he does not give her, (in that 
case) I will take her myself”; cf. also A 184 (such being the case); £54 
(then) 417 (then); X 505 “but now, seeing he has lost his father (parti¬ 
ciple), he will suffer” (dv . . . 7id{h}oi)- t /? 43; especially interesting are 
those passages in which the xe clause is preceded by an imperative: E 
235 neiOev • iyd) be xe roi ibeoj xdgiv “obey and if so I will . . .” (Liddell- 
Scott; n otice the particle be here and elsewhere) 3 ); 77 129; ti 237; g 418 

>) For the optativus urbanitatis see e.g. K. Lammermann, Von der Attisohen 
Lrbamtat und direr Auswirkung in derSprache, Thesis Gottingen 1935; A. Frank, 
\ orsicht und Behutsainkeit gegeniibor Mensch und Gott in der Sprache Platos’ 
Thesis Wurzburg 1937, passim; (Humbert, o.c.*, §201, etc.). 

*) This remark is of course not to contend that for Herodotus dv was “then” 

) Ancient Indian similarly uses atha: RV. 8, 96. 7 “ally thyself with the 
Maruts (astu, imp.), then (atha) Thou shalt be victorious (subj.)". 
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66;, (pilot; . . . eyd) di xe oe xteuo “give me, friend ... so would I make 
your fame known”; cf. also £417. The combination subj. + * e also 
occurs after a protasis having el + opt.: A 387; d 388f. (cf. 391); c f. 
also Q 655 y.ai xev “and so”. Similar remarks may apply to I, 308 dnrjv I 
OTijoofiai, rj y.e (pegrjoi fieya xnarog, rj y.e <pego(/jr]v. The conditions on which 
the clause containing the particle depends may be implied: 0 354; a 396; 
d 692; or they are not expressed:^ 433. It would appear to me that the 
same value can be attributed to the particle in relative clauses. See e. g. 
0 311; x 539; a 86 nefirpo} oe . .. | eig’E ... \og x’ asio giva rdfirjoi 1 )] (} 213; 
7i 349 etc. after an imperative 2 ); cf. also t 356; 7424; g 385; after an infin. 
® 119 etc. ‘ to bring him gifts which will (then, i. e. if they have reached 
him) make him glad” 3 ). In Homer the particle is commonly used when, 
in more or less vivid style, the relative clause does not express a general 
thought: 7397 r acov rjv x' edelcopu cpihpv norfoo/i' dxoixiv. In utterances 
of a general import such as the following the poet prefers the simple 
relative: v 214 “Zeus watches over all men, and punishes him who sins” 
(og Tig aftdgxfl ); f 188; £'407; cf. also A 163. If however the verb of the 
antecedent clause denotes a repeated or customary action or a general 
truth, while the relative clause refers in a general way to any act or acts 
of a given class 4 ), the particle is, as might be expected, added: e. g. 
7312 6 ). 

The conditions are implicit or left unexpressed: B 231; K 235 etc. etc. 
Cf. also i 16 “I shall tell you my name, that you may know it and that 


*) In this construction too other languages may often be preferable, or no 
translation at all, the weak and vague “then" blending into something like the 
German “wohl”, a weak “opinor” or into no translatable sense. 

2 ) I cannot subscribe to Delbriick’s (Conj. u. Opt., p. 42) interpretation of 
H 171 xh) qu) rvv 7ie:zdXeade dia/ineoeg, o; xe XayflOiv “. . . da wird es ja wohl (Er- 
wartung) erhalten”. 

3 ) P 43 not “die will ich euch wohl sagen” (Delbriick, o.c., p. 41), but dependent 
on the following ore + opt. 

4 ) Cf. Goodwin, o.c., § 532; Chantraine, o.c., II, § 362ff. 

6 ) Monro, Gramm. Horn, dial., p. 202ff. enumerated a large number of Homeric 
passages in which the particle accompanies the subj. in a general statement (see 
also Chantraine, o.c., II, p. 247); however, in Z 228 the rel. clause refers to un¬ 
specified individuals which out of the definite number mentioned in the preceding 
line, are under certain circumstances offered to be killed by the god. In r 279 not 
all men in the world below aro punished, but only those which—in cases similar 
to those alluded to in the situation given in the context—have sworn a false oath: 
so the character of the sentence in its entirety may bo general, the relative clause 
admits of a limitative particle. Here the sense of xe seems to verge on that o a 
weak “at least” (to be inserted, in translating, before the relative pronoun). Cf. 
also 77 621; P 99. Or the force may be a very weak “if such bo the case, when 
occasion arises, on all occasions, should the case arise, in each case, any 10 ^ * 
(I) 24 fid?.a yoQ re xaxeo&lei ov xe Xdfaoiv; 484; £416; Q 335; 6 196; i) 33; & 32; x U\ 
74; 328 etc.; cf. also T 228. Other passages may give us the impression that xe can 
be a means of mitigating the absolute character of a statement, cf. e.g. I 10 . 
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I (this being the case) hereafter may be your host”: wpga xai vfiei; \ eider , 

iyw d' dv ... | vfilv £eivo; iio. . 

The particle accompanying eio; is already found in Homer, though 
it may be absent (e. g. 141, in a comparison) 1 ). That it is longer in 
joining ngiv, xoiv ij, rzouregov ij-) may perhaps be due to the original 
character of the clauses introduced by these words with the limitation 
conveyed by the particle. Are there similar reasons (incompatibility) 
for the remarkable fact that the final ha is in contradistinction to the 
final <u; and dmo; also in post-homeric usage, never accompanied 
by dvl: in connection with dv and the subj. the local adverbial rela¬ 
tives 3 ) mean “wherever” 4 ), an indefinite nuance unfit for these final 
clauses 5 ). 

As is well known Homer, in the cases where Attic usage requires iav -f- 
subj., has also el without y.e or dv 6 ). Both constructions differ in that, 
broadly speaking, the latter is decidedly preferred in general supposit ions; 
here, Pindar has it always. Cf. K 226 fiovvog d' el nig re vorjarj “if one 
alone . . .”; A 81; 262; u 167 (tj,-); if 204; f i 96 (el xodt) etc.; Pind. 0. 6, 11 
rroAAot de fie/.ivu\Tai, xaXdv el rt xovudFj and hence also in comparisons 
and similes: 77 263 el mo . . . rig . . . avOgumog ; A 116 (“a hind”), 0 576 
etc. The few instances of the simple el in the Attic poets likewise concern 
general conditions 7 ). The particle is on the other hand very often added 
already in Homer, when the content of the clause bears upon a parti¬ 
cular case 8 ): A 137 el de xe fir) dioioaiv i. e. “if the Achaeans do not give 
me an equal recompense”; D 364 el de xev tg£r)<; . . . yvojotf “if you do 
thus ... you will know”; d 391 “he will tell you”, a? x' E 306; 

r 281 “if A. slay M. (el . . . xev . . . xaTojie<pvjf) then let him keep H.”; 
a 279 “I will give you counsel,” al xe ntthfar, cf. also A 580; A 98; 77 118; 

*) Soo e.g. Kvihner-Gerth, o.c., II, p.449, A. 4; Schwyzer-Debruimer, o.c., 
II, p. 650; Chantraine, o.c., II, p. 261; Humbort, o.c. 2 , p. 212 (§ 347). 

s ) Seo Kuhner-Gerth, o.c., II, p. 455, A. 1; Schwyzer-Debriumor, o.c., II, p. 313; 
Stahl, o.c., p. 294ff. 

*) l*or tho original function of U-a (“where” > “in order that”) seo M. Leuinann, 
in tho Melanges do Phil., de litt. ot d’hist. anc. offerta a A. Ernout, Paris 1940, 
p. 235. 

*) Cf. Eur. Ion 315 dnav &eov /ioi lv‘ dv f.dfli] ft' vx voj; Thuc. 2, 11 encode 

6ni) dv tic tfyfjxat. 

s ) Tho statements on the use of tho opt. + dv in subordinate clauses raado by 
\\ ackernagel, Vorl. Synt., I, p. 238 should be completed by consulting tho data 
to be found, for instance, in Kuhner-Gerth, o.c., vol. II (see p. 628). 

•) Seo e.g. Kuliner-Gerth, o.c., II, 2, p. 474; Goodwin, o.c., § 444; 453; 468 otc. 

7 ) I refer to Goodwin, o.c., §471. 

8 ) Although for practical reasons xe, dv joining el, en el, otpga eto. be distinguished 
from other use of the same elements (Goodwin, o.c., § 192). their functions are 
fundamentally one.—In el xe with tho opt. which is sometimes found in Homer 
the particle likewise has a similar function: cf. Goodwin, o.c., §460; Chantraine, 

o.c., II, § 408 (it would perhaps bo preferable to regard el xev in coses such as Z 50 
as instances of perseveration”). 
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7 358; 412; 604; K 55; 105; a 287; 0 188; 6 391; o 312; q 549 etc. etc.*) 
In a small minority of cases Homer does not add the particle although 
the passages are (or may be) similar: *86 \fi 348 etc. This idiom survives 
in a few passages of the Attic drama: Soph. 0. C. 1442 etc. 2 ). They 
show that the addition of the particle originally was not obligatory. Its 
early occurrence in 'general suppositions’ on the other hand—A 166; 
M 302; X 159—shows that it soon spread beyond its original domain 3 ). 
This development may to a certain extent be ascribed to the more vivid 
and distinct character of the el clauses with the particle,—vivid construc¬ 
tions tending to be automatically reproduced—, to a tendency to differ¬ 
entiate between the contingent el -f- opt. and the construction under 
consideration 4 ) and to a preference for an uniform el av, eav + subj. 
construction. 

Sometimes y.e is repeated in more or less emotional passages, in which 
one reference to the conditions and circumstances does not suffice 
(“Perseveration”) 5 ): cf. 7359; also when a double reference, in protasis 
and apodosis is required: A 137; (opt.) E 273; 7 141. 

Returning to the opt. it may be remembered that the potential with 
the particle occurs, in early Greek, side by side with the unqualified 
potential: A 17ff. el <5’ ai ncog x6( 5e naai cplXov teal tf&i) yevoao, xoi n& 
obctoixo noXiq “if this might in any way be welcome ... to all, then might 
the city still be inhabited ...”: E 311 xai vv xev evd' andXoixo ..., | el (ii )... 
“and now would he have perished, had not. . .”. In the latter sentence 
the condition expressed in the subordinate clause is alluded to in the 

*) See also Chantraine, o.c., II, § 41 Iff., whom I cannot follow in some parti¬ 
culars: A 415 e.g. is not, to my mind, “si un jour les A. d6truisent les T.”, but “if 
(then, when Ag. will be in command)...”;/? 218 “if (then)”; in “memo si tu t’en 
vas . . .” rendering 0 477 there is nothing to suggest the value of xe which may 
refer to the eventuality mentioned 466; as to /’281ff., I am not convinced that 
xe . . . xe “souligne l’opposition entre deux hypotheses” {el nb> ... el ...); the 
particle, here also, refers to the circumstances implied in the situation, which 
continue to bo present to the speaker’s mind; hence the repetition (cf. also 288 
el <5' dv .. .); cf. also X99ff.; A llOff. etc. “if (then, there) ...”. Why should we 
expect the simple el in A 391, which is no “general supposition’ T E 2/3 the idea of 
“au contraire” does not seem to be expressed by 5v, nor does it bear an emphatical 
force in E 224 (for el neq see J. D. Denniston, The Greek particles*, Oxford 1954, 
p. 487f.; cf. also A 232); T25 el neq “even if” (Denniston, o.c., p. 488); cf. el nee 
&v -(- °pt- B 697). 

*) For particulars: Goodwin, o.c., §454. The interpretation of some passages 
quoted by this author may be a matter of opinion; for instance A 340 el turn may 
be taken as a general 'supposition’, without reference to the particular circum¬ 
stances mentioned in the preceding part of the context. 

3 ) A similar remark may apply to the phrase rel. pron. + part, above mentioned. 

In some cases the particle is absent where it might have occurred (e.g. / Ml), 
elsewhere Homer has it in the cases specified by Goodwin, o.c., § 642. f 

4 ) For the character of this construction see chapter IX and Humbert, o. . » 

§ 357. 

5 ) See also Liddell and Scott, s.v. Sv D, II, I. 
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principal clause; in both instances the speaker visualizes the process of the 
principal clause as a contingency. 1 ) Although the condition or limitation 
does not necessarily require the particle, the difference between both 
constructions is not seldom perfectly evident and consistent with the 
above distinction: A 838 xu>; r’ do' toi rdde egya; “how may these things 
be” (no condition); £ 122; 407; T 321 “nothing more grievous than this 
could I suffer” (rr adoifit); 331 (I hoped that you would return), “that so 
(dv) you might take (e^ayayoi;) my child”; cf. also /C211 f. “if somebody 
went among the Trojans, he might learn (xe or re . . . 7w0oao); and he 
might come back (t'Xi)oi) unscathed; in that case (xev) his fame would 
be (eirj) great”. 

In combating the opinion fostered by Stahl 2 ) and other scholars that 
the potential without uv is no correct Attic Slotty was generally speaking 
right: the construction survives in all literaty dialects and cannot be 
regarded as a reminiscence of the Homeric style. It may be added that 
there are also many post-Homeric instances in which the absence of 
the particle is (on the strength of the original function attributed to 
it earlier in this chapter) only to be expected: such exclamations, emo¬ 
tive or exclamative questions as Aesch. Ch. 595 uvdgo,; <pg6vrjfia rig Xtyoi; 
(cf. Soph. Ant. 605; Plato Gorg. 492B and T321; 0 274); such general 
observations as Eur. I. A. 1210 ovdeigxgo; rad' dvreuioi or general questions 
as Plato, Euthyd. 286 B 6 de /xr) )Jyiov red Xeyovri jtiog dvriXeyoi; or such 
general subordinate clauses as Soph. 0. R. 979 eixfi xganarov £f/v omog 
dvvatro rig (cf. also Aesch. Pr. 292 '/logiq re yevovg ovx toriv orw fieiCova 
/xolgav vel/xai/x' i) aoi) do not convey any limitation or qualification. 
Unconditioned potentiality is also expressed in sentences like Plato Lys. 
214 D S de avrd avrig dvofiotov eh] xai diaepogov, o%oXi] ye rig dXXig o/xoiov i) 
ipiXov yevoiro. In other cases an explicit qualification need not be emphasi¬ 
zed: Soph. Ai. 921 (exclamation) ; Plato, Euthyd. 291 E; Xen. An. 2, 5, 14 
ei de rtq oe Xvnoirj, d>; deanorrjq avaargeipoio. 

The association of the cupitive opt. with the particles <5v 3 ) or xe has 
often been denied, suppressed, or hesitatingly admitted 4 ). However, it 
cannot be a matter for doubt that in cases like I .G. V, 2, 343, 46 (Arcadia) 
°vd' &v dviaraifxav djiv roig E. “nor shall (will) I detach myself from the 
E.” (promise on oath) 5 ) the opt. is no common potentialis. Slotty who 


*) For particulars seo Schwyzor-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 324 f.; F. Slotty, Dor 
Gebrauch des Konj. und Opt. in den grioch. Dialekten, Gottingen 1915, p. 82ff.; 
p. 140ff. 

s ) J. M. Stahl, Kritisch-historische Syntax des griochischen Verburas dor 
klassischen Zeit, Heidelberg 1907, p. 298 ff. 

3 ) Miss Hahn is right in observing (o.c., p. 101) that there is no such clear-cut 
and invariable distinction between the cup. opt. and the pot. as in Attic Greek. 
t u Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., I, p. 230; Chantraino, Gramm, hom., II, p. 218- 

!!T bert ’ Syntax© grecque*. Paris 1954, p. 119. Cf., in general, Slotty. o.c., p. 93ff. 

*) Discussed by Slotty, o.c., p. 94. 
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at the time amply discussed these constructions—no doubt exaggerating 
their number and neglecting certain shades of meaning of the pot. + dv — 
though considering them as voluntative, did not go into the problem 
of the sense of the particle. Could there be room for the suggestion that 
this in accordance with its general function bears the force of a reference 
to a situation implying an: “under, or on, certain conditions”, 
i. e. “possibly, if, and as far as possible, within the limits of possi¬ 
bility”? The addition of the particle, though apparently limiting the 
action, might perhaps have conveyed the implication of “by any possible 
means, to the best of my ability”; although a simple “then” (or, rather, 
the Dutch “dan”) would probably be a better translation. May such 
wishes as Z 281 f. tog xe oi auOi \ yala yavoi “would that the earth might 
straightway gape for him!” also be regarded as implying a condition: 
“if such were possible”? Would it, further, be warranted to suggest inter¬ 
preting passages such as 9 ? 113 in the same way?: (don’t turn away from 
the drawing of the bow . . .) xal be xev avrog iytb too t6£ov Tieiqrjaalfirjv 
“yea, and I would myself (y.ev suggesting: «if the occasion arises» 01 
«possibly» or «then; indeed») make trial of that bow”. Mention may 
ill this connection also be made of Hdt. 4, 97; Bacch. 5, 165 “is there an 
unwedded girl? If so, I would willingly wed her”: rav xev... idiXtov 
del/xav dxoirtv. This function is essentially identical with that of dv, xe 
when accompanying a so-called potentialis: cf. e. g. also y 365 evda xe 
Xe£aifiijv xoi\r\ Ttaqd vrji “da will ich mich dann legen” (Faesi-Hinrichs), 
i. e. under the circumstances and conditions specified and implied in 
the preceding lines (cf. the future in 359 and elfu in 361 and 367)*). 
Odysseus, incognito, unfolds his plans (0 307fif.): (I am minded to go 
forth to the city (Xdaio/iat ). ..; give me good counsel (imper.)... I 
will wander (fut.) through the city) xal x 5 iXdtbv ngog btofiaY ’Obvaarjog ... | 
dyyeXirjv einot/u . . . IlrjveXoTieifi “and I would (if the opportunity presents 
itself) go to the house of 0. and bear tidings to P.” (similarly, 315; 317). 
Cf. also Q 370 “I will nowise harm (fut.) you, I will even (if such a case 
should arise: xe) defend (opt.) you”; 7417; h. Ap. 51; <5 348; 637; 0 449 
(cf. 448 ofoto); after r to “then, in that case”: 0 181. 

In v 326 the construction is followed by an el clause, containing an 
explicit 'condition’. The particle appears in connection with the “delibe¬ 
rative” optative: 0 570 rd be xev deog rj teUoetev \r)... “and these things 
the god will haply bring to pass” (Murray). Cases are not wanting in 
which the function of the opt. is doubtful (cf. e. g. Y 427, v 390, % )• 

Here too it would be best not to emphasize differences which, though 
becoming pronounced in the course of time, can hardly have een y 
developed at an early period. 

i) Cf. r 598 (see e.g. Faesi-Hinrichs: reminiscence of y 365): is a 
of “as well as I, under the circumstances can”, accompanied by a shrug 

gesture ? 
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If these observations are in the main apposite, and the examples, 
which could be multiplied, convincing, they may fortify us in the opinion 
that the functions of moods and that of the particle originally were 
different. 

The particle dv has early and often been identified with the Lat. an 1 ) 
and the Goth. an. About the question whether the Greek use or that 
prevailing in the other languages was more original scholars were, 
however, not unanimous. Leo Meyer 2 ), considering the Latin function 
in the 'Doppelfrage* to have been the most ancient, fostered the opinion 
that the word originally meant “or” (Germ, “oder, sonst, andernfalls”); 
from this the meaning “moglicherweise, unter gewissen Umstanden, 
vielleicht, etwa” would have arisen in such passages as 77 687 el . . . 
yuAafev, /} t’ avvnex<pvye, which he explained as follows: “Er bewahrte . . . 
nicht, oder (= sonst) er entging (= «wiire er entgangen»)”. This inter¬ 
pretation as well as the comment added to it were deservedly rejected 
by Brugmann 3 ), who rightly observed that Meyer attributed to av a 
force which was properly inherent in other components of the sentence. 
He preferred to regard the Latin sense of “or” as younger and to assume 
an original meaning “moglicherweise, eventuell, vielleicht, etwa”. 
Remainders of this use in Latin are, perhaps: forsan, jorsitan < fors 
sit an; eho an vicimtis? “sag, haben wir vielleicht (etwa) gesiegt?”; 
hand scis , an ita sit “ich weiB nicht, vielleicht (eventuell) mag es so sein”. 
“In das an der Doppelfrage (dicesne mihi, an tacebis?) zog dann der Sinn 
«oder» erst dadurch ein, daB der Satz oder das Satzglied mit an mit 
Riicksicht auf eine vorausgekende Frage gegensatzlichen Inhalts hin- 
gestellt. . . mit ihr zu einem Satzganzen . . . verschmolz 4 ).” In the 
opinion of other scholars “wohl, ja, denn” (Hofmann and others 5 )), or 
“*on servant a affirmer” (Meillet-Ernout) must have been the original 
force. Wackernagel 6 ) was no doubt right in emphasizing that the Greek 
and Gothic 7 ) uses of dv and an are no impediment to identifying them. 
In Luke 10, 29 an hwas ist mis nekwundja ? (xai tiq iarlv /iov nXtjoiov;) 
an no doubt serves to introduce an emphatical question replying to, 


*) In addition to the publications to bo mentioned in the following lines, refer¬ 
ence may be made to Wackernagel, Vorl. Synt., I, p. 222 f.; (Loumann-)Hofmann, 
o.c. 8 , p. 651f.; Hofmann, Lat.etym. Wtb.», I, p.44; Ernout-Meillot, Diet. otym.\ 
I* P- 55 ( the author last mentioned, like Hj. Frisk, Griech. etym. Wtb., Heidelberg 
1954, p. 100, rightly agrees in combating Wackemagel’s adherence to the opinions 
expressed by Ebel and Skutsch: an < anne < *al-ne). 

*) Leo Moyer, An im Griech., Lat. und Got., Berlin 1880, esp. p. 11 ff. 

*) K. Brugmann, in the Literarisches Contralblatt, Leipzig 1880, lOOSff. 

) The paper by G. H. Mueller, Hermes 1890, p. 463 f. may be passed over in 
silence. 

s ) Hofmann, in Lat. Gramm., l.c. 

*) Wackernagel, l.c. 

’) See Meyer, o.c., p. 9£f. ; Streitberg, Got. Elem.\ p. 219. 

10 Qonda, Indo-European moods 
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or resuming the words of the partner. Similarly 18, 26 (“dan” in the 
Dutch translation); John 9, 36; cf. also Luke 3, 10 an hwa taujaima? 
(ft ovv noiijoco/uev), in Dutch: “wat zullen wij dan doen?”; without an 
interrogative adverb: John 18, 37 an nuh piudans is pu (ovxovv paoiXev; 
el ov;), in Dutch: “Zyt Gij dan een koning?” The analogy between this 
construction and certain cases in Greek, when taken by themselves, is 
clearly discernible: Xen. H. I, 9 el yog ovrco ravt' dye, nan; &v noAXol 
Hev inedv/xow t vgawelv . . Plato, Gorg. 514 E; Dem. 50, 67. 

The closest parallel in Latin seems to be the rather frequent construc¬ 
tions, represented by Plaut. Most. 333 quo ego earn?:: an nescis? 1 ); 
Amph. 745 an etiam id tu set's/; Asin. 837 an tu .. . putas? “you don’t 
think . . Poen. 991; 1066; Ter. Eun. 382ff., by Asin. 524 quid dedit? 
quid ad nos iussit deportari ? an tu tibi \ verba blanda esse aurum rere, 
where the question with an refers to something the speaker himself has 
said and a Dutch translation might require “dan”; by Amph. 456 ubi 
ego formam perdidi? | an egomet me illic reliqui .. ./; 661 (and hence 
also the nuance represented by Verg. Buc. 9, 1); by Plaut. Men. 962 
“I am perfectly sound. Can it be they are insane themselves?”: anilli ... 
ipsi insaniunt /; Hor. Sat. 2, 7, 109. The bipartite construction of the 
‘Wahlfrage’ can be explained from an original vivid self-interruption of 
the speaker: the starting-point of the type Plaut. Merc. 903 sed qai ego 
istuc credain? vidistin an de audito nuntias may have been: “... did you 
see her . . . is your news then mere hearsay?” 2 ); cf. also Cure. 589 
maneam an abeam? 3 ). Hence also the type Rud. 104 utrum tu masne 
an femina es?*) A similar original function may be assumed for an in 
indirect questions: Plaut. Epid. 543 haud scio an congrediar I don t 
know whether to advance upon him” < “I don’t know: am I (then) 
to a ... ?” or “. . . shall I (then) a .. .?” 6 ); cases without the introduc¬ 
tory particle are not wanting: True. 779 volo scire fateamini. 

So I would conclude that, despite the divergent roles of the particle 
in the three languages, its 'original force’ can be traced with some cer¬ 
tainty. The particle *an seems to have vaguely denoted, not so much 
“Unbestimmtheit” (Hofmann), “Unzuversichtlichkeit” (Schwyzer- 


1) “an nimmt stets auf etwas Vorausgegangenes Riicksicht” (R. Klotz, Hdwtb. 
d. lat. Spr., I (1866), p. 380); “altera persona alteram interrumpit loquentem ve 
respondet indicans se non capere vel non credere vel improbare quae altera moao 
dixit: aM f," (Thes. Ling. Lat, s.v. an I a, where an abundance of instance 

may bo found). 

2 ) See also (Leumann-)Hofmann, o.c., p. 650ff. )an crue 

3 ) Cic. Verr. 6, 109 cum homine ... res est an cum (era? ( vivacity do gu 

familiere”, Emout-Thomas, o.c., p. 160). Ta on nAtt o c I. 

‘) The double questions assume a great variety of forms: see Bennett, o.c., 


p. 332 f. 

6 ) (Loumann-)Hofmann, o.c., p. 696: 
weiC nicht recht’'. 


“soil ich wohl an ihn herantrotenT ioh 
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Debrunner 1 ), or “affirmation” (Ernout-Meillet, Musi6 2 )), but reference 
to a preceding part of the discourse, whether expressed or implied, or 
to the situation. This function could also involve more or less emphatic 
resumption (Goth., Lat.), even to give lively expression to a feeling of 
surprise, incredulity, or remonstrance—, or more or less distinct restric¬ 
tion or limitation (Gr.). Anyhow, the particle could serve to detract 
from the absolute character of an utterance, to diminish its objective 
certainty, or to throw doubt upon it (Lat., Gr.). 


Excursus I 

In contradistinction to Cobet and other scholars who denied the 
possibility of dr -f- (ind.) fut. in post-Homeric Greek, this construction 
has, some years ago, again be defended by A. C. Moorhouse (Class. 
Quart. 40, 1946, p. Iff.), who rightly starts from the consideration that 
“if it is possible to show that a special meaning can be attached to the 
construction, we shall have greatly increased the chances of its admission 
in our texts”. While explaining A 139; Y 523; A 176; /167 by the suppos¬ 
ition that, here too, dr limits the statement in the above way (.4 139 
(“given the condition that A. chooses for himself the prize rightly belong¬ 
ing to one of the others”), he—rightly too, as it would appear—holds 
that elsewhere the condition on the fulfilment of which the validity of 
the statement depends is left unmentioned. Cf. P514f. xev . . . fiebjoei 
“it will (haply) be the care of Zeus”. 


Excursus II 

As to the subj. + y.e in conditional clauses it is difficult to be convinced 
of the truth of the thesis recently upheld by Chantraine (o. c., II, § 411) 
that the particle emphasizes “a particular case”, unless this phrase 
is explained by “alors, dans ces conditions” (p. 211). The force of xe 
may be regarded as similar to that of xe and dr when accompanying an 
optative. In 218, which may be adduced in illustration, the addition, 
in translating, of “le jour (ou j’apprendrai)” seems to be quite unneces¬ 
sary: el fxev xev nargo^ /h'oror . . . axovoio: Telemachus after declaring 
that he will go to Pylos to gather information about his father continues: 
“if, then, (if, in carrying out this plan) I shall hear that he is alive . . .”. 
Similarly / 359 al x’ £deXi)o\)a “(supposing in that case you would)” i. e. 
“if so be you will”. Often, however, a weak “then” or “now” seems to 
be the strongest translation possible, cf..4 404; 0 477. In instances such 
as r 281 ff. el pev xev . . . el de xe the opposition is, as far as I am able 

’) Schwyzer-Debnmner, o.c., II, p. 558. 

*) A. Sluaifi, in the Rad of the Zagreb Academy, 237 (1929) p 194 f 
10 * v ' 
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to see, expressed by fih . . . de, not by the repeated xe. Passages with 
av like 0 556—also referring to special occurrences—may be judged in 
the same way. Moorhouse, in discussing (in the Classical Quarterly 40, 
1946, p. Iff.) the phrases consisting of av -f- fut. was no doubt right in 
observing that the condition, on which the statement depends, is not 
always a definite line of action, clearly stated in, or implied by, the 
context. It might, indeed, have been resorted to for reasons of politeness, 
implying “if you don’t object” or a similar “condition”. 

In another part of his book the above-mentioned French author 
upholds the view that xe and av “soulignent un cas particular (et), 
marquent une emphase”. In rendering the idea conveyed by these words 
by “alors” (in passages such as A 137 etc.) he is no doubt right, but 
apart from those cases in which they are used in both the principal and 
the subordinate clause I fail to see any 'emphasis’ in them. 



IX. The conjunction ei and the conditional sentences 


In perusing the recently published book on the Homeric ei clauses by 
Tabachovitz 1 ) we are unable to escape the conviction that his criticism 
on certain almost traditional views held by many of his predecessors 
is a greater success than the theory on the original character of this con¬ 
struction for the defence of which he has written this dissertation. The 
verdicts given on this point by the authors of the modern handbooks 
are indeed not very convincing. According to Meillet-Vendryes 2 ), for 
instance, the main source of the conditional ei construction must have 
been a combination of utterances such as is represented by // 28 uAA’ 
ei pot t t mdoio, to y.ev rr okv xeobiov eh) which originally meant: “puisses-tu 
me croire! cela voudrait mieux” but in the course of time coalesced 
into: “si tu pouvais me croire, cela vaudrait mieux.” Schwyzer-Debrunner 
are of the same opinion 3 ): “Sprachgeschichtlich gehort zum Kupitiv auch 
ein Teil der Optative der Konditionalsiitze”, and Ch. Bally 4 ), quoting 
the same line // 28, even arrives at the conclusion that “la plupart des 
tours prepositionnels ou conjonctionnels (cela revient au meme) sont 
nes par condensation de deux coordonnees, et plusieurs ont conserve la 
forme segmentee”. The 'paratactic’ origin of the conditional construction 
is likewise upheld by the authors of the two very recent French 
books on Greek syntax 5 ). This theory and even the much quoted example 
H 28 go back to Lange’s ample discussion of the use of ei in Homer, 
published in 1874 6 ). In arguing that Lange’s views must be judged in 
connection with the opinions prevailing at that period, Tabachovitz 7 ) 
is in the main right. As far as Homer is concerned, his conclusion that 
an 'original’ combination of two main clauses does not appear in the 
texts, is largely justified. His criticism with regard to the above “Scliul- 
beispiel”, which is usually wrenched out of its context is, in general, 
convincing: it can refer to what follows. It might be added that at least 
part of the considerations leading modem authors to subscribe to Lange’s 

') D. Tabachovitz, Homerische W-Satze, Lund 1951. 

*) A. Meillet-J. Vendryes, Trait<$ de grammaire comp. 2 , § 946. 

’) E. Schwyzer-A. Debrunner, Griechische Grammatik, II, p. 323. 

*> Linguistique g^ndrale et linguistique francaise 2 , Berne 1944, p. 67. 

) P. Chantraine, Grammaire hom^rique, II, Paris 1953, p.275; J. Humbert 
byntaxe grecque 2 , Paris 1954, p. 219. 

'* L ‘ Der homerische Gebrauch der Partikcl el, Abh. phil. hist. Kl., 
Sachs. Ges. d. Wiss., Leipzig, vol. 16. 

7 ) Tabachovitz, o.c., p. 9. 
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theory can scarcely stand criticism; such well-known a priori reasonings 
as are found in the “Griechische Grammatik” 1 ), can only be substantiated 
by a through 'ethno-psychologicaP examination of the relevant facts: 
“Gegeniiber dem Temporal-, Final-, Beftirchtungssatz steht der Bedin- 
gungssatz im engem Sinn auf einer andern Ebene; jene wurzeln schon 
in primitivsten Lebensverhaltnissen, die erzahlend wiedergegeben werden 
konnen, dieser gehort zunachst zum HandelundWandel und zum Recht”; 
curiously enough, the observation is added that the conditional clause 
occurs in many languages all over the world. 

But in reversing Lange’s line of reasoning and in defending the oppo¬ 
site view Tabachovitz seems to have defeated his own object. In his 
opinion the complete bipartite construction must be considered the histori¬ 
cal (or prehistoric) starting-point and the 'interjectional’ use of el with 
an imperative to express a wish originated in an ellipsis. In defending 
this thesis he continually manifests his dissatisfaction with, nay his 
dislike of, comparative methods, preferring to explain the phenomena 
at issue psychologically and stylistically. In so doing he overlooks the 
famous ‘distinction’ between speech and language. The person speaking 
or the author writing makes his selection from the possibilities placed 
at his disposal by the language as it is spoken (or used in poetic tradition) 
in the milieus with which he comes into contact. We may attempt to 
account for his choice by stylistic methods, inter alia by detecting 
psychological motives. But in the language which that person uses, 
there are norms, there exists a usage which cannot be transgressed 
without running the risk of being unintelligible or ridiculous. These 
norms are no matter for psychological interpretation of particular 
texts 2 ). 

In endeavouring to establish his theory Tabachovitz 3 ) too often 
detects a “Nebenbedeutung des Wunsches” in conditional sentences, 
maintaining that this, like the nuance of exhortation etc., is a later 
acquisition. I for one am unable to follow him for instance in discerning 
a “kupitiver Nebensinn” in such passages as 77 618 where el + indie, is said 
to intimate that “die nackte Wirklichkeit unseren Wunschen und Hoff- 
nungen so oft zuwiderlauft”. Of course the last words of the sentence ... 
ray a xev ae xal dQyrjarr'jv neq idvra \ eyyog i/iov xarenavoe .. ei <f lfla).6v 
neq admit of the translation: “hatt’ ich getrofifen”, but I would prefer 
considering epaXov to express that the process, being contrary to fact, 
exists only in the speaker’s imagination 1 ): a bald fact, and el to put a 
case. Aeneas, speaking emotionally says that—if of course conditions 
and circumstances had permitted him to do so (xev) he probab y ( T ^ a ' 
would have made Meriones cease dancing, if he had struck him.W le ier 

J ) Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., p.682. . 

s ) I also refer to Chantraine, Revue do philologio 1953, p. 215. 

3 ) Tabachovitz, o.c., p. 47. ‘) Seo further on, p. 181 ff. 
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he denied killing Meriones is left unstated. Similar more or less emotional 
passages are 6 732; y> 21; to 284. 0 36(5ff„ where Athene likewise visualizes 
an occurrence which might have occurred in the past as actual; the situa¬ 
tion can, however, be regarded as implying a wish 1 ). 

We might, for the present, connect the above and similar cases of a 
past indicative with the tendency to express oneself, in an emotional 
manner, by means of actual facts instead of possibilities or expectations-). 
Not infrequently the indicative clause contains a fact which has actually 
occurred: 27 454 “they would have sacked the city, if Apollo had not 
(si fu'i) slain Patroclus”; does Thetis who is speaking here really express 
a wish? 

The same cupitive nuance is admitted by Tabachovitz in ei clauses 
containing the subjunctive. Whilst denying the existence of the prospec¬ 
tive subj., he does not tell us what is the function of this mood in these 
clauses. Its use, he says, is “formelhaft”: 77 287 al xev /joi dtotj Zev; . . . 
-f inf. is substantially identical with A 128; 7/87; £"260. But the 
question remains why the verb of this stereotype phrase is in the subj. 
Besides, verbs for giving occurring in ei clauses are not infrequently in 
the opt.: 7 379; t 220; 317; f 132; / 61. The difference seems to be similar 
to that existing between these moods in other clauses. In these ei + opt. 
clauses the process is contingent; it may even be imaginary; the apodosis 
contains an opt., or the ei clause expresses a subordinate thought (t 317). 
In A 128 etc. the main clause often contains a future or expresses a com¬ 
mand; in 7 363 a cautious opt. follows ei de y.ev . . . dd>ij. These remarks 
are of course not to deny that here too an ei + subj. clause can sometimes 
imply a wish: Z 309 at x' i).ei]ai)z. 

The use of ei in dependent interrogative clauses (“whether”) has 
been explained as originating in the cupitive or conditional ei 3 ). Tabacho¬ 
vitz, without applying the comparative method to which he is averse, 
pronounces the opinion that the conditional and the interrogative ei 
clause are, both of them, ancient, because they occur in Homer, and 
because they cannot be shown to have originated in a main clause 1 ). 
In attempting to demonstrate that the interrogative ei clause has arisen 
from the conditional, he draws attention to a frequent interrogative 
nuance of the latter, which being a protasis, often has the form of an 
interrogation (uwllst du es tun, so beetle dich). This order of words in the 

*) See also Kiihner-Gerth, Ausf. Gramm, d. gricch. Sprache, II, I, p. 207, Antn.3. 

*) Cf. e.g. also L. Spitzer, Jahrbuch fur Philologie, II, Miinehen 1927, p. 2701T.; 
Stilstudien, I, Miinchon 1928, p. 258ff. Seo also W. Havers. Haiulbueh dor er- 
klarendon Syntax, Heidelberg 1931, p. 41ff. and 219f. 

3 ) See e.g. Delbriick, Vergl. Syntax, III, p. 414; K. Brugmann-A. Thumb, 
Griech. Grammatik, Miinehen 1913, p. 617 (two sources: after verbs of attempting, 
and after verbs of saying); Schwyzer-Debrunner. o.c., II, p. 687 (< the conditional 
£f and < the cupitive el). Other authors leave the point undiscussed. 

*) Tabachovitz, o.c., p. 111 . 
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conditional protasis, which is indeed in keeping with a frequent con¬ 
struction of the interrogation, does however not prove that the expression 
of a condition has generally developed from an interrogation 1 ). As I 
have shown elsewhere it is not possible to demonstrate that the condi¬ 
tional construction of the type 'willst du es tun, so beeile dich’ is of a secon¬ 
dary character with regard to the construction with a conjunction 2 ). 
Besides, Tabachovitz does not consider the preponderating^ antecedent 
(prior) position of the cond. clause and the posterior position of the 
indirect question. 

So it does not appear to me to be a sound method to found the dis¬ 
cussion of the Homeric el clauses on the small basis of a psychological 
and stylistical interpretation of the epics alone. As long as there is any 
hope of making progress by applying the comparative method in order 
to get an insight into the pre-homeric situation we must adhere to it, 
being however aware of the possibility, or even the necessity, of taking 
the results of a psychological approach to language into account. If the 
objection is raised that the application of the comparative method 
forces us to face such issues as the origin of the word el, the etymology 
of which cannot be definitely demonstrated, the answer must be that 
any etymology bearing on prehistoric periods is hypothetical in character, 
that comparative philology as a whole is a complex of hypotheses which 
supporting each other have proved to be an indispensable means of deepen¬ 
ing our insight into the historical processes at work in the languages 
in which we are interested. If we could succeed in harmonizing philo¬ 
logical facts—comprising those established by a “psychological inter¬ 
pretation” of Homer—and linguistic data, deriving from a methodic 
examination of all elements of the constructions at issue and of all 
relevant factors, we should to my mind feel easier than those who follow 
Tabachovitz inter alia in taking for granted the original character of 
a complete bipartite el period. 

My view of the problem under investigation, to wit the origin and the 
interrelations of the Greek el constructions, would, for the time being, 
be as follows. The particle may be assumed to have originally expressed 
the notion of “under this (that) circumstance (cf. E 104), in this case, 
this being the case, in case (cf. A 116), thus” 3 ). The function may be 
supposed to have been the starting-point for all the historical construc¬ 
tions, el developing in the course of time into a conjunction or particle 


i) For this point the reader may be referred to my 'Remarques sur la place 
du verbo dans la phrase active et moyenne en langue sanscrito’, Utrecht 1952, 

P ’ 2 ) See Remarques, p. 74f.— Part of the subsequent remarks made by Tabacho- 
vitz are not very happy: the double function of the Fr. si for instance is a 
from Latin (cf. e.g. Tert. Apol. 21 quaeriie ergo si vera est ista divimtas ChnsU)- 
3 ) Attention may perhaps be drawn to the construction at ydg... rtoxe m 
case .. • then (would, could ete.)”, see y 223f.; 456ff.; cf. 5 371ff., 


• •. 
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of special function and application. Whether Brugmann’s etymology of 
f< M ) be correct—which I am inclined to assume—or not, is in itself irre¬ 
levant. The cupitive, conditional, or interrogative force was originally 
inherent in the clauses introduced by el, the modulation of these clauses 
being an important factor in the context and the situation; the particle 
originally was, in my opinion, a means of referring to, or connecting the 

following utterance with, these 2 ) 3 ). 

It would appear that tliis hypothesis can be substantiated by the 
following facts and considerations. All three expressions (wish, condition 
including concession, indirect question) can in many languages be formed 
without any introductory particle or conjunction 4 ). The conjunctions 
used in these utterances can accordingly often be shown to have deve¬ 
loped from words belonging to another class. Besides, the same element 
often serves like el in two of the above functions, or sometimes even in all 
of them. 

It must never be forgotten that these relations which we at least in 
written language, as a rule, express by means of conjunctions, are often 
implicitly or explicitly expressed in various other ways 5 ). In the speech 

') Brugmann, GrundriB 1 (1892), II. p. 768; *11, 3, p. 990; KVG. p. 616; 669f.; 
Die Demonstrativpronomina dor idg. Spr., Abh. Sachs. Gos. d. Wiss., 22, 6, Leipzig 
1904, p. 118; Brugmann-Thumb, o.c., p. 582. 

J ) For the role of the particles see also A. Sauvageot, Le Tahitien, Conf. do 
l’lnst. do Ling, do l’Univ. de Paris, 10 (1951), p. 93. 

3 ) Wo are no doubt justified in assuming that tho Greek conjunctions inet, 
ineiMj, incize and Horn. Att. inetza, Ion. Dor. incize, tho adverb, originally were 
identical. They are correctly considered to represent ini “upon, on, otc.” and the 
above ei. In specified cases inel cannot bo considered a subordinating conjunction 
in the proper sense of the term. Pind. O. 9, 28ff. uyaOoi 6i xai aorpoi xaxd <5 alftov' 
uvdge; iyevovx’’ inei dvzlov nib; dr zgiodovzo; 'HqaxXdt]; axvzaXov ri'rafe yeoalv, tho 
meaning of the word is “for otherwise” (cf. e.g. also Arist. Nub. 688f.; Soph. O. T. 
433; Herondas 2, 72). It seems possible to disagree with Schwyzer-Dobrunnor 
(o.c., II, p. 660) who regard this construction as a case of "Lockerung der Ab- 
hiingigkeit” and to explain it from an original “in that case, then”. 

*) Hirt's thesis, Urgermanischo Grammatik, III, Heidelberg 1934, p. 205: tho 
Greek way of expressing a condition by means of a particle “ist jedenfalls das 
alteste” does therefore not seem to be tenable. The same author is however right 
in questioning Behaghel’s opinion (Deutsche Syntax, III, p. 637) that all conditional 
sentences without a particle originate in interrogation. 

*) Korean, for instance, feels no need for conjunctions (G. J. Ramstedt, A 
Korean Grammar, Helsinki 1939, p. 187). In Tonkawa (Texas) there aro three 
subordinating enclitics, answering to our “because”, “as”, “while” and “but” 
respectively (see H. Hoyer, in Linguistic structures of America, Now York 1946, 
p. 310).—For the expression of a condition by means of special paradigms of 
verbs seo M. R. Haas, A grammatical sketch of Tunica, ibidem, p. 351 f. In tho 
African (Bantu) Kamba language conjunctives are not often used. (See E. Brutzer, 
Handbuch der Kambasprache, Mitt. Sem. f. Orient, Spr. Berlin, IX (1906), Afr.’ 
Stud., p. 55). The value conveyed by our “that, in order to” is expressed by a 
special verbal form; that conveyed by “while” by another verbal category. For 
facultative or superfluous conjunctions seo e.g. K. Gronboch, Der tiirkische 
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of many persons, in many languages, conjunctions are often little used 1 ). 
The Brahui nl kdsa, i neto bareva may mean “you are going, you say—I 
will come with you”; “are you going? I will come with you”, or “if 
you are going, I will come with you” 2 ). In the Bantu idioms, in which 
conjunctions are of infrequent occurrence, and which, like the I.-E. 
languages, often have etymologically different words to fulfill this 
function, an original term for “time” serves to express “when”, a word 
for “way, manner” expresses the idea of “thus”, a pronominal “just 
these (things)” that of “likewise” 3 ). In the Indonesian idioms Gayo and 
Achelmese the Skt. artha- “tiling, matter, object” developed into a 'causal 
conjunction’: “because, as” 4 ).With regard to Sumerian it may be stated 
that apart from a special conditional particle used in law's, contracts, 
etc., the relation expressed by the word is very often indicated either 
by the context or by a clause containing an imperative 5 ). 

A few w'ords may be said here on the way in which conditions are 
formulated in Chinese 6 ). The conditional clause, which always precedes 
the principal clause, is not ahvays characterized by special elements. As 
a rule, however, one of the following characteristics may be distinguished. 
The most ‘primitive’ form of the conditional sentence has the suffix 
tsje after the subject and is closed by yk. 1 ). This is an undifferentiated 
'subordinate’ clause which, under certain circumstances, can also be 
translated through an English clause beginning with “as, although, 
etc.”. The word tsee “then” in the apodosis serves to exhibit the condi¬ 
tional function of tsje . .. yl in the protasis; at a later period tsee can also 
occur without tsje . . . yb. A second means of expressing a condition 


Sprachbau, I, Copenhagen 1936, p. 55, whose statement: “Eine niihere Unter- 
suchung der Konjunktionen (ware) eine sehr lohnende Aufgabe und wiirdo auf die 
allmahliche Yerschiebung dos Sprachtypus manches Licht werfen konnen” is also 
applicable to the other languages. 

i) Many instances of conditional periods without any conjunction taken from 
Albanese may bo found in M. Lambertz’ article in Indog. Forsch., 34, p. 157ff. 

*) Denys de S. Bray, The Brahui language, Calcutta 1909, p. 221, who does not 
inform us about the modulation of the sentence. In view of the possible ambiguity 
in this style of speaking tho Brahui makes, often under foreign influence, an 
increasing use of conditional conjunctions, the forms of tho verbs being left unaltered. 

s ) The reader may be referred to D. Westermann, Grammatik der Ewe-Sprache, 
Berlin 1907, p. 107; C. Meinhof, Grundzuge einor vorgl. Gramm, der Bantu- 
sprachen 2 , Hamburg 1948, p. 125f. It may bo remembered that there oxist instances 
of a comparable shift in English: in such sentences as he turned pale the moment 
he saw her and it is a disgrace the way he drinks the elements the moment and the 
way came to play the part of conjunctions. See also R. \V. Zandvoort, A handboo 
of English Grammar 3 , Groningen 1948, p. 231. 

*) See my 'Sanskrit in Indonesia’, Nagpur 1952, p. 393. 

») See A. Deimel, Sumerische Grammatik 2 , Roma 1939, p. 232. 

8 ) See J. L. M. Mullie, Grondbeginselen, III, p. 395ff. 

7 ) For the combination tsje ...ye as an index of subordination see Mullie, . •> 
III, p. 475 and esp. 357ff. 
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consists of the use of the verb-conjunctions 2 joe, “to be similar to, to be 
such as. to be so (as), thus”; zjoe “to be similar to”, both of which assume 
the sense of “if”, etc., at first in addition to tsje . . . ye, but later without 
these. A third method is the use of yen “so” at the end of the conditional 
clause. In the spoken language the conditional conjunction can be 
omitted if the sense is obvious 1 ). Where it is necessary the conjunction 
yao*-$hih, or simply yao 4 “if” is used. The connection between the main 
clause and the conditional clause must, however, necessarily be indicated 
by the addition of chiu* or other elements in the former. The condition 
can be expressed irrespective of time. 

In the Indonesian Buginese, besides a word for “to try, attempt” 
used in the sense of “suppose, put the case that, if” we also find: iya pa 
lit. “that -f an emphasizing particle” which means “(if) that happens”; 
nakko “if” probably contains a demonstrative na and ko “thus”. In 
the same language and in closely related Macassar the above postpositive 
emph. pa itself is used in cases where we have “if”: Mac. manta n l -pa 2 -ko 3 “if 2 
you 3 stay 1 ”. In Mac. ka which invokes attention and kade (= ka + de 
“well!, come!, say!”) stand for utinarn (introducing a wish) and for 
“suppose, if” 2 ). In Roti a word for “see” has come to fulfill the function 
of “if” 3 ). The Leti mana “if” primarily is an emphatic particle. The 
Bare’e (an IN. idiom of Celebes) ane, which is related to Mac. awe “this” 


and “as to”, not only serves to call a person’s attention, but also to render 
our “if, in case” 4 ); besides, it helps to express the idea of “if there is 
question of, if the question is . . .; as to”. An interesting little vocable 
occurs in Madurese 5 ): jhaq, which in some constructions emphasizes 
the following word: jhaq 1 taretan 2 elaban 3 “as to 1 a brother 2 (as far as a b. 
is concerned, now that it is a b.), he offers resistance 3 ” or: “to a brother 
he o. r.”; elsewhere it can be translated by the cond. “if”, by “when”, 
or by the ind. interr. “if” or “that”: “he says 1 that 2 mother asks”: 
jxibalana 1 jhaq 2 ... A sentence like sehkoq 1 taq 2 tab 3 jhaq* baqna 5 sala 6 
can mean either: “I 1 did 3 not 2 know 3 that 4 you 6 are guilty 8 «or» I 1 do 3 n’t 2 
know 3 whether 4 you 5 are guilty 6 ”. 

The Minangkabau (Sumatra) kb' seems to have still more ‘functions’. 


In various structures it bears the force of “perhaps, perchance, it may 
be that” 6 ): ka 1 pai 2 badan 3 kb'* mati 5 “(if I) shall 1 go 2 I 3 shall perhaps 4 
die 5 ; bantieii 1 den 2 kb' 3 lah* lapeh 5 “mv 2 cow 1 may 3 have 4 got 4 - 5 loose 5 ”, or 
what if my cow has got loose”. If the sentence introduced by ko' is 


*) Mullie, Structural principles, I, p. 64; II, p. 9; 602. 

*) See B. F. Matthes, Boegineesche Spraakkunst, ’s-Gravenhage 1875, p. 25If.; 
the same, Makassaarsch-Hollandsch Woordenbook, ’s-Gravenhago 1885, p. 32. 

3 ) J. C. G. Jonker, Rottineesche Spraakkunst, Leiden 1915, p. 712f. 

4 ) Soe N. Adriani, Spraakkunst der Bare’e-taal, Bandung 1931, p. 406. 

J Sco H. N. Kiliaau, Madoereescho Spraakkunst, Somarang 1911, II, p. 101. 

ionl. Se0 also k - van (lor Toorn, Minangbakauscho Spraakkunst, The Hague 
1899, p. I98ff. 
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concluded by ba-d “how?”, it expresses a wish: kb' kayo 1 aim ’ 2 lah ba-d 
“we wish we were 2 rich 1 , if only we were rich”. The word ko’ can also 
answer to our “if”: malam 1 basalimuT 2 ambun 3 , kb'* siah 5 bapaymn 6 
aima 7 “at night 1 the dew 3 is his cover 2 ; if 1 it is day 5 , the clouds 7 are his 
shelter 6 ”. (Notice the absence of the particle in the former sentence 
which, however, is completely on a par with the latter). The 'transition’ 
“perhaps”, “if” seems to be manifest in such cases as ko' 1 ahgan 2 dilim- 
bm 3 pasah*, usah 5 barumah 6 di 1 tapi 8 pulau 9 “perhaps 1 (you are) un¬ 
willing 2 to be flooded 3 by the tidal flow 4 ; (you) should not 5 take up 6 
(your) residence 6 on 7 the beach 8 of an island 9 ”, i. e. “if you are ..Cf. 
also ko’ 1 lai 2 untudh 3 , kumbali 4 pttlah 5 ; ko' 6 tida ’ 7 hilan* di 9 rantau 10 
“perhaps 1 (I) am 2 lucky 3 , (I shall) return 4 - 5 ; perhaps 6 (I am) not 7 , (I 
shall) be lost 8 on 9 foreign shores 10 ” i. e. “if I am . .., I shall; if not..., 
I shall”. In this connection mention may be made of a ‘disjunctive’ use 
of the particle, followed by no lah, by which the sentence is concluded: 
kb' 1 hidu? 2 mati 3 no* lah 5 “perhaps 1 live 2 dead 3 he 4 ( lah 5 emphasizes)” 
i. e. “either alive or dead”. A single or repeated ko' can also occur in a 
subordinate construction: kb' 1 harimau 2 , ko' 3 a* lah 5 tu 6 , tahitam 7 samien 8 
lampa' 9 di 10 den 11 “perhaps 1 a tiger 2 , perhaps 3 whatever 4 - 5 it 6 (was), 
something black 7 (only 8 ) presented 9 itself 9 to 10 my 11 eyes 9 ”. In cases like 
cubo 1 lah 2 kb' 3 U* lama' 5 di 6 ah 7 “won’t you try 1 - 2 whether 3 you 7 like 5 
it” and after verbs of being sure, knowing etc., when the context implies 
a doubt, ko' corresponds to the English subordinating “if, whether”. It 
also combines with mantah “although, supposing that” to introduce 
a concessive clause: kb' 1 mantah 2 samikin 3 iko* hidui' 5 hambo 6 , ... “al¬ 
though 1 - 2 I 5 - 6 am so 4 poor 3 - 4 (I can afford . . .)”. In combination with 
banafi) “true” it also forms concessive clauses: ko' 1 gadah 2 bana(i) 3 
aie* . . . “it may be 1 true 3 the water 4 is high 2 (I shall cross the river)’, 
i. e. “although the water is high . ..”. The particle also forms phrases 
expressing suppositions: the combination ko' . . . santanno for instance 
can be rendered by “if by any chance”. Finally, ko' can correspond to 
our “as to”: kb' 1 kayo 2 tuan 3 U. M., lah* lahu 5 den 6 di 7 kaydnyo 8 “as to 1 
the wealth 2 of Mr . 3 U. M., I 6 know 5 his 8 wealth 8 ”. 

In Bolaang-Mongondow (Celebes) 1 ) mono, which conveys the notion 
of uncertainty, vagueness, or indecision, and is sometimes translatable 
by “perhaps” (cf. lima 1 mono 2 onom 3 “five 1 it may be 2 six 3 i. e. five 
or six”), can also introduce subordinate parts of the utterance, libo 
pam&nag 2 mono 3 ulah* i 5 ine 6 ... “go down 2 and ask 1 to 5 whom 6 (belongs) 
the snare 4 . . libo on-pa 1 muna 2 ko 3 inia* mono 5 ihin 6 ... “ask 1 him • 
first 2 whether 5 he does not mind 6 . . Sometimes it corresponds to the 
cond. “if”. The Banggai kalu stands for “supposing that” and “whether . 

i) The reader may consult : W. Dunnebier, Spraakkunst van het B. M., in the 
Bijdragen Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 85 (1929), p. 426; 86; p. lo6; the same, 
B. M.-Nederlandsch Woordenboek, The Hague 1951, p. 250. 
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Esser 1 ) at the time made some interesting observations on the Mori 
(Celebes) particles ke and ba. The latter may be considered an abbrevia¬ 
tion of bara —which, meaning “perhaps” in the closely related Bare’e, 
is etymologically identical with the Malay etc. baraii (“thing, goods, 
something”) 2 )—it answers to our “if. when” or introduces indirect 
questions: “whether, how” (also in sentences like “I don’t know what 
he is called”). The primary sense of ke may be that of “perhaps”. It 
can however often be indiscriminately translated by “if”, “whether” 
or “perhaps”: “perhaps 1 I 3 shall die 2 , but you will not be responsible 
for it”, or “if I shall . . ., you . . .” or “whether I shall . . . will not be 
your concern”: ke 1 male 2 alcu 3 ... In a related idiom, Tinompo, ke is an 
interr. particle; in dialects and in Bungku it means “if”. 

The 'double sense’ of “as to” and “if” is indeed frequently found in 
Indonesian words of this class: a Bimanese clause “if it is a buffalo . . .”, 
introduced by Agara, can also mean “as to a b-- with regard to a b... .” 3 ). 

The Toba-Batok ia is according to Van der Tuuk “properly speaking 
nothing else than a preliminary interjection (aanloopje) by means of 
which the speaker brings about a transition to another subject or another 
utterance” 1 ): it often occurs as an isolating, emphasizing, or annuncia- 
tory particle before a word (subject) which is placed at the beginning 
of an utterance; under certain circumstances it can be translated by 
“as to”, or by “then, now”. It can also mean “if”, but evidently because 
the conditional force is implied in the utterance: ta l pinisat 2 , boltar 3 
gotana 4 “then 1 one 2 pinches 2 it 2 : its gum 4 is white 3 , i. e. “if one p. it, . . .”. 
The word often introduces, in this way, two antithetical sentences in 
close succession. In the same language the word a Ago preceding a term 
which is in an emphatical way placed at the head of a sentence—trans¬ 
latable by “as to” or, rather, by a special intonation or also by “to be 
sure, namely, to wit”—has again a conditional sense: indado A 1 olo 3 
mulak 3 au \ ango 5 indado A 3 dapot 7 au 8 “I 4 am not 1 willing 2 to come back 3 , 
to 'wit 5 , I 8 don’t 6 find 7 it 7 ” > “I. . . back, if (implied in the context) 
I... it”. The Toba tun, finally, expressing possibility often occurs in 
a conditional clause, “fulfilling the function of a conjunction”: tun 1 di- 
suru 3 ho 3 manaek 4 au 3 , unaA 6 ho 1 do 8 “if 1 he might 1 order 2 you 3 to 
ascend 4 me 5 , don’t 8 - 7 be willing 8 ”, as against molo 1 tun 2 dida 3 halak 4 “if 1 
another (person) 4 might 2 see 3 it”. 

*) S. J. Esser, Klank- en vormleer van het Morisch, II, Bandung 1933, p. 201, 
n. 1 • 

*) There may be room for the observation that Mai. baran can also help to 
express a wish: baran 1 diplliharakan 3 Allah * ... “may (it happen in somo way 
that)* God* protects* (him)’’. 

’) F °r particulars see J. C. G. Jonker, Bimaneesche Spraakkunst, Batavia 1897, 
p» 4o5. 

294ff H N ’ Van der Tuuk ’ Tobasche Spraakkunst, Amsterdam 1867, p. 339 f.; 
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How vague and at first sight elusive these elements can be may appear 
from the Papua-Melanesian idiom of Paulohi, Seran, Indonesia 1 ): the 
particle ke can correspond to “or” in alternatives or disjunctive questions; 
it can, at the end of a sentence, mark a question; it can introduce a 
subordinate clause after verbs of speaking, hearing, etc., or a direct 
quotation; it can introduce temporal or conditional clauses. 

‘ Wie das Neuarab. so konnten urspriinglich alle semitischen Sprachen 
zwei Satze, von denen der eine den anderen bedingt, asyndetisch an- 
einanderreihen. Doch haben schon wenigstens die westsemit. Sprachen 
einen gemeinsamen festen Ausdruck fiir die real gedachte Bedingung aus- 
gebildet 2 ).” The Syr. conjunction ’en, Anc. Aram, hen 3 ) and Mehri 
(S. Arab.) han may be regarded as having developed from a demon¬ 
strative interjection: cf. Hebr. hinne “see, there”; Arab, ’inna” (see 
further on). “Urspriinglich hatten diese Partikeln—cf. also the Hebr. 
im, Arab. ’ in Soq. ke —jedenfalls nur die eine Funktion, die Aufmerksam- 
keit auf das folgende Pradikat zu lenken.” In Hebrew two asyndetic 
sentences, the former of which not seldom contains the interjection 
hinne (which invokes attention), can express a conditional relation; see 
e. g. Jos. 2, 18 4 ). The element im, which very often corresponds to “if”, 
can also introduce a wish (“utinam”) or a temp, clause (“cum, quando”), 
answer to the Lat. “etsi” and introduce a direct or indirect question 6 ). 
The Arab. * inna , being a means of attracting attention—its meaning 
is not dissimilar to the Lat. ecce —and the conditional ’in are considered 
to be identical in origin: an utterance such as * inna Zaidan daraba 
originally meant: “I say! (hey! ah!) he struck.” Whereas 'inna developed 
into a favourite means of pronouncing a Satz “mit geflissentlicher Bezug- 
nahme auf einen Zuhorer”, ’in came to invite attention to an occurrence, 
to put a case, or to assume a fact or occurrence which is brought into 
a conditional relation to another process 6 ). The same ’in can bear a conces¬ 
sive force. 

Scholars have been at variance on the relation between the Hebr. lu 
“when” introducing unfulfilled or unrealizable conditions and the same 
word when helping to express wishes. Whereas for instance Gesenius 7 ) 


*) E. Stresemann, Die Paulohisprache, The Hague 1918, p. 76f. 

*) C. Brockelmann, Grundrifl der vergl. Gramm, der semitischen Sprachen, 11, 
Berlin 1913, p. 635. Cf. also p. 482 f. where the asyndet. condit. sentences arei dealt 
with. For Arabic see also Reckendorff, Die syntaktischen Verhaltmsse, p. 680. 

3 ) Cf. also Hebr. hen “see, there”, and “if”, for which see Gesenius, Gramm., § 159 w. 
«) See also P. Friedrich, Die hebraisohen Conditionalsiitze, Thesis Komgsberg 


18 ‘f’one 4 might^ompare Hebr. kl “1° certainly, thus (demonstr.); 2° because, 
when etc.”; this word can be almost synonymous with im. 

*) See Reckendorff, Synt. Verh., p. 353ff.; 682. . T 1015 

») W. Gesenius-F. Buhl, Hobriiisches u. Aram. Handworterbuch , Leipzig 191 , 
p. 380; cf. however W. Gesenius-E. Kautzsch, Hebr. Gramm., Kl. Ausg. , 8 

1896, p. 241, n. II 
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considered the wish to have originated by way of ellipsis, in the condi¬ 
tional clause, Brockelmann') deals with the latter construction under 
the heading “Bedingungssatze, die ursprUnglich einen Wunsch aus- 
sprechen”, quoting as “cine Parallele zur Entwicldung von Wunsclisatzen 
zu irrealen Bedingungssatzen” the Hebr. 'dbl. When comparing the related 
words in the other Semitic languages—cf. Ass. lu “indeed, truly; utinam 
etc.” (“Partikel der Bestiitigung; der Hervorhebung; P. der oratio 
directa;Wunschp.”; “fiinvahr; sei es daB; wenn, wenn auch; oder”) 2 ) 
the inference seems to be warranted that this element too originally was 
a deictic-emphatic means of inviting attent ion. Reckendorff 3 ) supposed the 
Arab, lau —which has also the same two functions 4 )—to have arisen from 
*la-wa, ‘‘d. i. aus der Bekraftigungspartikel la und dem steigernden ua". 

Words for “then” can, in some languages also do duty: in Anc. Egypt. 
lh seems to express a wish as well as to continue a preceding sentence: 
“then, therefore”. In the IN. Bimanese a word for “now, then, further” 
at the same time expresses the sense of our “if”: Bim. nira. “Le mot 
caribe aptau se peut traduire par «alors»; on l’emploit aussi exprimer 
«quand» ou «si» 5 ).” 

Attention may be drawn to a number of other vocables in various 
languages which on the one hand help to express wishes, on the other 
hand are translatable by conditional conjunctions. Preceded by te the 
Roti (IN.) sadi helps to formulate a wish, in other cases it means “provid¬ 
ed that, if only”. The Timorese (IN.) so “if” is also used in wishes; 
in the latter case it often combines with the cupitive particle fa 6 ). 

In Japanese the particle ica/ba, which orginally meant “person” 
or “thing”, singles out or displa 3 r s an object, or designates it clearly, 
answering to “as to, as regards”, Fr. “quant a”, and indicating that the 
speaker speaks of a specified person or object: hi wa atsushi “as to fire, 
it is warm”. This ‘exclusive’ or rather ‘distinctive’ or annunciatory 
element, which may be compared to similar elements in other languages 7 ), 
is also used “as a conjunction”: “its conj. use is but a natural develop¬ 
ment of its primary function”, although in the former case it must be 
regarded as having specialized and although its use is not obligatory 8 ). 


*) Brockelmann, GrundriB, II, p. 642ff. 

*) C. Bezold, Babyl.-Assyr. Glossar, Heidelberg 1926, p. 155. 

s ) H. Rockondorff, Dio syntaktischen Verlniltnisso des Arabischon, Leidon 
1898, p. 692. 

4 ) Reckendorff is of the opinion that “geschichtlich betrachtet, die Wunsch- 
siitze alter als die vollstandigen Bedingungssatze soin werdon” (Arabisohe Syntax 
Heidelberg 1921, p. 516. n. 2). 

s ) C. H. do Gooje, Etudes linguistiques caribes, Amsterdam 1946, p. 26; 127. 

*) P. Middclkoop, Timorese grammatica, Bijdragen T.L.V., 106 (1950), p. 500. 

) See G. Sansom, An historical grammar of Japanese, Oxford 1928, p. 256; 273, 
whose statements were kindly corrected for me by professor Pierson. 

) See my paper in Lingua, 4, p. Iff. 
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It is difficult not to remember the intricate and disputed history of the 
Rumanian de 1 ). In Ancient Egyptian 2 ) certain emphatically antecedent 
clauses serve to formulate a condition: a “as to thou art..can also 
be rendered by “if thou art”. The use of the element ir, occurring in 
emphatically antecedent clauses is optional 3 ). 

Words for “supposing, put the case etc.” not infrequently develop a 
conjunctional use. In the IN. Gayo (Sumatra) sehkiro “at a rough esti¬ 
mate, in (my etc.) opinion” (\kird “estimating, calculating”) is also 
used for “put the case, if for instance, if, to say so, if then, if once”: 
it is often preceded by ko, i. e. ikd “as to, if”: ko s. 1 ara 2 beta 3 , berbagi 4 
kito 5 besilo 6 “if 1 it is 2 thus 3 , let us 5 now 6 make an allotting 4 ”; it can also 
combine with via “under these circumstances, then, further”: uta 1 s. 2 
k’ 3 umah 4 lcam 3 . . . “if 2 , then 1 , you 5 have reached 3 the house 4 ...”. In the 
Melanesian Jabem (N. Guinea) condit. clauses are introduced by bribe 
which is no conjunction proper, but a verbal form: -be, -mbe means “to 
think, be of the opinion that, to wish etc.” 4 ). In Assyrian a condition is 
very often asyndetically expressed, but Summa “supposing” — intro¬ 
ducing a 'main clause’ — is far from rare 5 ). Compare, in French: d supposer 
qu'il parte maintenant, peut-etre arriverait-il encore d temps, and the popu¬ 
lar construction: une supposition que nous donnions tout noire avoir 
liquide pour .. . 6 ), and, in English: supposing you miss your tiger, he is 
not likely to miss you. 

We might even draw attention to such functional shifts as that of the 
Karo Batak (IN., Sumatra) bicara “usage, use, practice; manners; 
nature, character” and “in case, in the event of, as to, supposing that, if” 7 ). 
In Busang (Borneo) barah, the primary sense of which is “tiling, goods, 
sometliing”, also means “as to, as far as ... is concerned” and, in clauses 
of a negative or antithetical purport, “if, when, perhaps”: barah 1 akui 2 
A. 3 “as to 1 (me, am) I 2 A. 3 ?”, “am I A.?” i. e. “(well) I am not A, to be 
sure”; b. 1 akui 2 sayu’ 3 ni*, . . . “if 1 1 2 were (not ill, but) healthy 3 ... ; a 
meaning like “the point, the fact, the question is” seems to have been 
the starting-point for this use. 


i) For which see the brief comment by E. Bourciez, Elements de linguistique 

romane, Paris 1923, p. 564ff. . , 

*) See also A. H. Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar, Oxford 1927, p. 163f.; A. cio 

Buck, Egyptische grammatica, Leiden 1944, §§117; 252. 

3) For optional conjunctions see e.g. also P. Arndt, Grammatik der Ngad a 
Sprache (IN., Flores), Bandung 1933, p. 31; C. M. Churchward, Tongan Grammar, 

Oxford 1953, p. 51; De Bray, Brahui language, p. 220ff. 

*) 0. Dempwolff, Grammatik der Jabera-Sprache, Hamburg 1939, p. W. 

*) For particulars see W. von Soden, GrundriC der Akkadischon Grammatik, 

Roma 1962, p. 21 Iff. . 

•) See F. Brunot, La pens 6 e et la langue, Paris 1936, p. 870. 

») For this word, which originates in Skt. vic&ra - “procedure, consideration 

see my 'Sanskrit in Indonesia’, p. 393. 
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In this connection we may also remember such phrases as the Skt. 
evam 1 sthite 2 ... (e.g. in the Pancatantra) “it being 2 so 1 ..and as the 
Engl, in case of my not seeing you; you'd better take an umbrella with 
you in case it rains. French formerly possessed the plirase en cas que 
expressing a hypothesis or condition: je pourrais ... compter sur la 
connivence du . . . president, en cas que la chose lui fnt bien recommaiuUe 
(Voltaire); cf. also: au cas oil il se presenterait vous le recevriez, n'est-ce 
pas? In Dutch in geval (litt. “in case”) can be used instead of indien , 
als “if”. In Swedish, ifall “if” < i “in” + fall “case” (cf. i sd fall “in that 
case”) is a common conjunction. 

Pronouns not seldom develop into conjunctions, as Engl, that and Germ. 
dap, the history of which will, in the main, be known to the reader 1 ). In 
Indonesian languages instances of a similar development are not rare: 
Leti kaa, for instance, is a pronominal element which has assumed the 
function of our “if” 2 ). Ledo and Kulawi (Celebes) ane “if” must doubtless 
be connected with Macassar anne “this”. Gayo (Sumatra) iko “as to; if; 
though, even if” is no doubt identical with the Minangkabau ikd “this”, 
Jav. ika “that” etc.: iko 1 aku 2 , goro 3 rnera 4 “as far as 1 I 2 am concerned 1 , 
I don’t 3 like 4 to 4 . . .; iko 1 uron 2 lah 3 , aku 4 goro 3 blah 6 “if 1 it is raining 2 
tomorrow 3 , I 4 shall not 5 go 8 ”; iko 1 tub 2 pe 3 ko*, tegor 5 ilon 6 “though 1 you 4 
are old 2 (pe emphasizes), you are still 8 strong 5 ”. The word can moreover 
also occur in questions expecting agreement or approval: “isn’t it”. 
One might compare Jav. iku “that” which can also be used as a ‘demon¬ 
strative conjunction’: “so, then, now, therefore”: ihkah 1 punika 2 (the 
krama substitute) paman 3 , sinten 4 . . . “as to this 1 - 2 , uncle 3 , who 4 . . .” 
(ihkah, kah is an isolating and annunciatory' includer’ 3 )), i. e. “now, 
therefore, uncle, who . . .”. This ihkah punika, or kah iku, apparently 
refers to the preceding words, adding something in connection with 
them, or with reference to them, or as a consequence of the thought 
expressed by them 4 ). 

In another paper 5 ) I discussed the widespread expression of the con¬ 
ditional relation by a paratactic pair of clauses which is no doubt as a 
rule characterized by a special intonation 8 ): the Latin (Petr. 44, 3) 
aerva ™e, servabo te ; the Russ, za chocu, poljublju “(if) I wish, I shall love” 7 ); 

I u P articular3 see o.g. O. Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, III, 1928, p. 128ff.; 
L. H. Gray, Foundationa of Language, New York 1939, p. 171 f. 

) Cf. J. C. G. Jonker, Lettineescho Taalstudifin, Bandung 1932, p. 118. 
i ^ / r ^f r 10 my pa P era 'Indonesische relativa’, Bijdragen Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kundo ( T} 10 Hague), 102, p. 501 ff., and 'The I.-E. rel. pronoun /o-\ Lingua, 4. p. Iff. 

L. roensen, Grainmatica der Javaansche Taal, Leiden 1897, d. 271 
) Lingua, 4, p. 35ff. 

betiJb- 13 P ° int 1 ‘ 3 ov ; erlooked b y R - Van Pottelbergh, Over de goschiedenis en de 
betekonis van den el -zin m het Grieksch, Gent 1939, p. 9ff. 

P 545 °fnr S p V n niC V ° ndr4k ’ VergL Slav> Gramra - II. Gottingen 1928, 

P 256-3^ ? ! H L PederSen> Vergl. Gramm, d. kelt. Spr., II, Gottingen 1913, 

P- ^56; 318. See also Hu-t, o.c., VII, p. 174. 

II GoQ da, Indo-European moods 
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the medieval Dutch ghelovet an hem; du wordes wel ghesont ; in French 
an an de vie de plus, on Vaurait trouvt ; the popular construction: une 
supposition, il vient, je le chasse 1 ). The same intonation could be main¬ 
tained if an anaphorical or other pronominal element was added (see 
further on). In addition to the instances quoted in the afore-mentioned 
publication I first add some other Sanskrit sentences: ChUp. 6 , 11,2 
asya 1 yad 2 ekdm 3 sakhdm 4 jivo 5 jahdti 6 , atha 1 sa 8 iusyati 9 ; dvitiyam 10 
jahati 11 , atha 12 sa 13 dusyati 14 . .. “if 2 the life 5 leaves 6 one 3 branch 4 of it 1 , 
then 7 it 8 dries up 9 ; (if) it leaves 11 a second 10 , then 12 that 13 dries up 14 
Mbh. 3, 72, 17 athava 1 tvarate 2 bhavan 3 , esa* yati & Sivah 6 pantha 7 , yahi 8 
vdrsneyasarathih 9 “or 1 if you 3 are in a hurry 2 —the 4 way 7 goes 5 smooth 
and straight 6 —go 8 then with Varsneya as your charioteer 9 ”; and with 
the same initial position of the verb in Greek: f 193 elrj pev vvv vtiiv ... 
idujdfi | ... | Qrjl'dicog y.ev eneira ... | ov xi diasigy^aipi Aeycov 2 ). 

In the Indonesian language Toba-Batak molo “if” is also, according 
to the formulation given by van der Tuuk, often left out; the original 
sense of this word must have been “to be thus” 3 ). 

Now, it is a well-known fact that in Vedic texts—where the verb of 
a subordinate clause introduced by a form of ya- etc. is accented (see 
Panini 8 , 1 , 66 )—the first of two clauses which, though otherwise in 
form a principal one, is virtually subordinate, occasionally accents its 
verb. Such a sentence can be translated as if it were introduced by a 
conjunction: RV. 6, 47, 31 sam 1 ... cdranti 2 no 3 ndro*, ’ smdkam 5 indra 6 
ratlano 7 jayantu 8 “when our 3 men 4 . . . come 2 together 1 , our 5 car-fighters 7 
must 8 , 0 Indra 6 , win 8 the victory 8 ”. But, in point of fact, it was the high 
tone which indicated that the first part of the utterance was no separate 
unity, that it was to be continued or completed. Particles occurring in 
these constructions are not necessarily subordinating conjunctions: cf. 
Gothic ip*). The former of a pair of sentences which contain, both of 
them, the particle co—tliis element is, as I have shown elsewhere 5 ) a 
marker of complementary connection—also accents its verb m cases 
such as gardabhdmP ca 2 kdlayati 3 vindm* ca 5 vddayati 6 (Pan. 8 , 1, 59) 
“he drives 3 asses 1 and 2 - 5 plays 6 the lute 4 ”, and, moreover, in virtually 
conditional clauses like RV. 2 , 41, 11 indrai* ca 3 m r ldydh 3 no*, nd mh 
posed d 7 aghdm 8 nafoi* “if 2 I . 1 be gracious 3 to us 4 , no 5 hurt 8 will there- 


1) See also A. Meillet, Ling. hist, et ling, gfn., I, Pam 1921, P; 173f - 

2) See also Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, 632^f.; Spe y er • ■ 

§ 284; F. A. Stoott, Middelnederlandsche Spraakkunst, Syntaxis , The gu 

P 3 ) H. N. van der Tuuk, Tobascho Spraakkunst, p. 123; 334. TF ,3 

4, See Delbruck, in Paul u. Braune’s Beitrage, 29, p. 271; Schwyzer, I.F. 23, 

p. 163f.;Streitberg, o.c.,p. 240; 250. in r^ek and Latin, in 

5 ) See my paper on the I.-E. particle k e, espe y SDec ial article on 

Mnemosyne (Leyden), IV, vol. 7 (1954), p. • an • 

the I. Ir. ca is to follow in the Indian periodical Vak, Poona 1950 
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after 7 reach 9 us 6 ”. In these clauses ca had, in the course of time, come 
to convey the sense of “if ” which originally was inherent in the context. 
There can scarcely be any doubt that it originally was the mere juxta¬ 
position of the clauses (and the intonation) that implied the conditional 
force 1 ). So these Vedic constructions enable us to get an insight into the 
processes leading to the development of conditional conjunctions. 

Combining with id this ca develops into the conjunction ced 2 ): RV. 
7, 72, 4 vi 1 ced 2 uchdnty 3 . . . usd salt*, prd b vain 6 brdhmdni 7 kCirdvo 8 bharan- 
te 9 “when 2 the dawns 4 grow bright 1 - 3 , the poets 8 present 5 - 9 you 6 their holy 
texts 7 ”. The verb of a ced clause which sometimes verges on a temporal 
sense is accented (Pan. 8, 1, 30). According to Indian sources 3 ) the con¬ 
junction mainly serves to mark an individual or particular case ( paksdn- 
tare). In this function it is extremely frequent. But sometimes and, as 
far as I am able to see, especially in comparatively ancient texts, a non- 
conditional force is still apparent : cf. e. g. AthV. 2, 30, 2. The second 
component of ced , to wit id, is a very frequent Vedic particle which 
mainly serves to express emphasis or affirmation, conveying in a more 
or less antithetical clause the sense of “indeed, assuredly”—cf. RV. 1, 147, 
3 di'psanta 1 id 2 ri/xivo 3 ndha 1 debhuh b “the enemies 3 wishing 1 indeed 2 
to hurt 1 were in nowise 4 able to hurt 6 ” which tends towards a concessive 
force: “although .. .”—; it may be considered to have arisen from a 
stereotype neuter acc. of the dem. pron. i-. 

The other Skt. word for “if”, yndi . is a combination of the neuter 
pron. yad and the deictic element -t 4 ). In Vedic yad could by itself inter 
alia fulfill the same function. Elsewhere 5 ) I ventured the supposition 
that yad (from ya-) here, too, originally was an 'emphasizing’, isolating, 
'defining’ element which in constructions implying a conditional relation 
or hypothesis—cf. e. g. RV. 2, 28, 10 steno 1 vd 2 yd 3 dipsati 4 . . . tdsmad 5 . . . 
pahy 6 asmdn 1 . . or 2 if a thief 3 - 1 intends to injure 4 (us) . . ., protect 6 
us 7 from that 5 ”—came to assume the character of an explicit means 
of empressing that relation. But yad and yadi are, in harmony with 
their origin, plurivalent 6 ): the latter also serves the subordinate clause 
which depends on verbs of knowing, asking, saying, thinking, observing, 
expecting, doubting etc., and the former is e. g. found after viduh “they 
know”: RV. 1 , 131, 4 vidus 1 /«* asya 3 virijasya 4 . . . ydd b indra 6 . . . avdti- 
rah 1 “they took cognizance of 1 tliis 3 heroic deed 4 of thine 2 that 5 thou, 
0 Indra 6 , overpowered 7 . . Here the word yad has the same distinguish- 


*) See my observations in Mneraosyno 1954 , p. 201 f. 

\\ c° r parti 5 ulars - ^ Grassmann, o.c., 205f.; Delbruck, Altind. Syntax', p. 495. 
) See the Petr. Diet., II, 1054. 

*) Cf. also Renou, Gramm. v«5d., p. 329; 391. ») In the Lingua, 4. p. 36. 

of 1 T m,gHt !.° t CGrtaU1 6Xtent comparo the history of Slav, jako, the neuter 
0 or n r Z| n " W , 11C u h can , servo ** a modal - declarative, causal, consecutive, tom- 
p. 605ff) ’ QnC hypothetlcal ' conditlonal conjunction (see Vondrdk, o.c., II, 
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mg, annunciatory, and isolating character: because it includes the 
following words in a larger whole it assumes the function of a conjunction. 
There can be no doubt that constructions such as: kathaya 1 me 2 yadi 3 
“tell 1 me 2 whether 3 . . vicaryatdm yadi . .. “reflect if..M. S. 
1, 4, 11 na 1 vai 2 tad 3 vidma 4 yadi 5 brahmand 6 va 1 smo 6 'brahmand 9 va 10 
“we don’t 1 know 4 whether 5 we are 8 brahmans 6 or 7 - 10 non-brahmans 9 ” 
have the same origin. After verbs of doubting or not believing yadi 
must be translated by “that”: Ram. 2, 51, 14 na l samse 2 yadi 3 jivanti 4 
“I do not 1 expect 2 that 3 they are alive 4 ”. The phrase duskaram yadi, 
lit. “it is difficult if perhaps” came to mean “hardly, scarcely”. In such 
sentences as Mbh. 5, 177, 13 mama 1 . . . hrdi 2 kamo 3 ’ bhivartate 4 | ghd- 
tayeyam 5 yadi 6 rane 7 bhismam 8 iti 9 the conjunction has the force of 
“perhaps, if perchance”: “the desire 3 obtains 4 in my 1 heart 2 if perhaps* 
I could slay 5 Bhisma 8 in battle 7 ”. Many cases of a yadi clause without 
an apodosis may be ellipses, but sometimes yadi -f opt. may be supposed 
to express an independent wishing “perhaps”: Ram. 3, 54, 3 Sita when 
being carried away casts off her jewels among a band of apes yadi 1 ramdya 2 
iamseyur 3 iti 4 “t hinkin g 4 : perhaps 1 they will mention 3 (them) to Rama 2 ”. 
The conclusion appears to be justified that yad -f i, i. e. yadi was 
preferred, if the subordinate clause expresses doubt or incertitude 1 ). 

The history of OLat. sei > Lat. si also deserves passing notice. Its 
origin in a sing. loc. of the demonstrative so-, though disputed in irre¬ 
levant details, has been generally accepted by the main authorities 2 ). 
The ancient Latin si dis placet must have meant “thus it pleases the 
gods”: cf. Plaut. Capt. 454 expedivi ex seroitute filium, si dis placet. 
Actually the phrase meant “God willing” or “if it please the gods ; 
Most. 1193 quiesce, si sapis “quiet down, (in that case >) if you have 
any sense.” 

The MHGerm. so and Dutch zo (~ Got. siva, OHG. etc. so, Engl, so 
etc.) 3 ) may also be compared: so aber der Mann stirbt, so ist sie los (Luther), 
Dutch zo de Heer wil “God willing”; zo ja “if so” 4 ). The common Dutch 
conditional conjunction als derives from al + so (just like the Eng. 
also < all + so, but this is not subordinate). 

The interesting developments of Slavonic da (which deriving from a 
pron. stem *do- and originally meaning “thus” came into use for if , 
“in order to” etc., but in OChSlav. it is still in use as an emphaticai 
particle; when joining an imper. etc. it serves as an adhortative particle; 

i) Cf. also the opinions brought forward by Delbriick, Altind. Synt,, p.348, 
Speyer, Ved. S. Synt., p. 90, n. 1; Eenou, Gr. v6d., p. 391. 

*) I refer to Walde-Hofmann, Lat. etym. Wtb., H, p. 530; Em - ^ 

Diet, etym. 3 , p. 1097£f.; 1112f.; Walde-Pokomy, Vgl. Wtb., II, P-* 58 ’jV 654 . 
in Loumann-H., Lat. Gramm., p. 771; MeiUet-Vendryes, G™nm- . P ^ 

3 ) I refer to Feist, Vgl. Wtb. d. Gotischen, p.462; F. Kluge-A. Gotze, yn 

Wtb. d. deutschen Spr. ls , Berlin 1951, p. 729. 

*) See also H. Paul, Deutsches Worterbuch, s.v. so. 
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(under other circumstances it helps to express a desire) may also be re¬ 
called to memory 1 ). 

In considering Armenian et'e, t'e which apart from introducing a 
conditional clause and a double interrogation of the complementary 
type serves also to announce a sentence and to introduce direct speech 2 ), 
one arrives at the conclusion that “thus” may have been the ‘original’ 
function of this element. 

Returning now to the problems connected with the Greek ei we must 
first consider the etymology of this particle. Most scholars agree in main¬ 
taining that it is identical with Gothic et' 3 ), both forms constituting a 
sing. loc. of the pronoun *e-: o- “this”. There is indeed no serious reason 
to differ in opinion 4 ).Whereas Ion. Att. Arc. ei can be explained as a fixed 
form of a neuter or masculine locative, Lesb., El., N.W.Gr., Dor. at 5 ) 
may be regarded as the corresponding feminine (stem *«-), Cypr. >) 
representing a fem. instrumental. We might also compare the parallel 
*tei, represented by Got./>ei on, Iva (rel. and conj.) and Dor. Ttibe “here” 8 ). 

Now forms belonging to the pronominal stem *e-/o- often referred to 
following or preceding elements of the enunciation 7 ). These forms are 
not relative, but cases like the following show that they could be freely 
used: RV. 1,73, 4 tdm 1 tvd 2 naro 3 . . . dyne* sacanta 5 . . . | adhi 8 dyumnam 7 
ni 8 dadhur 9 bhury 10 asmin 11 “0 Agni 4 , the man 3 follow 5 Thee 2 . . . They 
have bestowed 8 - 9 much 10 honour 7 upon 8 him 11 (= Agni)”. They could 
also refer to a word in another clause of the same sentence: RV. 3, 13, 1 

l ) For particulars seo VondrAk, o.c., II, p. 515ff.; see also Moillot, Ling. hist, et 
ling. g6n., I, p. 17 f. 

l ) Meillet, Altarmenisches Elemontarbuch, Heidelberg 1913, p. 139fT. Etymolo¬ 
gical arguments point in the same direction: Waldo-Pokorny, Yergl. Wtb., I, p. 98. 

s ) See e.g. Brugmann, GrundriO, II, p. 768; 786; idem 2 , II, 3, p. 990; the same, 
Dio Demonstrative der idg. Sprachon, in Abb. sacks. Ges. d. Wiss., phil.-hist. Kl. 
22, 1904, p. 32ff.; 118; and in Borichte sacks. Gos. d. Wiss., phil.-hist. Kl. 63 
(1911), p. 166 f.; Griech. Gramm.*, p. 243; 507; 533; Brugmann-Thumb, ibidem 4 , 
p. 616; Schwyzer-Debrunner, Griech. Gramm., I, p. 613; Boisncq, Diet. <Stym. 
(1923), p. 219 (who does not explicitly identify ei and Goth, ei); Hofmann, Griech. 
etym. Wtb., p. 70; W. Streitborg, Gotisches Elomentarbuch* (1920), p.226, 
§ 344; Feist, V gl. \\ tb. Got. Spr., p. 130. Lack of space provonts me from discussing 
also the various connotations of Gothic pat-ei, for which see the above books by 
Streitberg and Feist (cf. also W. Krause, Handbuch des Gotischen, p. 299). 

4 ) Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 557 prefer to regard el as an ancient inter¬ 
jection (see also n. 1). 

■ V° r P art ’ cu * ars see E. Hermann, Die Nebensatze in den Griech. Dialekt- 
mschriften, Leipzig-Berlin 1912, p. 270ff. (see also C. Hentzo, in Bezzenbergor’s 

Beitrage 29, p. 280ff. ; in KZ. 41, p. 356ff.; 42, 131ff. and in Hoa;, Festschrift 
A. Fick 1903, p. 77ff.). 

oof^ 6 & t S ° A ' Mu9 ‘ 6, in Boit rage zur Gesch. der Deutschen Sprache und Lit., 53, 

P ' t r Dal ' n Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, 9, p. 193. 

V S c 10 Bru e mann - GrundriB 2 , II, 2, p. 333; Speyer, S. S., § 274; the same, 

lit j /1 133 ‘ Cf> Geldner > D er Rig-Veda, I 2 , p. 350; Debrunnor-Wackernagol, 
Aitrnd. Gramm., Ill, p. 518. 
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pm 1 vo 2 devdya'gnaye 4 bdrhistham 5 arcd*smav “start (a eulogy) 1 in honour 
of *. 4 your 2 god 3 Agni 4 , start 6 the mightiest 5 (eulogy 6 ) in his honour 7 ”. 

That demonstrative pronouns could under favourable circumstances 
develop a relative value is a matter of common knowledge 1 ). 

If the above etymology of el is correct, its original sense must have 
been “in this, in this case, with reference to this, in view of, with regard 
to this, there, in that way, etc.” 2 ). This sense is, if appearances are not 
deceptive, reflected by the use of Gothic ei 3 ), which serves—as a rule after 
an expression of time—as a ‘relative’: Luke 1, 20 (aygi ij; r'/yega; yevgrai 
TavTa) und pana dag ei loairptai pata\ Neh.5,14 (dsio rrj; gyega; 7 );) jah 
fraraPamma daga ei anabaup mis; Col. 1,9; once the Greek Sv tqotiov be 
is translated by Pamma haidau ei: 2 Tim. 3, 8. In a few passages ei is 
'demonstrative’ or 'copulative’ 4 ): John 16, 17 (/uiy.gov y.al ov Oeojgeire ye) 
leitil ei ni saikip mik “ein Kleines, da seht ilir mich nicht” (Streitberg). 
In other cases an original “in the matter of, on the subject of, on account 
of, with reference to the fact, etc.” may have been the starting-point: 
Luke 2, 3 {y.al inogevovro ndvxe; usioygdcpeaOai) jah iddjedun allai, ei 
melidai weseina ; John 6, 5 [nodev dyogaocoyev aorov;, Iva <paywaiv ovroi;) 
kaftro bugjam hlaibans, ei matjaina Pai?; 1 Cor. 15, 9 (ovy. elyi ly.avo; 
y.aXelodai usiootoXo;) ikei ni im ivairps ei haitaidau a.; Luke 9, 54 (OiXei; 
einojyev;) wileizu ei qipaima?; Matth. 5,17 etc.; compare also el: on 
before a quotation: John 18,9 (eljiev on ov; debtoy.d; yoi . ..) gap eiPanzei 
atgaft mis. The combination Parei is local in sense: onov Matt. 6, 19. The 
relative pronoun is saei 5 ), i. e. the demonstrative sa + ei, but in a 
minority of cases the original demonstrative force of the word group 
is still evident: Tit. 1,5 (tovtov yagiv dneXuiov oe ivKoi'/Ti]) inpizozeiivaihtais 
bilaip Pas in Krelai. This demonstrative is emphatical. 

It would appear to me that the various functions of Greek el may 
be explained from one source which is identical with that of the Gothic 
ei. To discuss the interjectional use first, the ancient 6 ) explanation ft 
<5’ dye (cf. A 302) < el 6e <povXei > dye did not account for el + opt.; 
besides, the idea expressed by (lovXei did not often suit the con- 


1 ) See e.g. Brugmann, GrundriO, 11,2, p.348. 

2 ) E. Hermann, o.c., p. 276 derives the function of the particles at, el in mam 
clauses from an original sense: in Germ, “da, so; gehe”. The semantic starting- 
point mentioned in the text (“with reference to this case etc.”) can also account 
for the conditional-temporal or temporal sense of the conjunction found in tne 
dialects of Locris, Delphi, Laconia, and for the moro or less causal implications 
which are sometimes proper to the conjunction (this force was particu ar j emp ia 
sized by Stahl, o.c., p. 513ff.). 

3 ) See Streitberg, o.c., § 344; 353ff. 

‘) See Brugmann, GrundriO 2 , II, 3, p. 990; Streitberg, o.c., p. 22/. 

5 ) See Streitberg, o.c., § 347. _ . , 

«) I refer to Eustathius 107, 1519, quoted by H. Ebeling, to° n ho ™ er1 ^ ’ 
Leipzig 1885, I, p. 347. See also W. Pape, Griech.-Doutsches Uorterbuch (1888), 

p. 723. 
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text 1 ) The supposition that el was an ancient interjection 2 ) encounters 
difficulties: in cases like K 111; 0 571 (see further on) it is immediately 
followed by an enclitic 3 ); besides, it is often followed bv ydo which as 
a rule stands after the first word in a clause and not at the beginning, 
the derivation of ydo from the enclitic ye and uofa) being pretty generally 


accepted 1 ). 

The particle may, in my opinion, have referred to the situation or to 
the preceding part of the utterance, conveying the sense of “in this 
case, in this, with reference to this, with regard to this, under these 
circumstances, so etc.”. Thus after a preceding part of the utterance 
in which a case is put, a supposition is formulated, reference to a situa¬ 
tion is made: b 83If. “if thou art indeed a god ... in that case (so) 

well then, tell me”: el fiev dr) Oeog eoai . . . | el b' dye fioi . . . xaraXe^ov, 

A'381 (after exet ); 1262. In e 37 el may have had the value of: “this 
being so, in consideration of (in view of) these facts”. Cf. also (with 
dye) A 302 (at the end of an address); 0 18; a 271; .4 524; T 108; Z 370 
(at the beginning of an address: H. did not find his wife; he asked the 

women el b' dye fioi . . . ni>dr)oaade, “where did she go?”; cf. 77 667). 

Needless to say that the element of adhortation was, at least originally, 
contained in the verb and in dye. Without dye I 262 “A. offers you worthy 
gifts, so you will cease from your anger. So listen to me, and I will tell 
you . . .”: el be ov fib fiev dxovoov , iyur be xi roi xaTa?J£(u. 

As the so-called cupitive el, in sentences like 0 571 it refers, in a similar 
way, to the preceding part of the context, the optative expressing a 
suggestion or polite order: “A., nobody is younger or swifter than you: 
so I would you might leap forth and smite some man of the T.”: el 
Tiva 7iov Todrarv i^aXfievo; dvbgn (idXoioda (Dutch: “jij moest dan eens; 
als jij dan eens . ..”); Kill uAA’ el ti; xal rovobe . . . xaXeoeiev lit. “another 
thing, then one could (should) summon these also”. In this use ui, el 
are frequently followed by yao. which may be regarded as etymologically 
representing ye + doa 5 ). Now ye tends to attach itself to pronouns; in 


M For other explications see Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 557. In associating 
this el with the interjection ehv Schwyzer-Debrunner, l.c. seem to overlook its 
different meaning and syntactical function. This word is ns a rule used in the sense 
of "vory good, quite so, well" (in passing on to tho next point). The interjection ela 
is mainly found in such phrases as dAA’ ela. ib ela, ela ib, ela dr), but also: Eur. Med. 
820 ela x^Qei etc.; cf. Aesch. Aeg. 1650! 

l ) Thus G. Gerland, Der alt-griech. Dativ, Marburg 1859, p. 15; Schwyzer- 
Debrunner, o.c., p. 557. 

*> Cf. also 0 33; Soph. O.T. 863; Eur. Hec. 836; Xen. Mem. 1, 2, 46 etc. 

4 ) Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., p. 560 even suggest writing a! {el) •/ an "wenn 
folgerichtig, der Sachlage gemiiO”, adding that „das hervorhobendo ye von ydo . . . 
anfanglich zum vorhergehonden ersten Wort dcs Satzes bzw. zum Satzganzen 
(gehorte) . Wo shall revert to ydo further on. 

s ) I refer to J. D. Denniston, The Greek particlos 3 , Oxford 1954, p. 56; Schwyzer- 
Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 560. 
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Homer it even occurs after words of this class much oftener than in other 
combinations 1 ). This tendency is to all appearances ancient, since the 
Vedic gha (ha) to which it corresponds shows the same predilection 2 ): 
cf. e. g. RV. 8,1,30 stuhi 1 stuhld 2 etP gha 4 te h mdhhislhaso 6 maghondm 1 
“lobsinge 1 , lobsinge doch 2 ! Diese 3 - 5 sind ja 4 unter alien Freigebigen 7 an 
Gabe die Freigebigsten 6 ” (Geldner); 7, 86 , 3 aydm 1 ha 2 tubhyam 3 vdruno 4 
hpilte 5 “this 1 Varuna 4 is wroth 5 with thee 3 ”. The Ancient Indian ha 
very often follows a fixed case form of a pronominal stem, or an adverb 
deriving from a pronoun: atha ha, tatra ha, Hi ha etc. 3 ). In argumentations, 
reasonings, expositions this particle is frequently found after the first 
word of a sentence which joins a preceding part of the discourse. “Es 
betont den AnschluB” 4 ): Ait. Br. 4, 25, 5 Prajapati and the seasons find 
support in one another, evam 1 ha 2 torn 3 sa 4 rlviji 5 pratitisthali 6 yo 7 ... “so 1 
then 2 verily 3 he 4 who 7 ,. . . finds support 8 in the priest 5 ”. Like ye, gha 
and ha can be followed by other particles. 

Without entering here into a discussion of the various values conveyed 
by ye, do, and yaq, it may be observed 5 ) that not infrequently the preced¬ 
ing part of the utterance contains a ground to which the phrase el (at) 
yaq refers: B 370 “you are pre-eminent in speech .. .1 would that I 
had ten such counsellors” (a l yaq ... elev); A 288; 77 97; 77 311; that the 
wish is, in other passages, for something supplementary to and usually 
similar to, a fact just stated as true: K 536; y 205; q> 372; that, in dialogue 
this phrase helps to formulate the wish that something stated or wished 
by the previous speaker may come (might have come) true: q 496; r 309 
etc. In all those cases at (el) yaq . . . cannot be disconnected from what 
precedes. 

I cannot subscribe to Music’s theory 6 ) according to which the condi¬ 
tional sentences have arisen from concessive clauses: the primary stage 
being represented by cases such as A 280f. the secondary by cases like 
y371f. In defending this view the author too onesidedly emphasizes 
an 'assertive’ force of el. That this element can convey a concessive sense 
is beyond dispute 7 ), but this use does not appear to be the only original 
one. The concessive force may rather be supposed to have been inherent 

J ) See Ebeling, o.c., p. 247ff. (very often after demonstrative pronouns); 

Denniston, o.c., p. 121ff. . . 

2 ) GraBmann, Wtb. zum Rig-Veda, s.v. gha (419f.)s gha alone “nur zweimal 
nach einem Nomen, einmal nach einem Verb, sonsfc immer entweder nach na (c . 
the use of ye in negative answers: ovdiv ye “not at all” etc.) oder nach Pronomen 
oder nach Richtungswortom”; for ha, see ibidem 1640. I also refer to Do rue 
Grundrifl, IV, 2, p. 499. 

3 ) I refer to the Petrograd Diet., VII, 1485. _ 

4 ) Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, p. 498. 5 ) Compare Denniston, o.c., p.uin. 

®) A. MusiC, Beitrage zur griechischen Satzlehre, Zagreb 1927, p. In- 

7 ) Kuhner-Gerth, o.c., II, p. 489, A. 2. The original sense of el must have bee 

similar. 
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m the context, especially in the combination of the particular protasis 
and apodosis. The 'conjunction’ and in cases other elements—e. g. 
5hoj; in Xen. R. eq. 1, 17 ei be nveg av£avo//evoi fierapaXXovoiv, o/iiug 
ovtw daggovvreg boxifidCoiev (av )—served to emphasize this force, or to 
make it explicit. I would therefore explain A 280f. ei be av xagregog 
eaai . .. | avU’ o<5e (pegregog iariv ... as being based on an original : “with 
regard to this, to the case (as to this; in this [case]; it being the case): 
you are the valiant one, yet he is the mighty one”; the actual character 
of the process contained in the ei clause is explicitly conceded. So a 
contrast which rightly impresses us as a concessive relation comes to 
be explicitly indicated if the clause introduced by dXXd is added. Com¬ 
pare also. 1 290f. ei be fiiv aiyfn]Ti)v tOeauv t Jeoi . . . | rovvexa oi . . .; “as to 
the case: they made him a warrior, do they therefore . . In V371 
xai ei 7ivQt yeigag eoixev means “even if (or: though) his hands be as 
fire”; this force though indicated by xai ei is likewise implicitly borne 
by the sentence in its entirety. 

The analysis proposed by the same scholar 1 ) of sentences of the type 
A 137f. ei be xe fit) bibcoaiv, eyio be xev avrog eXiofiai | i) reov i) Aiuvrog . . . 
which, in his opinion, stands for eyio . . . iXiofiui (yegag rtvog), ehe (xev 
iXio/iai) reov, ehe Aiuvrog yegag ... is far from convincing; the German 
translation of “sei es” for ehe cannot be an argument in favour of the 
essentially concessive character of the Greek ehe. In Arist. Nub. 269ff. 
eXdere <5»]r’, o> NeyeXat, ehe . . . xdxhjaOe , ehe . . . tor are, ehe ...,?] eyere, 
ei ... ei may be supposed to have had its starting point in: “in case . . . 
in case”, i. e. “be it that ... be it that”, re expressing complementary 
connection. The disjunctive character of ehe . . . ehe (expressing that 
two or more cases are put as equally possible or equivalent) is implied in the 
juxtaposition of the parallel clauses containing this part icular opposition of 
ideas. Cf., for instance, also Eur. Tr. 942 i)XOe ... dXdanog , eh' AXe£avbgov 
OeXeig \ ovofian Tigooipwveiv viv ehe xai Ilagiv (“. . . supposing on the one 
hand you would call him A., supposing on the other hand . . . P.”), 
which developed into the disjunctive sense of “either . . . or”. After 
these considerations a detailed criticism of Musid’s argument does not 
seem to be necessary. Suffice it to express the opinion that there is no 
reason to regard X 49ff. 2 ) as having originated in concessive-conditional 
constructions and as having been “Glieder einer konzessiven Disjunktion, 
als deren Hauptsatz ein Verbum zu denken ist, das die der Situation ent- 
sprechende Folge der Handlungen beider Glieder der Disjunktion be- 
zeichnet und in denen andere Verba enthalten sein konnen, die spiiter in 
den Apodosen der zu hypothetischen gewordenen konzessiven Protasen 
erscheinen sollen, in Verbindung mit der entsprechenden Form des 

ronomen indefinitum; also: ehe tibovoi ehe Te&vaoi, bnofievovfih n 

*) Musifi, o.c., p. llff. i) MusiS, o.c., p. 12. 
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«sei es daB sie leben, sei es daB sie tot sind, wir werden etwas ertragen». 
Das Pronomen indefinitum verlangt nach konkretem Inhalt, den es 
dadurch erhalten kann, daB zu jeder Protasis eine eigene Apodosis 
hinzutritt”. Apart from the above objections the complicated character 
of this theory is as great a disadvantage as the a priori and quasi histori¬ 
cal bias to which it is subject: “Da sich die Entwickelung der Konzessiv- 
satze zu Bedingungssatzen in Disjunktionen bewegt, sollten diese 
eigentlich immer zu zweien oder mehreren auftreten. Diese Erwartung 
ist auch begrifflich vollkommen gerechtfertigt. Bedingungssatze enthalten 
namlich Moglichkeiten. Dieser miissen aber immer mehrere dasein; eine 
einzige Moglichkeit ist keine Moglichkeit melir, sondern eine Notwendig- 
keit. Daher erscheinen Bedingungssatze oft zu mehreren .. . M1 ) Music’s 
view that the indicative in both parts of an hypothetic sentence must be 
explained from its original concessive nature—“in einer konzessiven Pro¬ 
tasis wird urspriinglich eine Tatsache zugestanden”—cannot, I am sure, 
be substantiated. Nor should we adhere to his opinion that the basic form 
(“Grundform”) of all hypothetic sentences—apart from that with the in¬ 
dicative in both clauses—was a construction with either the 'futuric’ (pro¬ 
spective) subjunctive or with a real future in both clauses (type: el y.e 
Crjry'/orjQ, EVQfls y.ev = el fyTrjOeu;, evgi'joen; 2 ). How can we know for certain 
that the nuances expressed by other combinations of moods and tenses—for 
which I refer to a later part of this chapter—came into existence after, 
or even arose from the above type of sentence? The argument that “es 
kann . . . vorkommen, daB die Ausftihrung der Handlung der Protasis 
nicht erwartet, sondern bezweifelt wird” 3 ), and that “dann die Zeit, in 
der sie als erwartet ausgesagt werden konnte, vergangen (ist) und der 
Konjunktiv seinem Prateritum, d.h. dem Optativ Platz machen (muB) 
cannot be regarded as adequate to cope with this difficulty. That I 
cannot agree with MusiC in considering the opt. to have been a preterit 
“zu dem ihn seine Form (sekundare Personalendungen) und sein Ge- 
brauch unwiderleglich stempeln”—, and, especially, a syntactic preterit 
of the subj. will be obvious to those who have read the previous chapters 
of this book. 

The so-called conditional sentences occurring in the ancient languages 
have very often been described in too schematic a manner. Especia y 
the traditional school grammar has, as far as I am able to see, laid too 
much emphasis on the constructions prevailing in the classical perio s. 
considering the unsettled usage of the earlier periods as exceptions and 
anomalies. Thus Goodwin in his detailed and still indispensable discussion 
of this subject 4 ) based his rules on the classical idiom, adding to eaci 
chapter a paragraph on Homeric, or Homeric and other poetic, pecu 


>) Music, o.c., p. 14f. 
3 ) MusiC, o.c., p. 24f. 


*) MusiC, o.c., p. 18ff. 

4 ) Goodwin, o.c., p. 137ff. 
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liarities”. Classical scholars are apt to follow this practice acquired 
in their school-days and almost necessary in courses for beginners. The 
relevant facts are, on the other hand, very often presented, in accordance 
with the time-honoured schemata arranged by logicians; in teaching 
them in this way grammarians have also confused logical and grammatic¬ 
al terminology. Goodwin, in his introductory remarks on the classi¬ 
fication of conditional sentences, distinguishes, inter alia, those present 
and past conditions which imply nothing as to the fulfilment of the 
condition from those which imply that the condition is not or was not 
fulfilled 1 ). In the very recent book of Humbert 2 ) a distinction is made 
between “realite”, “eventualite” and “possibilite", the latter category 
including also such cases as ei yeiQa; tyov fiot; “if cows had hands’’. 
After having described those constructions which answer to the logical 
schemata and focussed their pupils’ attention mainly on specified com¬ 
binations of modes and conjunctions, and on definite pairs of protases 
and apodoses, grammarians often present the remaining cases—which 
are very numerous almost everywhere—under the heading “mixed 
constructions’’, stigmatizing even some of them as “not strictly logical 
combinations’’ 3 ). Nor does it seem to serve a reasonable purpose to start 
from suppositions based on too small a foundation of facts: why should 
we, for instance, assume that at some early stage Greek had two perfectly 
analogous forms in future conditions, one with two subjunctives, and 
one with two optatives, the particle xe being allowed in both of the 
conditions and conclusions 4 )? Thus the description of these constructions 
is not rarely to a high degree unhistorical and, from the linguistic point 
of view, unsatisfactory. 

It may therefore be of some use briefly to survey the main relevant 


sentence types in the principal ancient I.-E. idioms according to compara¬ 
tive and historical lines, omitting many details without comment and 
dwelling mainly upon the controversial matter 5 ). In so doing we shall 
endeavour to establish the function of each element of the constructions 
(conjunctives, particles, modes, aspects etc.) so far as possible indepen¬ 
dently of the others, in consideration of the fact that in those earl)' 
documents which are not too fragmentary, any combination appears to 
have been possible. As special combinations are, from the very nature 
of the double thought expressed by these sentences, as a rule more numer- 


_ [ r lh J dem ' P* cf. also p. 188 498). Cf. o.g. also Kacgi’s school grammar 

U'. V . Sormani, Kaegi’s Gricksche Grammaticu 3 , Groningen 1915, § 179ff.); Speyer, 

SanskrU Syntax, p. 377; Reichelt, Awest. Elem., § 791.—Hirt, Idg. Gramm., VII, 

P- / cannot convince mo of the correctness of a classification based on temporal 
principles. 1 

*) Humbert, Synt.gr.* (1954), p. 219ff., cf. however § 359. 

) bee o.g Goodwin, o.c., p. 190 (§ 504). •) Thus Goodwin, o.c., p. 144. 

oi Lho reader may bo referred to the surveys in the well-known handbooks, 
almost all of which are quoted in this treatise. 
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ous than others, the ‘regular’ types as they mainly appear in classical 
writings of a considerably intellectual standard stand out, however, 
already from the beginning, by their comparatively high number. 

As to the so-called realis expressing a simple statement of a present 
or past particular supposition, implying nothing as to the fulfilment 
of the condition, the indicative in the protasis is wide-spread: Eur. Bell. 
Fr. 294 d deoi rt dgdtaiv aioyoov, ovx eiaiv deoi 1 ). This d protasis was, 
among others by Van Pottelbergh 2 ), assumed to have arisen from an 
independent wish: whereas in the opinion of this author A 59 (opt.) 
clearly expresses a wish, and in Z 50 (opt.) though expressing a 'hypothe¬ 
tical relation’ the underlying wish is still perceptible, ¥ 273 though 
based on a wish clearly expresses a potentialis; E 897 (ind.) is an unreal 
hypothesis, the wish being unrealizable, and A 564 (ind.) no wish is 
implied and a positive fact stated. This theory, though ingenious, is 
needlessly complicated, and in my opinion superfluous. The above 
passages represent a collection of the various nuances which can be con¬ 
veyed by this construction, not, I am sure, a series of stages of develop¬ 
ment.—In many cases d has the force of “just as (equivalence in manner 
etc.)” A 321; that of “as surely as”, of “as, seeing that”: A 39; the w r ell- 
known correctness of the protasis warrants the correctness of the main 
assertion; cf. in Sanskrit, Mbh. 3, 297, 98 yadi 1 me 1 ’sli 3 tapas 4 taptam 6 
. . . punyatstu 1 iarvari 8 “if 1 I 2 have 3 done 5 penance 4 .. . the night 8 must 
be’propitious 6 ”. 

The apodosis can contain an imperative: Soph. Ant. 98 dll' ei doxei 
aoi, crteiye] Z 142; RV. 7, 56, 15; Av. Vend. 21, 5; Goth. Rom. 13, 4; a 
subj. Soph. Ph. 526 (exhortation); RV. 1,161,8; Av. Yt. 10,136 s ); 
cf. also RV. 8, 8, 6; a future (with <5v): X 50 4 ); cf. also Mbh. 5, 186, 35f. 
In Plautus this construction is with nisi usually resorted to in (minatory) 
commands referring to the intermediate future 5 ): Amph. 357. Similarly 
wdth future forms in both clauses: p 382f. A future in the protasis ( if 
in sooth”) can correspond to a past tense in the apodosis: 0 185f. The 
occurrence of the future in a protasis in cases such as E 350 does not 
prove, as Walter believes 6 ), the absence of any difference between this 
form and a subjunctive; this is not to contend that the speaker alway views 
the process as “sicher eintretend”: in the passage quoted he simply 


i) The ind. is sometimes found in a general condition: Goodwin, o.c., § 467. 
For particulars see ibidem § 402ff.; Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., II, p. 466ff. 

*) Van Pottelbergh, o.c., p. 12ff. Nor can I completely follow him on p. 11; 
the standpoint of Meillet and Vendryes, Traits de gr. comp. 2 , p. 655. § 947 is not 
convincing either. 

3 ) For Oscan and Umbrian cf. Buck, o.c., p. 220, § 320. 

4 ) See also Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., I, p. 209. . 

*) A survey of the combinations found in Latin: (Leumann-)Hofmann, o.c., 

p. 773. 

•) Walter, o.c., p. 58f. 
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makes a statement about a fact which he considers as belonging to the 
future: ‘ if you (in the future) shall . . If in Homer words spoken by 
the partner are repeated, they are, in an « clause, regularly in the fut. 
ind.—c’ being sometimes followed by bi ,—, irrespective of the verb form 
by which the future was denoted in the original utterance, “offenbar 
deshalb weil et xe im Konj. zur objektiven Wiedergabe der AuBerungen 
eines Andern nicht zugecignet war” 1 ); cf. e. g. O 185f. (; 179f.); ?' 

0 153 ( ; 148f.). Thus a great variety of combinations were in more or 


less frequent use. 

The subjunctive 2 ) in the protasis has its ordinary fundamental char¬ 
acter. The apodosis often contains an imperative, cf. cases such as 
RV. 1, 48, 15; 8, 13, 21; 32, 6 yadi 1 me 2 rdranah 3 sule 4 . . . | drdd 5 iipa 6 
svadM 1 gaki 8 “wenn 1 du an meinem 2 Safte 4 Freude 3 hast 3 . . ., so komm 8 
doch 8 nach Belieben 7 aus der Ferae 5 her 6 !” (Geldner); Av. Y. 31,4; 
F281; /i 53 el be xe Xtaariai iidgov; \ ot be ae . . . bibevuuv running parallel; 
with “inf. pro imp.” E 260. Not seldom the subj. occurs in both clauses: 
RV. 1, 123, 3 ydd 1 ad yd 2 bhdgam 3 vibhajdsi 1 . . . | devo* nah *. . . andgaso 7 
vocal i* “iP (when) today 2 thou assignest 4 the portion 3 . . . then the god 5 
declares 8 us 6 (will d. us) blameless 7 ”: both processes are of course in the 
future, if one would focus the hearer’s attention on concepts of time, 
but—in my opinion—the poet in creating a mental image by calling 
up the process mentioned does not emphasize this 3 ). The subj. in the 
apodosis may be volitional: RV. 10, 27, 2; 1, 27, 13 ydjdma 1 devdn 2 
yadi 3 iahxdvdma 4 “wir wollen die Gotter 2 verehren 1 , wenn 3 wir es ver- 
mogen 4 ” (Geldner). I would be guarded in assuming too many cases of 
mechanical 'modal attraction’ 4 ): cf. 10, 2, 3 aganma 1 ydc 2 chahiavdma 3 
tad* anu 5 prdvolhum 6 “we 1 have come in order to carry forward 5 - 6 what 
(ever) 2 - 4 we are (shall be) able 3 ”. See also Av. V. 7, 36; in Greek, with 


*) Hentze. K.Z. 42, p. 132. Cf. also p. 136 “Den prupositiven Fallsetzungon rnit 
tl und Ind. Fut. entsprechen (in Homer) im Nachsatzo futurischo Aussagen odor 
\\ illenserklarungen im Ind. Fut . . ., selten in anderen Ausdrucksformon. Es hat 
aich mithin auch hier ein fester Typus von Satzgefiigen gobildet, in donen Vorder- 
und Nachsatz sich genau entsprechen. Diese Satzgefugo abor haben das besondero, 
dafl sie sich vorzugsweise einer Aufforderung oder Abmahnung gegensatzlich an- 
achlieOen, so dafl der Sprechonde den seinem ebon ausgesprochenen Willen ent- 
gegengesetzten Fall setzt, wo wir eine irreale Fallsetzung eintroten zu lassen pflegon. 
Die horn. Sprache zieht es vor, diesen Fall als wirklich in Zukunft eintretend 

• J? 1 ? 1 211 f®a8en, um im Nachsatz ebenso bestimmt die voraus- 

aichthch eintretende Folge hinzustellen.” Cf. e.g. B 379; 4/248; A 97. 

\ f'^ 881 ^y in g the data according to tho tenses occurring in both clauses (Hirt) 
would in my opinion be a far less satisfactory procedure. 

) English usage allows us to say “declare" as well as “will d.” I have my 
doubts about the correctness of “moge” (Delbruck, Ved. Synt., p. 323) or “soil" 
(Celdner, Rg-veda, I, p. 170). 

) Speyer, \ed. S. Synt., § 281 and in connection with RV. 1, 27, 13, also § 283 

See also ch. VI , p . 105 ff. .... s 
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dv or y.e cf. e. g. p 300 1 ); sometimes with the particle in both clauses: 
A 137 ei de y.e fir) ddiaioiv, iyaj de y.ev avrog (perseveration of the 

force borne by the particle) 2 ). With the opt. in the apodosis: RV. 4, 41, 1 1 
yad 1 didydvah 2 prtandsu 3 prakrtldn 4 tasya 5 vdm 6 sydma 7 sanitdra 8 djth 9 
“when 1 (if) the missiles 2 in the battles 3 begin their play 4 ('mental pro¬ 
cess’), we are 7 (may be: contingent process) your 6 winners 8 of that 5 
contest 9 ; not . . wollen wir. . . die Gewinner sein” (Geldner), al¬ 
though, of course, the wish to come off victorious is at the back of the 
poet’s mind. Cf. also Av. V. 4, 44; in Greek with the particle in both 
clauses: I 362f. “if P. grants me (<$ (by) fair voyaging, I may (shall) reach 
(ixoiprjv) . . .”: the processes are mentally anticipated, the arrival is 
anyhow contingent; a 287f.; X 104 etc. 3 ). It seems doubtful whether it is 
correct to believe that this opt. is merely a softened expression for the 
future indicative 4 ); I for one would prefer to say that, as far as the 
verb is concerned, there is no conscious feeling of any definite pheno¬ 
menal futurity on the part of the speaker: A 111; Hes. Op. 485 ei de xev 
oy dgoarjrdde y.ev roi (paqpay.ov eirj “but if you plough late, this may be 
your remedy”; Soph. El. 554; Phil. 1260. When however the same 
protasis has a future in the apodosis, the latter is more definite in charac¬ 
ter: cf. e. g. 218 el pev y.ev naxgog . . . voaxov dxovoio, \ i) r’ dv rgvydpevdg 
neg hi rXatrjv iviavrov | ei de y.e Te&vrjurTog dy.ovaio . . . | oijpd te oi %eb(o 
xai ini xregea y.regeUio (firm intention); Hdt. 1,71 (see further on); Xen. 
Anab. 2, 4, 19f. (notice the psychology): and cases such as A 128; B 364; 
r 288; A 415; 7 359 etc. where the apodosis often is more or less em- 
phatical. 

After a consideration of the opposite views of Ebeling 5 ), who regarded 
(lovXevoofxev B 379 as a fut. ind. and of Mutzbauer 8 ) who took it as a subj., 
Walter 7 ) is not happy in concluding that “es sich um eine Voraussetzung 
handelt, die in der Zukunft als verwirklicht gedacht wird”, so that “der 
Streit ganz zwecklos ist”, because a subj. as well as a fut. are possible: 
like Mutzbauer, he disregards any difference in emphasis 8 ). The opinion 

1 ) I refer to Delbriick, Conj. u. Opt., p. 180. 

2 ) For the frequent eiTieg (without dv or xe) see Denniston, Gr. Part., p. 487ff. 

3 ) Eur. Or. 1147 /it) yog oiv Cqrrjv hi, \ rjv /it) V £xdvj\ cpdayavov onaoib/ieda 
contains, it is true, an opt. of wish in the apodosis, but an. may also be a future 
(Goodwin, o.c., p. 166; Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., II, p. 475 a subj.); cf. Eur. Aeg. fr. 5 
ei /it) xa&££eis yXwaaav, lanai aot xaxa ; see however 1149f. 

4 ) Goodwin, o.c., p. 191 (§ 505). 

s ) Ebeling, Lex. hom., I, p. 347. 

®) Mutzbauer, Die Grundbed. d. Konj. u. Opt., p. 120. 

7 ) Walter, Die Grundbed. d. Konj., p. 58. 

8 ) Van Pottelbergh (o.c., p. 32), though upholding a somewhat different vie 
of the subj., is in my opinion right with regard to the more temperamontaleharaoter 
of Dem. I, 12 nqor/ao/ieda as compared with 3, 9 nooib/ie&a .--English P hen °™ ’ 
described by Jespersen, A mod. Engl. Gr., IV, ch. 15, 9 and 18, 4 are to a certain 

extent comparable. 
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expressed by KUhner-Gerth 1 ) that the speaker in using ei -f- fut. ind. “von 
dor Wirklichkeit geflissentlich absieht, den Satz als eine rein logische 
SchluBfolgerung ausspricht, wiihrend er mit idv c. coni, auf die eventuelle 
Venvirklichung liindeutet” cannot be maintained. Hdt. 1, 71 ei vixyaei;, 
T (o<pea; ajtcuQijoeai ..., P,v viy.tjdf,;, fidVe daa ... ujiopaXeeig, can hardly be 
quoted in substantiation because, here too, the main difference consists 
in the different view of the relation between the processes and reality 
to be suggested to the hearer: “this use of the modes characterizes the 
courtier” 2 ). Thus this variation in mode can be utilized to express 
different degrees of probability: cf. 3,36 ei fiev fieja/ieXyaei Tip K., oi be .. . 
Xdfixpovrai, P/v be fit) fierafieXyzai . . ., Tore xutuxquoOcu —. Chantraine 3 ) 
does not seem to be correct in saying that the hypothesis is indefinite in 
cases like £’258; .V 86; c221; the occurrence of t ig, xoze and similar 
words is a thing by itself. Generally speaking the pr. subj. is used if the 
processes expressed in both clauses are taken as synchronous (Plato, 
Lach. 201C ij$a> tiuqu ae avgtov, idv dedg eOiXy), the aorist if that contained 
in the protasis is regarded as preceding (zl 16!) uivdv d/og oeifev eoaerm, 
... | at xe fiavflg). Here the subordinate clause essentially poses a condi¬ 
tion of no duration, it does not mainly express futurity 4 ). Compare in 
Vedic, RV. 3, 31, 6 vidad 1 yddi 2 . . . sadhryak 3 kah 1 “if 2 she finds 1 (in 
Latin: invenerit) . . . she shall make 4 right 3 ” 5 ). 

Sometimes a pr. indie, occurs in the apodosis to suggest instantaneous 
realization or the continuation of the process: Eur. Andr. 381 P/v ‘Odvt); 
<n5, n al; db' ixcpevyei /ioqov . . the life of this child remains spared”; 
cf. RV. 8, 61, 10 . . . yddi 1 me 2 drndvad 3 dhdvam 4 | . . . stdmair 5 indram 6 
havdmahe 7 “if 1 he should hear 3 my 2 call 4 . . ., we invoke 7 Indra 6 with 
hymns of praise 5 ”. See also Xen. Cyr. 5, 4, 35. (Cf. Latin instances such 
as Plut. Bacch. 364.) 

Very often however a present in the apodosis helps to express a custom¬ 
ary or repeated action or a general more or less 'timeless’ truth: cf. 
RV. 4, 41, 3; 5, 3, 10; 6, 25, 6; Av. V. 13, 40; f 372 “I dwell aloof with 
the swine, nor do I go (lQxofiai) to the town, unless P. bids (dTQvvycnv) 
thither”; cf. also/I 391; Eur. Ale. 671; Dem. 2, 12 “all speech, if deeds are 
wanting (djifj), appears (tpaiverut) mere emptiness and vanity” 6 ). Hence 
the use of this construction in similes, the subj. in the conditional or 
concessive-conditional protasis calling up ideal existence, the present in 
the apodosis intimating that given the circumstances mentioned in the 



*) Kuhnor-Gerth, o.c., II, p. 474. 

*) B. A. van Groningen, Herodotus’ Historien, III, Leiden 1946, p. 42; cf. also 
* 28 . 


J ) Chantraine, Gramm, hom., II, p. 279 (§410). 

*) As is held by Hirt, o.c., VII, p. 179. 

‘) For Latin see o.g. (Leumann-)Hofmann, o.c., p. 773. 
) I also refer to Humbert, o.c., p. 220 (§ 357). 
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protasis such and such a process usually occurs: 77 263 - 7 481- 0 576- 
X 191 etc. 1 ). 

The question remains to be posed why dv came to be practically oblig¬ 
atory in e1 clauses containing a subjunctive, Homeric and poetic usage 
often omitting the 'modal 5 particle 2 ). The answer seems to be that a 
process which exists only in the mind of the speaker is dependent on 
certain conditions and circumstances in a larger number of cases (remem¬ 
ber the ‘subsequent 5 subj.!) than actual or merely contingent processes. 

An opt. in the protasis with a present indie, in the apodosis expresses 
a general statement, which is not seldom definite in character, depending 
on a contingent (which often means: more or less remote, uncertain, 
problematic, undecided) condition: a 414 ovx otiv ayyskiy hi netiJo/iai, 
ei nodev eXdoi “no longer do I put trust in tidings, whensoever they may 
come” (Murray); rj 52; Isocr. 14, 39; sometimes the enunciation is even 
emphatic: cf. also d 138 ov ydg eyio ye n pryii ... el... ely 3 ). Does in A 389 4 ) 
ovx dXeyio, oj; ei fie yvvr] fiaXoi the opt. help to give utterance to the speak¬ 
er’s utter indifference: . . any more than if a woman has struck me 
(or not even struck me)” 5 )? Ancient Indian instances: AiBr. 3, 46, 6 
tarn 1 yady 2 etesarn 3 trayandm , 4 ekamcid 5 akamam 6 abhyabhavet 7 , tasyiPsli 9 
vamadevyasya 10 stotre 11 prayakittih 12 “if 2 against his desire 6 he 1 should 
have 7 one 5 of these 3 three 4 , there is 9 in the stotra 11 of the Vamadevya 10 an 
expiation 12 for it 8 ”; RV. 5, 74, 10 6 ); Varah. Yog. 1, 4 syac 1 chidram 1 
ekatn 3 api 1 cet s tata 6 eva 1 sarvam 8 nakrrP prayati 10 “even 4 if 5 there should 
be 1 one 3 weak point 2 , then 6 all 8 is destroyed 9 - 10 ”; Kal. Kum. 6, 61 “I 
know nothing I could do for you; if there should be (syac cet kim), all 
is at your disposal” (kim nopapadyate) 7 ). In the corresponding Gothic 
sentences the process mentioned in the apodosis is likewise represented 
as a fact: Gal. 5, 11 (el Tiegiroprjv y.rjgvaaco, 1 1 hi duoxopai) jabai bimait 
merjau, duke Jxmamais wrikada (conc.-cond.); Luke 6,33. It may be 
doubted whether Behaghel 8 ) is right in assuming that “das Got. mit 
seinen Fallen des Konj. Pras. (i. e. an opt.) nichts Urspriingliches be- 
wahrt hat”: the Greek, Indian, and Gothic sentences run parallel, and 


») For orav + subj. see Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., H, p. 684, n. 1, 1. Incorrect 
Hirt, o.c., VI, p. 276. 

4 ) For particulars see e.g. Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., II, p.474, See also Schwyze 


Debrunner, II, p. 684f. _ , 

3) Humbert, p.223; Chantraine, o.c., H. p.277; and Schwyzer-Debrunner, 

o.c., II, p. 685 are silent on this point. 

4 ) See Chantraine, o.c., II, p. 277 (§ 407). . . 

s ) For the difference between an opt, and a fut. in the protasis of. A5 • 
(“should we even escape death” rather than “pour voir si..Chantraine, p- h 

•) See also Delbriick, Ved. Syntax, p.348. irimi&ra- 

7 ) Not: . was wiirde wohl zu tun unmoglich sein ? (O. \\ alter, Der K 

sambhava, Miinchen-Leipzig 1913, p. 58). 

®) Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, in, p. 640. 
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the concessive nuance is not foreign to the other languages 1 ). Nor does 
Latin stand aloof: Liv. 10, 19, 17 (in an archaizing prayer) Bellona, si 
hodie nobis victoriam duis, ast ego tern plum tibi voveo ; Plaut. Merc. 430 
at ego si velim, iam dantur\ Rud. 566 a mare utramvis possum, si probe 
adpotus stem ; Mil. 685 2 ); as already observed by Hofmann 3 ) the emphatic 
character of the apodosis is often unmistakable: Plaut. True. 232 nugae 
sunt, nisi . . . dare iam lubeat denuo. 

We may now attempt an explanation of the occurrence of the opt. in 
similes and comparisons, or, in general, in “as if’ clauses. In SatBr. 
11,1, 6, 6 sa l yathd 2 nadyai 3 pdratn 4 parupasyed 5 evam ,* svasydhjusah 8 /Hi¬ 
ram 9 pardcakhyau 10 “he saw 10 the limit 9 of his 7 life 8 as if 2 one sees 5 the far¬ 
ther bank 4 of a river 3 ” 4 ), the process of the yathd- clause is contingent. In 
other cases this process is at complete variance with established facts, 
see e. g. 11, 5, 7, 10 “the waters, the sun, the moon, the asterisms move 
(pr. ind.) yathd 1 ha 3 va 3 eta 4 devatd 5 ne 6 yur 1 na 8 kuryur 9 , evam 10 hai ll va 12 ... 
brahmano 13 bhavati 14 “as if 1 these 4 divinities 5 did 7 not 6 move 7 or act 9 , 
thus 10 is 14 a brahman 13 (when he does not study)”. Having no other 
verb forms at his disposal, the author has, in referring to a process which 
he wishes to represent as neither actual nor merely mentally conceived, 
recourse to the opt. which enables the hearer to understand that the pro¬ 
cess, at least, may be unreal. Compare in Greek: A 467 (contingent); q 366 
7 idnooE xeig' ogeyajv, (u; ei s ) 7 iT(u%oi; ttcUcu eir/ (originally ei had the above 
meaning) “as though he had long been a beggar” (which is at variance 
with real facts): *416. Thus this turn of speech is also suited to express¬ 
ing references to imaginary processes in illustration of the contents of 
the apodosis: B 780; AT411; t314 8 ), and in Sanskrit, Ram. 2, 63, 12. 
Cf., in Latin, velut si etc. 

In Avestan and earlier Greek the apodosis incidentally contains a 
subj.: A 386 (if you would make trial of me (opt.)), ovx dv rot /gaiopt/oi 
fU 6 ; “then your bow would not (in my opinion,) help you”; d 388; a vol. 
or adhort. subj. (without dv) W 893. A future is not rarely emphatic: 1 388 


M For a concessive force in Latin ai-clauses see Kriege, De enuntiatis con- 
cessivis apud Plautum et Terentium, Hallo 1884; H. C. Nutting, Studies in the 
^-clause, Univ. of Cal., Cl. Phil., I, 2, p. 35ff.; Bennott, I, p. 78f. For concessive 
el in Greek: Kuhner-Gerth, o.c., II, p. 489f. 

*) See H. Blase, Der Konj. im bedingenden Satze, Glotta, II (1921), p. 152fT.; 
■ Schuster, Wiener Studien, 44, p. 122 on the occurrence of a fut. in the apodosis 
of an unreal condition in Latin. 

3 ) Hofmann, in Leumann-Hofmann, Lat. Gramm. 5 , p. 774f. 

‘) Cf. also Delbriick, Conj. u. Opt., p. 231 f. 

, ) P 1 ® 1 " 6 13 in m y opinion no “unconscious suppression of the verb of the apo- 
osis (Goodwin, o.c., p. 179f.). For d>; see Lingua, 4, p. 9ff.—It does not seom 
necessary to devote many pages to this construction (cf. Lange, o.c., p. 433—441). 
bee also Mutzbauer, o.c., p. 122. 

*) We can pass over the cases of a subj. (7481) or ind. (iV492) in the protasis 
witnout comment. 

12 Gonda, Indo-European moods 
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y-ovQrjv <5’ ov ya/xea ). . . | ovd' el... “the daughter .. . I will not wed, not 
though”; A'222 1 ); in Latin 2 ) the more or less emphatic present and 
future came to gain the majority in Tacitus; in Skt. cf. Mbh. 3, 72, 38. 

In Greek, the contents of the apodosis may be qualified by dv: /x 345 ff. d 
ds y.ev tig Way.rjv atpiy.oifxtda . . . | ahpa y.ev . .. \ Ttv£o/xev “we will straight¬ 
way (mark the adverb ahpa) build (a rich temple)”; the speaker however 
continues: iv be y.e •dei/xtv ayaX/xara “and put (not: we will put) therein 
pleasing gifts”: the wave of animation and determination ebbs away. 

Sometimes the form alone 3 ) does not allow us to decide whether f a 
subj. or a fut. sense’ is meant: q 539f., where I prefer “he will straightway” 
to “s. would he” (Murray). 

An imperative in the apodosis seems to occur only sporadically: 
RV. 8, 73, 5 4 ). 

The opt. in both parts of the sentence often helps to formulate a 
general instruction or direction 5 ): TS. 2,1, 4, 3 yadi 1 bibhlyAd 2 du&carmd 3 
bhavisyami*ti s . . . sydmdm 6 A 1 labheta 8 “if 1 he (i. e. any person whom 
this information might concern at any moment) fears 2 “I shall become 4 
diseased 3 in the skin 3 - 5 , he should offer 7 - 8 a dark (“animal) 6 ”: the inde¬ 
finite and general use of the mood. In an interesting passage, AiBr. 2,7,2fF. 
it reads: some authorities say that he (anyone concerned) should not 
make mention of raksases, others however maintain that he should 
make mention; then the author observes: “if 2 he 1 make mention 3 he 
should do so 5 inaudibly 4 ”: sa 1 yadi 2 kirtayed 3 upamiu* kirtayet 8 : in the 
protasis a case is put which will no doubt often arise, but may, also 
under the influence of the authorities last mentioned, fail to turn up. 
See also Manu 2, 243, etc. In Gothic: e. g. Matth. 5, 41 ( 8 <rug at dyyaqeiati 
fxiXiov iv, vnayt /xtr’ avxov bvo) jabai has fiuk ananaufijai rasta aina, 
gaggais mifr imma twos. I am afraid that I cannot follow those who held 
that the opt. in the protasis is due to attraction 8 ); compare such instruc¬ 
tive passages as lCor. 7, 8f. 7 ). 

With regard to the frequent turn of speech RV. 8, 44, 23 ytid 1 agne 2 
sydm 3 ahdm* tvdm 5 tvam 6 vd 7 gha* syA 9 aham 10 syus 11 te 12 satyA 13 ihd u - 
iisah 15 “if 1 , 0 Agni 2 , I 4 were 3 thou 6 or 7 thou 6 wert 9 I 10 , Thy 12 prayers 16 
would now (in this case) 14 be 11 granted 13 ” (cf. also 1,38,4; 7,32,18, 


>) In Dutch “zal” not “zou” in the apodosis (cf., however Van Pottelbergh, 

0 < 2 ) Th^term “Inkonzinnitat” applied to constructions other than the “normal 
type si sit . .. sit (Hofmann, l.c.) may lead to misunderstanding. 

3 ) That is to say: without taking stress or intonation into account. J 

compare the emphasized verbal forms in Dutch, English, German, e^. d 
know when I shall die, but I do know that I shall die some day (Jespersen, 

En ‘f S^e afso’c. D. Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, B o 8 ^. n 1904> p ‘ 22L 
6 ) See e.g. Dolbriick, Conj. u. Opt., p. 223; Ved. Synt., p. 346f. 

•, Cf. Behaghel, o.c., HI, p. 640. 7 ) See Streitberg, o.c., p. 247f. 
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8 14 1; 19. 25), the question may arise whether scholars were right in 
considering it as an instance of an irrealis in the strict sense of the term *). 
All depends on the state of mind of the speaker on the one hand and 
on the definition of the term 'irrealis’ on the other. According to some 
scholars any statement of a hypothetical situation which is contrary to 
actual facts is an “irrealis” 2 ), according to others any supposition which 
is incompatible with, or logically opposed to, reality 3 ); whereas some 
apply the name to any construction implying that a condition mentioned 
in the protasis is unfulfilled, others hold that only an unrealizable hypo¬ 
thesis must be considered 'unreal’ 4 ). The confusion of ideas has increased 
because in hypothetical statements 'the three divisions of time’ are not 
always easily kept apart. As, for instance, it is generally speaking humanly 
impossible to deny anything with regard to the future, a condition or 
hypothesis bearing upon tilings to come usually implies nothing else but 
uncertainty or at most probability. Under many circumstances, e. g. 
those conditioned by 'primitive’ thought and 'primitive’ social life, the 
same remark may hold good with regard to many processes in the past 
and in the present. As long as no sharp line is drawn between gods and 
men, between mortal and immortal, between the seen and the unseen, 
as long as anything is deemed possible provided the right methods or 
technique are known and carried out, it is not surprising that special 
idioms to express the logically impossible and practically unrealizable 
are wanting. It does not, therefore, seem correct to confuse possibility 
or imagination and the negative aspect of reality 5 ). 

A sentence of the type represented by SatBr. 14, 1, 1, 19 etam 1 ced 2 
anydsmu 3 anubruyds 4 , tata & eva 6 te 1 dirad 8 chindydm 9 “wenn 2 du diesen 1 
einem anderen 3 mitteilen solltest 4 , so 5 - 8 wiirde ich dir 7 den Kopf 8 ab- 
hauen 9 ” is, therefore, incorrectly quoted as a case of irrealis 8 ): it refers 
to a contingency depending on another contingency. For us the sentence 
RV. 8,44, 23 (see above) is on a different plane, but the processes to which 
it refers Likewise belong to the sphere of contingency. A supposition 
expressed in this way may from the objective point of view be utterly 
improbable. In pronouncing the Rgvedic passage the poet did not, I 
am sure, consciously consider the question whether his supposition—which 
was, of course, contrary to fact—would ever be realizable. Under these 

4 ) Cf. e.g. Hirt, Indog. Gramm., VII, p. 181; Renou, Gramm. v6d., p. 391. 

) See e.g. Goodwin, o.c., p. 147; M. A. Pei and F. Gaynor, A diet, of linguistics. 
New York 1954, p. 224. 

) See e.g. Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 686 (“als nicht durchfiihrbar hin- 
gestellt”); Humbert, o.c., p. 223ff. 

^ arouzeau * Loxique de la terminologie linguistique, Paris 1933, 
p. 106. Often however no definition is given at all. 

Borno" < l 944 lr0 ^ Linguistique historique et linguistique franijaise, 

') Hirt, 1. c.‘ 


12* 
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circumstances I would avoid using the term 'irrealis’. Compare also 
SV. 1, 82; SatBr. 11, 6, 2, 6 1 ). The same ideal conditions can be ex¬ 
pressed in Avestan, see e. g. Yt. 8, 11; 24; 56 “if the Aryan countries 
would think (opt.) of. . . then a hostile army will not come (opt.).. 
Greek counterparts are: A 255 if xev yrjdijocu II.... el rdde ndvxa nvdoiaro 
“P. (and the others) verily would rejoice .. . were they to hear all this”. 

The contents of the protasis are at the moment contrary to reality_ 

though there is nothing in this passage to indicate this explicitly—, but 
by no means unrealizable, and the person speaking—and that is the real 
point—bases for a moment a conclusion upon the fulfilment of the 
condition implied in them. Cf. also y 223; Aesch. Prom. 979; Xen. 
Anab. 7, 7, 11. In these cases no opinion of the speaker as to the 
untruth or impossibility of the supposition is implied; he only 
expresses himself cautiously (or unobtrusively, politely etc.: cf. e.g. 
e 178f.) 2 ). In Attic Greek this form of a purely hypothetical sentence is 
consistently distinguished from the irrealis, to which we shall have to 
revert further on. In Homer and other early I.-E. idioms the same 
construction could also be used if the speaker avowed his knowledge of 
the 'unreal’ character of the protasis, i.e. of its containing a process which 
is factually inexistent, logically impossible, practically unrealizable, that 
is to say, this construction originally was also used to express a real 
(logical) 'irrealis’ and in part of the I.-E. territory it continued to do so. 
Cf., in Sanskrit, Mrcch. 3, 18 dipain 1 ca 2 pi 3 na* marsayed 5 abhimukham *, 
syal 1 laksyasuptam 8 yadi 9 “and 2 if 9 this (pair) be 7 feigning sleep 8 , it could 
not 4 be bearing 5 the light 1 straight on (its) faces 8 ” (the person speaking 
has just made a trial of this); in early Greek: 1 515 d piv yaq /n) dcbga 
(pigoi ... | ovx dv iydj ye ... y.eXoipijv ... | vvv de ... noXXd 6idol 3 )’, !P274 
ei piv vvv ini dXXgj ae&Xevoipev, \ fj t’ dv iydj rd ngdjra (pegoiprjv “if we were 
now contending. . .” (so-called unfulfilled present condition) 4 ). For 
Albanese the reader may be referred to the comprehensive study by 
Lambertz 5 ). The optative is also found in both clauses of the Lithuanian 


») Quoted in full by Delbruck, Conj. u. Opt., p. 233. See also Speyer, Sanskrit 

Syntax, p. 264, sub d. , 

2 ) “Doch kann statt des Indicativs sowohl im Vordersatz als lm Nachsatz uer 
Optativ gesetzt werden, wenn die Rede als eine gemilderte oder gar als ein la er 
Wunsch ausgedriickt werden sollte” (F. Kurschat, Grammatik der Litauisc len 
Sprache, Halle 1876, p. 429, § 1598).-In particular cases-by no means always^ 
—the speaker may indeed have, consciously or unconsciously, wished what ne 
says in the protasis (cf. e.g. Z 284; cf. 281), but it does not follow (cf. Chantraine, 
o.c., II, p. 276) that these conditional constructions have originated in wishes t 

e ' 83 ’) Cf ^Humbert, o.c., p. 222 (§ 360; Phoinix is speaking); as to Soph. El. 548, 

cf. also Aesch. Ag. 37 and Lucian., De Luctu 13. \w n fmann 

‘) See also Delbruck, Vergl. Synt., II, p. 401. For Latin (Leumann-)Hofmann, 

o.c., p. 773f.; Meillet-Vendryes, o.c., § 950. , 44ff> 

& ) M. Lambertz, Die hypoth. Periode im Albamschen, Indog. Forsch., , p- 
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'irrealis’: khd 1 dsz- zinoeziau 3 , tai* salycziau 5 “if 1 I 2 knew 3 it, then 4 I 
would say 5 it” 1 ). 

Contrary to Attic usage, in which the original scope of the opt. lias 
been limited, Herodotus still used the 'optative of subjective suppo¬ 
sition’ with reference to the past: 7, 214 eibelrj fib yaQ av . . . ravrrjv rt)v 
aTQCL-iov Ob/TrjQ, ft Tij TioXXa ojfuXt]y«d; err] “er indchte (diirfte) 

gekannt haben . . .”. 

We now turn to the protasis with an opt. followed by an apodosis with 
an historical tense. In general conditions the 'gnomic’ aorist, and past 
forms expressing a customary, or repeated, action nmy be used in 
Greek 2 ): Thuc. 7, 71 et rive- tdotb zzt) rov; oyerfQov; imxQaroivra;, 
avb)door)oav av “whenever any saw their friends in any way victorious, 
they would be encouraged (i.e. they were encouraged in all such cases)” 3 ); 
Xen. Anab. 2, 3, 11; Hdt. 1, 100 et nvu xvvdavoiro vfioiZovra, rnvrov 
idtxaiev ; Eur. Ale. 755; Thuc. 1, 70; 7, 79 etc. (without dr). There is a 
single case in Homer: Q 768. This rarity in Homer and the seeming 
absence of this construction in the other languages is the more remark¬ 
able as its significance results immediately from the force borne by its 
components. 

The indie, of an historical tense with dr can, however, in a small 


number of cases also serve to deny the reality of the result: Eur. Or. 1133 
el fib yao eit; yvvaiy.a . . . | $iyo; fxeOeiftev, dvay.X^t); dr ?]r tfovo; “if we 
would plunge the sword into a woman, the murder would be shameful” 
the speaker continues: vb de . . . bebaet dlxrjv 4 ). As no satisfactory 
explanation of this idiom in the ancient I.-E. languages has come to 
our notice, we shall enlarge here on a remarkable function of the durative 
past tenses in general. The phenomenon in itself, the differentiation, in 
Greek and other languages, between the expression of the 'irrealis’ and 
that of contingency, may broadly speaking be attributed to the well- 
known tendency to differentiate, in case of 'functional overburdening’, 
under the influence of a cultural development 5 ). 

That an infective durative past tense, which is often used when the 
person speaking dwells upon a process or takes a particular interest in it, 
can serve to denote, without temporal import, imaginative thought and 
vivid visualization, is a thesis first put forward by the Romanist 


l ) ‘Gegenteiligkeitssatze”: Kurschat, o.c., § 1600. Cf. also A. Schleicher, Lit. 
Gramm., Prag 1856, p. 335ff. (“Opt.: reality in the past or mere supposition in the 
present”). 


*) See also Goodwin, o.c., p. 462ff. 

) For the hist, tense with av (the particle referring to “cortain conditions or 

circumstances”) see Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., I, p. 211; cf. II, p. 476. 

) N 825 quoted by Hirt, o.c., p. 182 is foreign to the matter under discussion. 

) An opt. and a past tense can, in the apodosis of an unreal condition, occur 
alternatively: § 184f. 
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Lorck*), and emended, amplified, and vigorously maintained by his collea¬ 
gue Lerch 2 ). According to the latter scholar the primary function of the 
French imparfait was “einer lebhaften Vorstellung des Vorgangs Aus- 
druck zu geben” 3 ): Lafontaine, Contes IV, 401 G. courut a la chambre 
des femmes. U savoit que Vinfante itoit dans ce vaisseau; et. .. il Vemportoit 
comme un moineau (in narrative style the impf. often occurs in emotional 
passages 4 ) and especially in connection with those situations and pro¬ 
cesses which are apt to stimulate the speaker’s imagination 5 )). The 
speaker, seeing the occurrences from a certain distance and a certain 
perspective, dwells upon them in his mind 6 ). In relating dreams and 


*) E. Lorck, Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, 6, p. 186ff.: “Das Imperf. 
(the author is writing on the French impf.) hat sich durchweg in alien seinen 
verschiedenartigen Verwendungen als eine Aufierungsform des Phantasiedenkens 
(I would prefer: imagination) nachweisen lassen. Diesem ist das Verweilen auf dem 
Gedanken, die Auffassung des Geschehens oder Seins als im Verlauf begriffon und 
als unabgeschlossen vorliegend eigen. In diesem Phantasiedenken ist auch der 
Dauerwert des Impf. begriindet, nicht in der objektiven Dauer des Ausgesagten. 
Wenn es zum Ausdruck gedanklicher Beziehungen dient, wenn es anschaulich 
erziihlt, wenn es in die innere Welt der Vorstellungen und Gefuhlo versetzt, so sind 
dies alles Funktionen, zu denen es kraft seiner Eigenschaft als Phantasiedenkart 
berufen ist.”—The qualification “Mischformen” applied to E 897f.; Plato, Apol. 
31 D (Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p.686) may lead to misunderstandings. 

2 ) E. Lerch, Das Imperfektum als Ausdruck der lebhaften Vorstellung, Zs. f. 
rom. Philologie, 42 (1922), p. 31 Iff. and 385ff.; the same, Historische franz. Syntax, 
II, Leipzig 1929, p. 222. See also Meillet, BSL. 30 (comp, rend.), p. 136: “avec 
Timparfait on pr^sente les choses comme non realises, en les transportant dans 
un passd imaginaire oil en effet elles ne pouvaient l'etre.” The same author quotes 
from Merovingian Latin: si prevalebant Chuni haec .. . defendcre, medietatem Galliac 
ab Agecio perciperint. 

3 ) Lerch, Zs.f. rom. Phil., 42, p. 318. In describing dreams or visions this form 
is often preferred. Compare also the Greek idiom Eur. Ion 1501 (see Schwyzer- 
Debrunner, o.c., II, p.280,8). 

4 ) Some Rumanian and Portuguese instances (without a satisfactory explanation) 
may be found in W. Meyer-Liibke, Gramm, d. roman. Sprachen, III, Leipzig 1899, 
p. 123 (§ 104); for Spanish see Lerch, o.c., p. 331 (cf. o.g. Don Quijote, I, 6 que 
me place , seiior mio f respondia ella, y con mucha alegria ejeculaba lo que era mandado ), 


for Italian Lerch, o.c., p. 385f. 

6 ) This impf. is e.g. very often used in describing military exploits and oc¬ 
currences: Tout cil qui estoxent ataint ..se restraindoient.Ld perdoient li plutseur 
force et alainne , et tresbuchoient Vun sus Vautre , et s'estxndoient et moroxent sans cop 
firir (Froissart, quoted by Lerch, o.c., p. 386f.). Also if the verb expresses a move- 
ment, speaking, crying, asking, calling etc. (Lerch, p. 392ff., who a so raws 
attention to Latin instances: cf. e.g. Vulg. Matt. 27, 23 in accordance with exqa.ov 
etc. in the Greek text. In Greek Uyeiv, xelevav, igcorav , Tiel&eiv, ntpxeiv oiton are 

in the imperfect (see Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 277f.). 

•) A propensity not exactly to imagination but to mental reproduction, 
dwelling upon the occurrences spoken of, viewing them not as hl 8t°ncal ev 
but as scenes existing in the mind, is no doubt an element m ■en^UUe 
predilection for Ml Imv. tote etc. in Greek (see A. Svensson Zum Gebraucn 
der erziihlenden Tempora im Griech., Lund 1930; cf. e.g. ^639; A 104). 
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visions the Romance languages have a distinct preference for the same 

form of the verb 1 ). . 

Uses of the imperfect which are related to the imaginative preterit 
were not foreign to the ancient I.-E. languages 2 ). Leaving those many 
instances undiscussed in which the imperfect appeals more to the eye 
than to the intellect 3 ), we first call attention to such cases as are fre- 
quentlv found in the Vedic hymns. In saying RV. 2, 12. 2 y&h' prthxvim* 
vudthamandm 3 ddnnhat 4 “who 1 made firm 4 the quaking 3 earth 2 the poet 
so to sav invited the hearer to dwell upon the process executed by the 
god not to see it as a deed completed in the past. We may to a certain 
extent also point to the Greek idiom illustrated by Eur. Ion 1501 e£ 
ifiov r' ovx daC c&vyoxe; “und dich sah ich im Geiste ohne Recht durcli 

meine Hand dem Tod entgegengehen” 4 ). 

WTiat interests us much is that the usual occurrence of the impf. in 
conditional clauses can be explained in a similar way: it may be considered 
a preterit of imagination, preferred because it enables the speaker to 
express 'mere thought’ 5 ): certes, si nous avions passi huit jours ensemble, 
je Vtpousais (= “I would have married her”; Maupassant) is, in a way, 
equivalent to “. . . imagine: I married her”, the situation being so to 
say in a vivid and emotive way viewed by a witness in the past who 
did not know that the condition was not to be fulfilled. Anglists were not 
long in establishing a similar theory with regard to English 6 ). 

This preterit can, however, occur also to indicate 'unreality’ in the 
present time. Cf. e.g. Shakespeare, Cor. 3, 1, 19 I wish I had a cause to 
seeke him there ; Marlowe, H. a. L. 2, 53 T. B. supposing nothing else was 
to be done ; Fielding, Works 2 8, 641 a murder behind the. scenes will affect 
the audience with greater terror than if it was acted before their eyes', cf. 
also the construction represented by Stevenson, M.M. (1896), 281 it is 


l ) “Der Konj. wiirde eben lediglich (in logischer Weise) die Umvirkliehkeit tier 
getriiumten Geschehnisse ausdriicken—das Impf. dagegen bringt (in anschauliehor 
Weise) zum Ausdruck, daB dem Traumenden diese Geschehnisse lebhaft vor Augen 
stehen, und es ist bezeichnend, daB die Volkssprache sich fur diese zweite Mog- 
lichkeit entschieden hat” (Lerch, o.c., p. 405). 

l ) See also Meillet, Bull. Soc. Ling., 30, (C. rend.), p. 136. 

*) B. L. Gildersleeve, in Amer. Journ. of Phil., 23, p. 250 “the aorist appeals 
more to the intellect, the impf. to the eye”. For the graphic and narrative impf. 
the reader might be referred to Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 276f.; Humbert, 

o. c., § 235fF. (esp. §238); Debrunner, in “Volume of eastern and Indian Studies” 
in honour of F. W. Thomas, Bombay 1939, p. 71PF.; Jespersen, Phil, of Gr., 

p. 275ff. 

4 ) Schwyzer-Debrunner, p. 280 . 

) See also A. Tobler, Vermischte Beitrago zur franzosischen Grammatik, II, 

Leipzig 1906, p. 158 “(etwas) bloB Gedachtes”. 

*) Deutschbein, Sprachpsychologischo Studion, Cot hen 1 918, passim; 

^ es P ereen * A modem English Grammar on historical principles, IV, London 
1932, esp. ch. 9. 
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high time that the omission were supplied-, cf. also: and what were the du¬ 
rability of love without the powerful alliance of habit? 1 ) 

This use of the 'imperfect’ is no doubt -widespread. When Dutch children 
in the heat of discussion, for instance in debating the question which 
game will be played next, suggest a plan, they often resort to the imagina¬ 
tive imperfect: nee, we speelden schooltje, en ik was de juffrouw en jullie 
waren de kinderen (litt. “no, we played at schools, and I was the teacher, 
and you were the children”). Here the same explanation may hold good, 
although there may perhaps also be room for the following considerations: 
As is often the case when in emotional speech the speaker enters the 
world of imagination his thought guided by his fantasy anticipates the 
events 2 ), the boundary-line between actual reality and wished or pro¬ 
posed existence is wiped out, and the child sees, from a certain distance, 
himself already playing: his thought having already hurried forward, 
he describes the immediate future filled with the performance of the 
much desired game, by means of past verb forms. This is not to say that 
this construction is a parallel of the construction—a favourite of Dutch 
shop-assistants— wat wou u gehad hebben? litt. “what would you have 
had?” instead of: wat wilt (or: wilde) u hebben? 3 ). When a Dutch 
child indulges in fancies it very often chooses the narrative (rather: the 
imaginative) imperfect. 

A peculiar, but sporadic use of the imperfect in Sanskrit may, as far 
as can be seen, likewise be explained as an 'imaginative’: Ram. 3, 81 
(79), 10 saumitre 1 mam 2 ... santdpayali 3 manmathah* | ... kokilo 5 mam* 
iva'hvayal 8 “0 S. 1 , the god of love 4 tortures 3 (pres, ind.) me 2 .. the 
cuckoo 5 is as if 7 inviting 8 (impf.) me 6 ”. 


*) See Jespersen, o.c., Ill, p. 647 and IV p. 123f. 

2 ) The reader may for the sake of brevity be referred to L. Spitzer, Jahrb. f. 
Phil., II, Miinchen 1927, p. 270ff.; the same, Stilstudien, II, Munchen 1928, p. 258ff.; 
Havers, Hdb. der erklarenden Syntax, p. 41ff. and 219. In connection with the 
German idiom Schiller 14, 365, 2060 mit diesem zweilen Pfeil durchschofi tch euch, 
wenn ich mein liebes Kind gelroffen hdUe (“Ind. Pras. zur Bezeichnung irrealer 
Vorgange, die unter bestimmten Bedingungen hatten eintreten konnen, aber mchfc 
eingetreten sind”); Behaghel, De. Synt„ II, p. 290 already called attention to “erne 

Art von voreiliger Erzahlung”. , .,. 

3 ) For the perf. inf. in this connection see Havers, o.c., p. 42. The Dutch idiom 

U kreeg een kop koffie (assertive or interrogative) (lit. “you got a cup of coffee [?] ), 
frequently used by waiters in bringing the drink ordered, does not appear to 
belong here: it may rather represent a “you are the one, who (a moment ago) 
ordered a c.?” ( when you ordered, I said to myself, or I noted dxjwn: this per^ye • 
i. e. will getac.: hy krygt een k. k.). We might compare Soph. O. C. Mik Se ) • 
Tiov valet; (cf. 78f.). In discussing the comparable German was ftefcamen Sve? ^rnstead 
of was bestelUen Sie? or was bekommen Sie? W. Horn Arch Stud. Neuw.Spr. 180 

(1942), p. 113, and A. Debrunner, Mus.Helvet,, 1, p. 46 gave dlffe 7VJ5mmX 
(result instead of cause and a courteous reference to die kommende E g 

zu erwartenden Wunsches als schon geschehend”). 
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Another idiom exemplifying the imaginative preterit*) is the so-called 
impf. futuri: Voltaire. Zaire 2. 1 eniin. lorsqu'elle touche au moment 
souhaite qui la tirait du sein de la cajAinte (i.e. which, in her opinion, will 
set her free): the author enters into the feelings of his subject for whom 
the Liberation does not belong to the future, but to the present. Cf. in 
Latin: Ter. Hec. 171 interea moritur cognat us senex . . .; ea ad hos redibat 
lege hereditas*). 

In certain phrases, especially exclamations. Swedish has the imperfect 
where other languages would have the present: det var snallt av dig "that 
is kind of you " (German das ist nett von dir. Dutch dat is aardig van je). 
Compare, in French: quelle etait jolie! Similarly in the idiom of ancient 

. ^ * c 1^ 767 toC-u ti t,r to ngdyua; Ran. 30 ei.ie uoi. 

Tovri Ti /Jr,' 3 ) The former passage may be translated into French by 
"qu'est-ce que cetait encore que cette histoire-la". 

In various languages the impf. modestiae’ is. in certain situations, a 
means of referring in a modest, unassuming, guarded or submissive wav 
to the present 4 ): Moliere. M. 1. 3. 20 helas. faut-il que je perde mon pin, 
la seule chose qui me restait au monde: Becque. Polich. 1.3 je vena is 
m'in former de son retour (i.e. "I come . . .”); Musset. Fant. 1. 2 je voulais 
demander ... si la princesse est la cause . . .: It. Manzoni. Prom. Sp. 52 
voleiv dire, non intendo dire, cioe vole to dire: Dutch ik kwam eens horen 
of u nog wat te bestellen hebt: ik kom niet om cente, k had een plan. The 
verb form expresses the contents of thought rather than past time. In 
the Latin dramatists the speaker sometimes resorts to the imperfect in 
cases which would appear to be similar: Plaut. As. 452 si domi est. 
Demaenetum volebam “I wished to see D. if he is at home”; Trin. 195 
istuc volebam scire*) we also find the perfect: Cas. 440 volui Chalinum 
si down" esset. mittere "I intended to send him. if. . Compare also the 
Greek idiom ifiov/duijv "I would” (in the present): (bge/.ov "would that” 
will be discussed further on. 

This preterit can also serve in persuasive or considerate address: 
Dutch ire z alien het maar doen, dacht je ook niet /; had je zon honger. 
lentjer, ... ire icaren toch vrienden ? In many situations the present would 
be too blunt and inconsiderate a verb form. The imperfect, removing the 
idea of the verb from the actual present, keeps the process denoted at 
*ome dis tance. The speaker refers the hearer to the realm of imagination 


1! R D frJ^ pf ; bezeic ^ net d * n eines Denkens", Lerch. o.c.. P . 422. 

) JtJ. J. Wheeler, m Amer. Joum. of Phil., 24, p. 174. 

absurd ^ uwen ’ on , the ***** i Leiden 1696), p. 12 (st. 39): "de re insolita 
bsurda, ndicula, quae oeulos ferit, ita loqui solent." 

(Gp L^lf' P ' ? I w' er ;^ ke - Gramm - d - langues romanes, III. Paris 1900. P l«$ 

G r Q vthen ^^ ^ et * lan ^’ Pa - 1936, p. SOofoTo'; 

p. 31 6 ^ P ’ &tlbst,5chs Grammaiica v. h. mod. Xederlandsch, Zwolle 1937 , 


*) Other instances Bennett, o.c., I, p. 36. 
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and is in so doing, able to attenuate, for some reason or other, the 
utterance.—The preterit is therefore, for instance in English, also used if 
an author wishes to dissociate himself from stating a fact 1 ). 

Very often, if context and situation leave no doubt as to the con¬ 
trariety of the imagination expressed by the preterit and actuality, this 
verb form is a favourite means of indicating unreality. The words if 
only I knew! pronounced by a man who obviously does not know imply, 
nay indicate, his lack of knowledge, and are therefore often used to 
express the wish to know. The sentence I wish I did not have to go means, 
from the intellectual point of view: “I’m sorry I have to go.” In Dutch 
the exclamation had ik maar wat! pronounced in reply to wat heb je?, 
unequivocally indicates that the speaker does not have and wishes to 
bring this deficiency to an end.—If however a fact is meant to be ex¬ 
pressed the present tense is also used: it is time that I give you some idea 
of . . . (cf. : it is time we gave a thought to ...). 

In English such sentences as I wish I could help you originally had the 
preterit subjunctive only, and the unreality was denoted by the mood 
rather than by the tense 2 ). In the course of time the distinction between 
the forms of both moods was, with the exception of was: were in the 
sing.—which was formerly frequent in main sentences of imagination— 
blotted out, and the preterit became the normal form to indicate un¬ 
reality 3 ). 

In German “besagen Ind. und Konj. Pras., daB beim Sprechenden 
kein Zweifel dariiber besteht, es liege die Erfullung der Bedingung im 
Bereich der Moglichkeit; der Konj. Prat, kann besagen, a) daB fur den 
Sprechenden die Erfullung nicht im Bereich der Moglichkeit liegt; 
b) daB (fur ihn) die Erfullung zwar im Bereich der Moglichkeit liegt, 
daB er sie aber doch fUr unsicher ansieht; oder aber der Sprechende gibt 
aus Hoflichkeit seiner Aussage die Form der Unsicherheit’ 4 ). Cf. Nib. 
606, 2 des waere liltzel not, ob iu daz ieman sagte. Incidentally the reali¬ 
zation of the process is, in the eyes of the speaker, out of the question. 

Returning now to the construction represented by Eur. Or. 1133 it 
may in my opinion be asserted that, here too, the imperfect in this 
context and situation enables the speaker to refer the idea contained in 
the apodosis to the realm of imagination; in so doing he prevents t e 
hearer from taking it as actual. We might have expected sir, instead ol 


i) Cf. E. Kruisinga, A handbook of present-day English 4 , II, 1, Utrecht 1925, 
p. 40. 

3 ) We carmot^ttempt here^to go into particulars and to sketch the l ;j ston “ 1 
development of the I.-E. ‘irrealis’ constructions m general or in part of the Ld . 
area. A comparative historical study of the relative German, 

Slavonic etc. constructions would however bo an undertaking of great interest. 

4 ) Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, III, P* 642f.; 777f. 
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t]v, the opt. in protasis and apodosis being the usual form of the condition¬ 
al sentence. The latter construction would however denote what would 
be the result if the condition of the protasis should be fulfilled; now the 
person speaking declares that the result being imaginary does not 
answer to any reality 1 ). 

So the historical verb form serves, in this construction, to express the 
content of the speaker’s vivid thought or imagination. But ancient Greek 
verb forms had an aspectual value. The speaker had to take his choice 
between a connective and an infective form, and this choice conditioned 
an alternation of present and aorist forms which eventually resulted in 
a variety of constructions, some of which became for obvious reasons 
more common than others. In a case such as E 897 f. ei be rev ii- dXXov 
ye deibv yevev . . . | xat xev bt) 7idX.ni i]oOu evegTego; “but were you born of 
any other god .... then you had long been lower . . the process of 
being born is viewed as confective; as it is clear from the context that it 
is antecedent to the process expressed in the apodosis, it is, from the 
temporal point of view, situated in the past: cf. such constructions as 
fl513 etc. In Plato, Conv. 180C ei /uev yag elg fy o "Egajz, xaXdj c dv ei/e 
both processes are infective 2 ). This is the reason why this construction — 
which in Attic etc. is the normal expression of 'present irreality’—was 
also used when the verbs refer to durative processes in the past 3 ): 
Tliuc. 1, 9, 4 ovx dv otfv vtjaatv . . . exQarei, ei fir’/ n xai vavTtxov efyev 4 ). 
Similarly, f?713ff. Instead of the term 'Bedeutungsverschiebung’ 
used 5 ) in connection with the post-Homcric cases of the type Plato 
Conv. 180C I would prefer to say that in literary Greek the function 
of the imperfect was in the constructions at issue extended to those 
containing processes which take place in the present. The past verb 
forms could refer to the real past time and to 'imaginary time’. 


l ) For other instances see Goodwin, o.e., 508 to whose judgement (anacoluthon) 
I cannot subscribe. Xen. Cyn. 12, 22 el o.V side up tovto, on dear a, (subj. ,} doer,}) 
avToe,', (fvro av im rocnoiov; after the author has observed: c.id de zn- dorzii; ovx 
oio/icroi exioxoTieio&ui no)J.u xaxd . . . ivavilov xotovotw 

J ) It may be questioned whether Bn.gmann, GrundriQ, II, 3, p. 884, was right 
in contending that "der Cbergang zu dieser Ausdruckswoiso (to wit the use of the 
past instead of the opt.) sich urn so besser vollzog. als die Partikel . . . dem Satz 
seinenioptativ.schen Charakter wahrte”. For the function of the particle see 

irr2ri* m ° d r? Greek the 881110 constn,ctio " (impf- prot., condit, apod.) used 
1010 P ^ |'« 0 S°T T.L 566 °’ g ‘ , A - T,Uimb> Handb - d * nou 8 r 'ech. Volksspr. 2 , StraOburg 
dor TrLi . Alban S!° " k6nnen dip gegenwartigo und .lie vergangene Periode 
urnl . d,eS °. Ibe ' Konstruktion haben. Sowohl der Ind. d. Impf im Vorder- 

knnn 1 ^ i hsa Z0, , W 1? der Ind ‘ Impf ’ im Vord ®«- '"it • • • Impf. Fut. im Verbals 

bezeichnen-'T ° h “J® d ®~ Vergangenheit und als der Gegonwart angehorig 

oezeichnon , Lambertz, Indog. Forsch., 34. p. 75. b K 

.! w Moulto 1 n * in die Spr - des Neuon Testaments, p. 316. 

) t.g. by \\ackernagel, Vorl., I, p. 226. 
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That the aorist does not necessarily refer to the past is evident 
from cases such as Soph. Ant. 755 el fir) naxr { g jjaO’, ebiov dv o’ ova ei 
tpgovelv 1 ). In this passage the aorist points to a mere fact dependent on 
a condition rather than to a “sinnendes Verweilen” on an imaginary 
occurrence 2 ). 

Hence I would suppose, the occurrence of the two aorists in those 
passages which in a narrative style—as a rule characterized by a pre¬ 
ference for confective verb forms—deal with 'unreal processes’ situated 
in the past— 0 90f. y.ai vv y.ev ev&’ 6 yigojv asio {h/iov dXeaaev | el fir) do’ 
ofu vorjae ... A. “now would the old man here have lost his life, had not 
D . . . been quick to see” 3 ). 

The poet, it is true, only expresses a subjective thought, but does not 
dwell upon the event conjured up by his imagination. Here the verb 
form referring to a mere fact, does not allow the speaker to ponder over 
the process. The aorist could therefore serve to point to reality in the 
past. The particles y.e and el fir) could suffice to indicate that he did not 
relate real historical events. These words and the verb form which 'in 
the beginning’ did not refer to a particular time—the Homeric instance 
quoted contains two unaugmented forms or injunctives—helped him to 
express a mere thought, an imaginary case, an hypothesis which was 
contrary to reality. In 'mixed constructions’ such as e.g. P 70 evOa y.e 
oela <pegoi ...el fir) oi aya.aaa.xo 0. the consideration of the force proper to 
the verb forms and the particles will suffice to understand the poet’s 
intentions 4 ). 

It may be observed that the above interpretation of the use of the 
imperfect indicative in the unreal condition and the explanation sug¬ 
gested by Miss Hahn 5 ), which is based on the occurrence of the same 
form to indicate an iterative action, are in themselves not mutually 
exclusive. Yet I fail to see how the iterative nuance contained in the ex¬ 
ample <3 178 y.at y.e Ddfi ivdad’ eovxet; ifitoydfiet)’ . .. —where it for the 
rest is mainly conveyed by dafia “often”—could predispose this verb 


J) In connection with the Greek aorist the reader might also consult Lerch, 

Zs. f. rom. Phil., 42, p. 413ff. _ 

2 ) One might compare the Italian construction egli amerebbe < Lat, anare 
habuit instead of egli ameria < amare habebat in the apodosis of a conditional period. 
Significantly enough the latter idiom has been preserved in popular and poetic 


3 ) A similar harmony between the verb forms of both clauses 
of the uniformity of thought prevailing in the utterance-is also found in other 

'“fcfalso B 81 ; i’Sll ete. In later usage this construetion is rare or dulbious 
(see Goodwin, O.C., p.l60£f. ; Monro, Gt. Horn. D,a ., p.218; K>*ner-Gerft, o^,, 
II, p. 472; Sohwyser Debrunner, o.c„ II, p. 348). Cf. m German (Sohdbr) «>r «*, 
wo/Ur ich gelle, der Verrdlher, ich hMe mir den gulenSchem geepart. Of. also Behaghel, 

o.c., HI, p. 645f. 

6 ) Hahn, o.c., p. 90f. 
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form to the function which it fulfills in the irrealis. It may be true that 
the particular action denoted in this example was likely to be continued 
in the present, the processes denoted by these imperfects belong, in 
Homer, exclusively to the past and here too the correct translation is 
“then, living here, should we often have met” (infective: cf. 174 “in 
Argos I would have built a house”: txev£a, connective). 

Needless to say that the acceptance of the above view of the use of 
historical forms in unreal conditions can dispose of the distinction made 
by Schwyzer-Debrunner 1 ) between a “kupitive Vorstufe” of an irrealis 
(e.g. (3 732) and a “potentiale” (e.g. £'679). 

A Latin example is Lucil. 150 nam si, quod satis est homini, id satis 
esse potisset, hoc sat erat. Here sat erat is equivalent to sat esset. Poteram 
in the sense of “I could”: Lucr. 2, 1035 quid mag is his rebus poterat 
mirabile did' 1 ). 

Mention must also be made here of the verbs of obligation, propriety 
or possibility like edei, eiy.o; i]v, rr gooijxev etc. which can refer to the past 
or present time, to the aorist d><peXov “ought” (and the impf. djfeUov) 
used to express a present or past unattained wish, and similar cases. 
The current opinion seems to be that this idiom has undergone a shift 
from an exclusively past tense to a more or less tenseless device to 
express the above ideas even when they are situated in the present 3 ). 
“Der Gebrauch der ursprunglich nur fur die Vergangenheit geltenden 
Ausdrucksweise auch fur die Gegenwart vollzog sich, indem z. B. ujtpeXe 
dovvai “er hatte damals die Pfiicht zu geben (gab aber nicht)” auch die 
Bedeutung “er hatte langst die Pfiicht zu geben und hat sie nocli (gibt 
aber nicht)” annalim: der Ubergang fand also statt, wenn die Forderung 
von der Vergangenheit in die Gegenwart hineinreichte” (Schwyzer- 
Debrunner). This consideration, which may hold good in particular cases, 
can hardly explain the spread of the phenomenon, which, as we have 
seen, has its counterparts in other languages. In using a past tense the 
speaker looks for reasons of reserve, modesty or prudence, away from 
the present resorting to the realm of thought and imagination. 

I am not convinced that Wackernagel 4 ) is correct in considering Latin 
constructions such as Tac. Ann. 1, 63, 6 trudebantur in paludem . . . ni 
Caesar productas legiones instruxisset as elliptical, properly meaning: “sie 

waren daran, in den Sumpf getrieben zu werden (und es ware dazu ge- 
kommen), wenn es nicht. . 


*) Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 349. 

dJir^nn^HT 11331011 ° f theS ° Lat ‘ U construction s hi general I also refer to 
I^n^' ^ 0 - C ” P : 566f ” BlaSe - Hist - Gramm, der lat. Spr., Ill, p. I48ff. 

am not entirely convinced by Wackornagel’s argument (Vorl., I, p. 227). 

H„mi f g ‘ Schw > ,zer - D obrunner, o.c., II, p. 308; Chantraine, o.c., II p 227ff • 
Ilmnbert o.c., p. 118f.; Wackcmagel, Vorl. I, p. 228. P ' 

) \\ ackernagel, Vorlesungen, I, p. 291. 
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In Yedic an unreal condition referring to the past is formulated by 
means of perfect opt. in the apodosis: RV. 10, 28, 1 “my brother-in-law 
has not come (perf.): (if he had come) he would have eaten 1 fried grain 2 
and 3 drunk 5 soma 4 . . jaksiydd 1 dhanA 2 utd 3 somam 4 paplydt 5 . The 
'original function’ of this not very frequent verb form can scarcely have 
been other than that of a 'contingent resultative’. Cf. Xen. An. 5, 7, 26 
edeioav prj Mooa fjpiv ifi7iE7zrd>y.oi “they feared lest madness might prove 
to have fallen upon us” 1 ). 

In Avestan an assumption which is inconsistent with evident facts can 
be expressed by means of the opt. of the perfect stem: Yt. 8, 52—54 
yedi 1 zi 2 azvm 3 noit* da'dyqm 5 . .. tiStrim 6 . . . pa'rika 1 ... ava.hisidyal 9 
‘‘verily 2 , if 1 I 3 had not 4 created 5 T. 6 , P. 7 would destroy 8 ” (ava.hisidyat 
is perf.; da { 6yqm is ambiguous: pr. or perf.) 2 ). In this passage the idea 
of destroying is presented as an accomplished fact. This use is not 
foreign to other forms of the perfect: Y. 32, 15 anaiS a vl.ndnasa yd 
karapo.tds ca kdvltds ca (in a series of imprecations “deshalb ist die 
Karapan- und Kavayschaft dem Untergang verfallen” 3 ). Cf. in Greek 
e.g. 0 128; Soph. Phil. 75. 

Some words may be added here parenthetically on the syntax of the 
perfect optative in the Veda, on which most authors are silent. It is 
however worth discussing. There is a number of passages in which this 
mood seems to have been used to give vent to a certain emotion which 
prompts the person speaking to resort to anticipation or to a 'fait ac¬ 
compli’. RV. 10, 10, 7 Yam! attempting to seduce her brother says that 
she wishes to offer her body to him: jayPva 2 patye 3 tanvam* riricyam 5 
“like 2 a wife 1 to her husband 3 I may have left 5 my body (myself) 4 to 
you”, i.e., at least before the construction was stereotyped, “I desire to 
be in the situation resultant on the act proper”. RV. 1, 24, 13 an ardent 
wish is formulated: dvaihiam 2 rdja 3 varunah 4 sasrjyat 5 “Konig 3 Varuna 4 
moge 5 ihn 2 freigeben 1 - 5 ” (Geldner), but more 'to the letter’: “freigegeben 
haben”, i.e. “may his liberation be an accomplished fact”; 1, 143, 6 in 
the last of a series of three emotive questions: codah 1 kuvit 2 tuiujydt 3 
sataye* dhiyah 5 “ob 2 er wohl 2 als Ansporner 1 uns (fromme) Gedanken 5 
erregen wird 3 zum Gewinne 4 ?”: the process of animating is if I am not 
mis taken viewed as having reached its end and having resulted in a 
certain situation; 5, 7, 10 in an emphatic wish at the end of a sukta: 
dd 1 ague 2 dprnato 3 ’ trih* sdsahydt 5 “may 5 Atri 4 now 1 have conquered 5 the 
misers 3 , O Agni 2 ” or rather: “may he prevail over them, be their master”; 

*) Other examples: Goodwin, o.c., p. 32. 

*) See also Reichelt, o.c., p.386 (§ 792/1). . 1Q , R 

3 ) Reichelt, A west. Elem., p. 311. Duchesne-Guillemin, Zoroastre, Pam m, 
is right in explaining “les feront p4rir” (p. 253) though translat.ng sont r6du.tes 
4 plrir” (p. 256). Cf. also H. Lommel, in Worter und Sachen, N. F. 1, 1W8. 

p. 257. 
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this verb is significantly often found in this opt.: 1, 132, 1 tvayd 1 
vaydm 2 . . . sdsahydma 3 prtanyatdh* “with thou 1 may we 2 prevail 
over 3 the assailants 4 "; 8,40,7; 9,61,29; 6,45,18; cf. also 4, 24, 5; 
6, 50, 8. 

There seems to be no reason not to compare the well-known instances: 
Fr. soyez armis! instead of armez-vous\ Germ, hist du noch nicht weg; 
Eng. begone 1 ). Greek examples of this idiom are not lacking: 0 128 
patvopeve , ygeva; >)ke, dtitpOoga;-, Soph. El. 674 ol ’ yd> rdAatv’, dkto?.a r fjd' 
iv rjpeoqi 2 ). 

Reference could also be made to modern Persian: in this language the 
present unreal condition is not distinguished from the past, the imperfect 
or preterit being the verb form of both clauses. The classical language 
usually had the conditional. However, a past unreal condition is some¬ 
times expressed by a pluperfect. 

The ancient German construction is remarkably similar to the Avestan. 
In Gothic, the 'unreal condition’ (irreale Bedingung) is expressed with 
jabai followed by the pret. opt.; the apodosis, which as a rule is likewise 
'unreal’—that is to say: the contents of which are viewed by the speaker 
as contrary to fact—, has the same verb form. This construction is used 
irrespective of time: in accordance with the nature of the opt. no distinc¬ 
tion is made between processes in the past and those in the present: 
John 8, 42 (el 6 deo<; nmi)o vpibv ijv, yyamire dv ipe) jabai gup atta izwar 
ivesi, friodedeip pau mik; Matth. 11, 23 (. . . el iv I. iyevovro ai bvvdpeiq 
ai yevopevai iv ool, epetvav dv pi/gi rij; oi/pegov) jabai in S. waurpteina 
mahteisPos waurpanons in izivis, aippau eis weseina und hina dag ; cf. also 
John 15, 19. Like the above Avestan example these passages may be 
considered to have originated in the widespread preference for the 
fait accompli’. If in Old Norse the 'condition’ expressed in the protasis 
is presented as a mere thought, supposition or assumption of the speaker, 
the preterit (imperf.) subj. is used in both clauses 3 ): H. H. 2, 33 pd 
vasri ptr hefnt Helga dauda, ef fit vserir vargr a vidum uti\ Horn. 63, 11 
ek meetta, ef ek vilda, med einu ordi senda ydr til helvitis. The same rule 
holds good if one wishes to formulate a condition which is at complete 
variance with the real facts (“med et bestemt faktisk forhold for oie 
vil have betingelsen udsagt som antaget mod virkeligheden”); however, 
the impf. subj. is used if the utterance has reference to the present, the 
plqpf. (or often also the impf.), if it has a bearing on the past: Horn. 104 
27 et gi vaeri eilifar kvalar, ef endir yrdi d; Nj. 112, 11 karlmannligt verk 
VXn pelt a ' e f einn Wdi at verity Sig. 3, 3 hann urn atti, ef hann eiga 


l ) See Havers, Handbuch, p. 42. 

IJ See Kuhner-Gerth, o.c., I. p. 150; Schwyzer-Debmnnor, o.c., II, p. 287. 

. .. j i ' 1 - N yg aar d, Norron Syntax, Oslo 1905, p. 213f. (§ 193f.) : “Naar i dot 

antTfr' s^n 838 ' 1 bet ' n f ,sen udsi 8 63 sora no 8 et - den talene alene tamker sig oiler 
g . ttes imperf. konj. saavel i betingelsessuetningen som i liovedsajtningon.” 
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knsetti. What is relevant is, first, that here again imaginative thought 
is expressed by means of a preterit, be it a pret. opt.; in the second 
place, that the same construction is used if imagination is contrary to 
fact 4 ); and finally that there is in the latter case a tendency to differen¬ 
tiate between present and past 'unreality’. 

As to Celtic, the Old Irish unreal conditional sentence consisted of the 
pret. subj. (which is an ancient injunctive 2 )) in the protasis and the same 
form or the pret. fut. (fut. II) or impf. in the apodosis, irrespective of 
time. (It may be recalled to memory that the Celtic subj. denotes, inter 
alia, the unreal and the impossible in several cases other than the one 
under discussion.) For instance: Ir. Wb. Ila22 docoith digal form matis 
tuicsi nx rigad. 

It may also be pointed out here that the Sanskrit perfect is sometimes 
used in conditional sentences 3 ): Ram. 5, 67, 38 yat 1 te 2 prstham 3 siseve 4 
’ ham 6 svavada 6 . . . tatra’ham 8 kirn? karisyami 10 “if 1 1 6 of my own accord 6 
would climb 4 on your 2 back 3 ..it will be no use at all 7 ' 10 ”. 

The Old-Slavonic representative of the preterit opt., the so-called 
conditional—an act. pret. part, and an auxiliary verb 4 )—bears a similar 
force, either with reference to the past—e.g. OChSlav. John 11, 21 
(« fjg code, ovx dv djtedavev 6 dbelrpoq pov) aSte bi side bylu , ne bi bratu moji 
umruli 5 ); Matth. 26, 24—, or to the present—Luke 17, 6 (d e%ett 
nianv . . ., i/Uyere dv . ..). It may be doubted whether Brugmann’s 
opinion 6 ) that “damals schon (i.e. already in OChSlav.) der Zustand 
erreicht war” that this construction was used in interrogations with 
kiito (“who”) in order to express a thought “schlechthin nur als solchen, 
als der Sphare der Vorstellung angehorig”,—e.g. Luke 9,46 (biako- 
yiopoq . . ., to riq dv eirj pei^ov avrwv) .. . kuto jichu v^Steji bi bylu —was 
correctly formulated. There is no reason to regard this use as the result 
of a comparatively late development.—Passing reference may also be 
made to the fact that in Bulgarian the impf. is, in both clauses, also usual 
in past as well as present unreal conditions 7 ); cf. for instance the Ruma¬ 
nian usage. 

Other authors have already noticed that in Ancient Indian the so- 
called conditional, though by no means frequently and necessarily, can 

1) See also A. Heusler, Altislandisclies Elementarbucli, Heidelberg 1921, p. 134f. 
(§419). 

2 ) Thurneysen, o.c., H, p. 354ff. , 10K<M 

3 ) I refer to N. Sen, in Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1 (IVM), 
p. 305 who considers the perfect to be a substitute of the future. 

*) For the forms see Vondrdk, o.c., H, p. 136f.; A. Vaillant, Manuel du vieux 
slave, I, Paris 1948, p. 241 f.; A. Leskien, Altbulg. Gramm., Heidelberg 19l», 
p. 213f. 

8 ) See Brugmann, GrundriB 2 , H, 3, p. 87Iff. 

6 ) Brugmann, o.c., p. 873f. 

7 ) See G. Weigand, Bulgarische Grammatik, p. 142. 
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function instead of an optative in sentences expressing 'unreality’ 1 ). 
The conditional has indeed in a modest way played a part in Sanskrit 
comparable to that of the other augmented forms in Greek. As this 
verbal category, which occurs as a rule in both protasis and apodosis, 
signifies what would happen or have happened, if something else should 
have occurred, which really has not taken place 2 ), it serves as an ex¬ 
pression for the past as well as the present 'irrealis’: Kal. Kum. 6, 68 
gam 1 adhdsyat- kathum 3 vdijah*. . ., tvam s avdlambisyatha 6 na 7 cet* “how 3 
would the serpent 4 bear 2 the earth 1 , ... if 8 you 5 had not 7 lifted (it) up 6 ”. 
The protasis however almost always refers to a process in the past. The 
origin of this idiom may—given a context implying an 'unreal condition’ 
—be sought, on the one hand, in the above mentioned modest or'distanc¬ 
ing’ imaginative function of past verb forms 3 ), on the other hand in 
the well-known tendency of Sanskrit to use the future 4 ) to express 
possibility, doubt, wish, intention, probability, and so on 5 ): Mbh. 1, 76, 
32 vyalctam 1 hato 2 mrto 3 w*pi s kacas 6 tdtn 7 bhavisyati 8 “I am sure 1 , father 7 , 
Kaca® will have 8 been injured 2 or 4 - 5 has died 3 ”; 3, 55, 4 yadi 1 . mam 2 
pratydkhydsyasi 3 . . ., visam* dsthdsye 5 “if 1 you shall reject 3 me 2 , I will 
resort 5 to poison 4 ”. A construction such as Gop. Br. 1,3, 14 evam 1 cen 2 
vahahyo* murdhd 5 te 6 vyapatisyat' “if 3 you should not 3 speak 4 ' thus 1 , 


Altild S^n ,, - 269f ' : Ve(L S - Sy*- P-60; 89; Dolbruck, 

enOU * Gr - sanscr - P- 462f -: Whitney. Sanscrit Grammar. 

L ; § n - : o o°LT nn ’ (!rnmm - aus ‘fi’ 1 " Mbh-. Leipzig 1884, p. 33; 33ft. 

1948 p 5T 3> 3 ’ 139ff nmI th ° n0tCS b> Renou ’ La Crammaire do P., Paris 

n I 0 "' ment,0n . th ® Indian term . 111 «wo of kriyatipatti “non-realization of 
a process (as a result of impediments etc.)’’. 

most “it rl d l°r bt r i Sbt in dos . cribin e th0 'Bedingiuigaperiodon* in which 
uhol IT f a f COndlt ! 01 ? al occur as bo,n g expressive of 'reflexion (“in welchon 
* refl ! kt,ert M ,rd> was in derVergangenheit nicht eingotreton ist, aber 
i) SomLh- ? nn ° n h Th' 3 'reflectivo* force is however not limited to the past. 
) Some object,ons may be raised to the derivation of the Sanscrit conditio 

so caLT? d , by H,rt> Ind ‘ Gramin ” VI - P- 286: the explication of the Zanily 
criech T ,° ptatlVe , def ® nded b - v Wackemagel, Vermischte Boitriigo zur 

beyond doubt tL hvDothe. 1 - 89 "/ P ’ ^'i “ Spit ° ° f its in gonuity not entirely 
reiant ^hypothesis.of an analogous influence of the subj. of the type 

.1 ^ ein 8 ln »tself sufficient to account for the existence of an ont 

Hirt’s’hvnntl ^ r S ? Meillet ‘ Vendr >' e s. Traits de gramm. comp. 3 , p. 200) ■ for 

Ll S5 l a Tt :^ os - Forech ~ “■ r- hS) sT w 

zr - “if ~ 

svL&ZJ £T f - : Renou ' Gr - 8 - p ' 461f - In 

13 Gonda, Indo-European moods 
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your 6 head 5 would fly off 7 ”, situating both processes in the realm of 
imagination—the text continues: hanta tu te tad vaksyami yathd te na 
vipatisyatiti —, does no longer express a real hypothesis but an unreal 
condition 1 ). 

The case represented by ChUp. 6, 1, 7 yad 1 dhy 2 etad 3 avedisyan*, 
katham 5 me* na 1 vaksyan* “for 2 if 1 they had known 4 it 3 , why 5 would they 
not 7 have told 8 it to me 6 ?”; Asv. Be. 8, 41 etc. seems to show that this 
construction, like that with the optative, could be used irrespective of 
phenomenal time: the augmented form may be taken to convey 'imag¬ 
ination’ projected into the past 2 ), and in combination with the con¬ 
junction and the context, unreality, the future stem to emphasize one 
of the above modifications (possibility). In Pane. Br. 17, 1, 1 so 1 ’man- 
yata 2 kva 3 hosyamlHi 5 , sa 6 tad 7 eva* nd 9 vindad 10 yatra n hosyat 12 “he 1 re¬ 
flected 2 : where 3 shall I sacrifice 4 ?; he 6 did not 9 find 10 that 7 where 11 he could 
have sacrificed 12 ”, the augmented form, though referring to a real past, 
is always expressive of mental reflection on the part of the author, the 
conditional being, in a narrative passage, a substitute for the 'dubitative 
future’ in direct speech. Similarly, SatBr. 14, 4, 2, 3 kasmdd 1 dhy 2 abhe- 
syat 3 “denn 2 woher 1 hatte er sich fiirchten sollen 3 ?” (principal sentence). 
The only case in the Vedic mantras, RV. 2, 30, 2, does not seem to be 
essentially different: y6 l vrtrdya 2 sinatn 3 atrd*bharisyat s pra* tarn 1 ... 
uvdea 8 “him 7 , who 1 here 4 could 6 pay 5 Vrtra 2 his deserts 3 , she proclaim¬ 
ed 6 - 8 .. .” 3 ). 

In hypothetical sentences we find this form in one of the clauses, 
mostly in the apodosis: Mbh. 8, 70, 27 bhrdtaram 1 . . . yadi 2 hanydh 3 | 
kim 4 uttaram 5 akarisyas 6 tvam 1 “gesetzt 2 du wiirdest 3 . . . deinen Bruder 1 
toten 3 (opt.), was wiirdest 6 du 7 denn weiter 5 tun 6 ?” (Holtzmann): here 
the qualification 'imaginative or modest past of a dubitative future 
does not seem to be incorrect. Hence, I suppose, such passages as Mbh. 3, 
268, 19 where the commentator Nilakantha explains the cond. by a 
fut ’ to which the form, indeed, comes very near: yadd 1 sardn 2 arpayitd 3 .. 
tadd 4 manas* te* kirn 1 ivd*bhavisyat 9 “when 1 he will cast 3 lus arrows 
(into). . ., what 7 then 4 will you 6 think 6 - 9 ; cf. also 5, 48, 55 and other 
instances. Sporadically, the same function is found in a principal sentence. 


1) In Kal. Malav. 2,10 + anyatha' katham 2 tvlm *. n5 4 rca !/ i < ^ 6 

how’ could we have omitted 4 to honour 5 you 5 . ? 

pas rendu liommage?”) and similar instances the future itself ca 

2 ) Compare Renou’s observation (o.c., p. 463): “ ch ^ Jf®^voir 

conditionnel transport© au pass6 certains emp ois „ j instance quoted 

aprSs particules interrogatives impliquant un dtonnement. In the instan q 

the element of reflection is, again, far from absent. ^Q^ q aUy and prop erly 

3 ) According to Whitney the condition is Delbiiick dismissed the 

used to signify that something was going to be don . 

passage as “nicht ganz deutlich • 
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ftfbh. 12, 167, 34 nasti nasin ndbhavisyat “gibt es nicht, gab es nicht, und 
wird es wold auch nicht geben”. See also Bhag. Pur. 10, 47, 21. A curious 
parallel of the Gr. eide or ei ydg preceding tbqeXov to express a wish is, 
in a way, Bhag. Pur. 10, 28, 11 a pi 1 nah- svagatim 3 ... upddhusyad* 
tivarah 5 “may 1 the Lord 5 teach 4 us 2 liis own state 3 ” 1 ). 

A brief reference to the 'conditional’ in another language may suffice 
to show that the above view of this category in Sanskrit, if it be in the 
main correct, is not entirely without parallels: the well-known French 
turn sil venait,je partirais originates in such Latin constructions as e.g. 
Ps. Aug. Serm. 253, 4 sanare te habebat deus . . ., si fatereris 2 ). This 
originally popular idiom no doubt involved an element of emotive 
anticipation. 

Returning now to the idioms connected with the Greek ei we must, 
for a moment, dwell on its well-known occurrence after verbs denoting 
wonder, delight, indignation, disappointment, contentment, and similar 
emotions. One example may suffice: Dem. 4, 43 0avpd£io eipr/dei; vpdiv 
pi)j' ev&vpehai pipe ... “I wonder that no one of you is cither concerned 
or.. .”. There are parallels in other languages: in Latin, miror, mirum 
est, gnudeo , and indignor are followed by si: Ter. And. 755 mirum si 
facit 3 ). In Sanskrit yadi is possible with phrases expressing wonder and 
unbelief, doubt etc. and also in ddcaryam yadi (cf. Panini 3, 3, 151) 
which, beside uscaryam yat expresses astonishment (Fr. “il est 6tonnant 
que ). Fr. si instead of que after verbs of emotion (esp. wonder or 
admiration): tu avais voulu le tuer, et c'etait miracle s'il n’etait pas mort 
sur le coup. The construction is, beside that with que, already found in 
Anc. French 4 ). Similarly, in Albanese 5 ), and other languages. 

In elucidation of this idiom attention may be drawn to the widespread 
tendency to conceal such emotions as wonder, disappointment, and so 
on, or at least, to express them with reserve. The phrase Oavpdpo ei, 
which was especially favourite in 'urban’ and polite Attic 6 ), cautiously 
withholds complete astonishment, originally stating only that “if such- 
and such be the case, I certainly experience wonder”. The correct 
translation of Skt. adbhutam 1 andho 2 ndma 3 girim 4 arohet 5 is “it would 
be marvellous 1 if a blind man 2 would climb 5 a mountain 4 ” (Fr. “il serait 
surprenan t qu'un aveugle gravit . . .”); the same idea may be expressed 


Grand^^Tp 8 ° f ^ C ° nd ‘ 300 Edgorton> Bllddh - Hybr. Skt. 

(coLn^n 7 ™ 0 TH ed t0 rae , m ° ry that als0 in Latin so-callod mixed conditionals 
StTha n forra3 in oither clause) were far from rare, with the 

in unreal apodo^^ ^ * pluperfect indicative tended to supplant the subj. 

*) Cf. Hofmann, Lat. Gramm. 4 , p. 776f. 

* franZ- Syntax> ^‘Pzig 1925, I, p. 288. 

) Lambertz, Indog. Forsch.. 34, p. 57 . 

) 1 refer to Kiihner-Gerth, o.c M II, p. 369. 
is* 
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otherwise, but in case yadi is used the opt. is, according to Panini 3, 3, 151, 
obligatory. In Latin the contents of the subordinated clause are not 
considered to be actual facts. In Sanskrit the construction is also found 
after verbs of expecting, after phrases expressing hope or unbelief or 
meaning “I cannot bear” etc. 1 ), which from the psychological point of 
view, also belong to the same category: Comm, on Pan. 3, 3, 147 yadi 1 
bhavadvidhah 2 ksatriyam 3 yajayen 4 na 5 marsaydmi 6 “I cannot 8 endure 6 
that 1 any one like you 2 sacrifices 4 for a ksatriya 3 ”. In Ram. 2, 51, 14 
na'&amse 2 yadi 3 jivanti 4 “I do 2 not 1 think 2 , they are alive 4 ” the speaker 
literally “does not make a statement with regard to the case: they are 
alive”; Ram. 2, 59, 3 asaya 1 yadi 2 mam 3 . . . dabdapayed* iti 6 may origin¬ 
ally have meant: “hoping 1 : 8 with regard to the case 2 (as to > perhaps, 
notice the opt.) he will address 4 me 3 ”. In the sense of “if perhaps”; “ob 
nicht vielleicht” the word is rather frequent. After “to know” yadi 
expresses a similar nuance, if the content of the sentence involves 
uncertainty 2 ): Maitr. S. 1, 4, 11 na 1 vai 2 tad 3 vidma* yadi 3 brahmanah 6 
“we 4 do not 1 know 4 [that 3 ] whether 8 we are brahmans 6 ”; Kathas. 24, 51 
janihi 1 yadi 2 . . . “do you know 1 whether 2 . ..?”; under similar circum¬ 
stances also after verbs of saying” etc.: Kal. Kum. 5, 44 vada 1 ... 
vibhdvari 2 yady 3 arundya 4 kalpate 5 “say 1 if 3 (here Dutch has: zeg of) the 
night 2 goes with 8 the sun 4 ”; Mbh. 1, 154, 4 yadi 1 . . . tvam 2 devatd 3 ... 
dcaksva 4 mama 3 “as to the case 1 you 2 (are) a divinity 3 . .. tell 4 me 8 
> perhaps 1 ... > whether 1 ...”. Thus duskaram yadi means “hardly, 
scarcely” < “difficult with regard to, difficult if”. 

The Greek construction of el after verbs of knowing, saying, considering, 
attempting and other words implying uncertainty needs no comment 3 ): 
X 371 ebti . . ., elnvag . . . ideg “say it in case you saw” > “.. . whether”; 
A 83 (pgaoai, el . . . “consider if”; A 420 elyi ... al xe mdprai “I will go 
myself ... in case (> in hope that) he may be won over” 4 ). 

1) And, of course after verbs of cursing or swearing: Speyer, S. S., p. 371. 

2 ) This character of yadi is also apparent from vd yadi va and similar phrases: 

Speyer, Sanskrit Synt., p. 334; 340. 

3 ) Sch\vyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 687f. tj i 

4 ) For German ob (Dutch of; Engl, ij) see Behaghel, o.c., HI, p. 234ff.; H. mu, 

Deutsches Worterbuch, s. v. 
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How are we to account for the alleged fact that the negative particle 
accompanying the optative originally was not *me, but *«e? Miss 
Halm 1 ) is of course right in observing that in this other way of expressing 
prohibition the 'modal force’—if we understand by this term the attitude 
of mind of the speaker—is in the form of the verb, not in the particle. 
In explanation of the curious difference it might perhaps be noticed that 
the opt. with na, though appearing in the Vedic mantras, is increasingly 
common in later texts. Being the counterpart of the so-called prescriptive 
opt. which essentially presents a request, injunction, exhortation, or 
prescription in the form of a 'possibility’ or, rather, contingency, it was, 
at least in the beginning, no doubt a polite or deferential construction. 
It merely denied the (subjective) statement with regard to the contingen¬ 
cy of a process; it dissuaded or advised against performing specified 
actions: Manu 2, 144 na 1 druhyel 2 kaddeana 3 “he 2 must 2 never 1 * 3 offend 2 
(him)’’, a type of prohibition which at first may have meant something 
like: “I (the person speaking) deny that he (shall) possibly offend(s) 
him”, or “I exclude the possibility of liis offending”, and similarly RV. 1, 
91, 8 na 1 risyet 2 tvdvatah 3 sakhd* (“I don’t [suppose] 1 it will be possible 2 
that a friend 4 of one who is as great as thou art 3 will be harmed 2 ”) “der 
Freund von einem, wie du bist, sollte (Eng. may, might) nicht zu Schaden 
kommen (Geldner) 2 ); RV. 1, 41, 9 na 1 durulctdya 2 sprhayet 3 “one should 3 
not 1 be eager 3 to bad words 2 ” 3 ). One might remember the na phrases 
with arhati : Mbh. 3, 55, 7 mam 1 na 2 presayiturn 3 arhatha 4 “please do not 
send me < “you are not the sort of people who . . ., you are not 2 
qualified 4 , required 4 to send 3 me 1 ”. 

Hence also the general character of the prohibitions expressed by the 
opt. with na in Vedic prose, where it already is a familiar construction, 

ai 7 i n m ater t6Xts: Taifct ‘ Sa, ! ,h - 2 - 5 - 5 * 6 tasyai'tad* vratam 3 nd'nrtam 3 
• , (i.e. of any person concerned or falling under this head) vow 3 

|3 as foUows 2 : he (one) shall 6 not 4 speak 6 untruth 5 ”. This use, too, may, 
i would appear to me, be explained from the hypothesis that na -f opt. 
tundamentally served to deny a contingency, not to ward off a particular 


*) Hahn, o.c., p. 41. 

deS eri ^ h ,V 0pt ; mit Worterbuch 

rf g ni ' 00 -~ 0therw *se: Delbnick, Altind. Syntax, p. 337. 

8, 3, 11; 14 %fs,‘i ’ ’ 5: 23 ' 15; 96 ’ 2; 10> 10 * 12; Maitr - Sarnh. 2. 1. 3; Sat. Br. 3. 
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event. The latter task was allotted to *me + inj. The particle *me keeps 
off or prohibits, or rather it rejects the realization of a process, and the 
injunctive refers to a process 4 ) without being explicit in point of mood 
and tense: soww + inj. wards off the realization of a particular process 2 ). 
When this construction is chosen the subject, object, or attending 
circumstances are as a rule known, definite, or specified, a fact not duly 
emphasized by my predecessors: cf. e.g. RV. 1, 11, 2; 23, 9; 38, 5; 6; 
105,3; 162,11; 15; 20; 2,11,21; 28,5; 32,2; 42,2; 3,15,6; 53,20; 
4, 18, 1; AV. 1, 19, 1 etc. etc., and to quote some instances in full, AV. 
11, 2, 29 md 1 no 2 hirnsih 3 pitaram 4 mdtdram, 5 ca 8 “do not 1 harm 3 our 2 
father 1 and 6 mother 5 ”; 5, 7, 1 md 1 no 2 raksir 3 daksinam 4 nlydmdnam 5 
“do 1 not 1 hurt 3 our 2 sacrificial gift 4 as it is led away 5 ” 12, 1, 31 md 1 ni 2 
paptam 3 bhuvane* iisriyanah 5 “let 1 me 3 not 1 fall 3 down 2 when supported 5 
on the earth 4 ”. However, na -f inj. occurs also. “Wenn der Injunctiv 
andre als prohibitive Bedeutung hat, findet sich na”, says Speyer 3 ), 
Wie RV. 7, 20, 6 nu 1 cit 2 sa 3 bhresate* jano s na 6 resat 2 “nicht 1 wankt 4 
das 3 Volk 5 , noch 6 wird es zu Schaden kommen 7 ”. I am under the im¬ 
pression that this construction simply negates the process expressed 
by the verb without preventing speaker and hearer from implying 
modal or temporal distinctions or giving utterance to them by other 
means. 


There is, as far as I am aware, no reason why md -f opt. should not 
have occurred also at an early period 4 ). This construction, which accord¬ 
ing to Miss Hahn 5 ) must be the result of contamination of the two above 
types of expression and which because of its rarity is generally considered 
an anomaly 8 ), may however be explained by the need of an expedient for 
rejecting or keeping off, in emotion, a contingency: 4, 3, 13 md 1 sakhyur 2 
ddksam 3 rip6r 1 bhujema 5 “let it not be that we experience . . .”, “wir 
mochten 5 nicht 1 den Anschlag 3 eines schelmischen 4 Freundes 2 aus- 
kosten 6 !” (Geldner) 7 ); Hariv. 7944 pa&yeyam 1 caiva 2 md 3 yamam 4 “and 2 
may 1 I 1 not 3 see 1 the god of death 4 !” 8 ) This use is at the root of md + 


i) Process = any state, event, occurrence, act, action etc. expressed by a 

») For the strong force of md alone see e.g. Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, p. 318. 
3 ) Speyer, Ved. u. S. Syntax, § 237. Cf. also Delbruck, Altind. Syntax, p. 358. 
The opinion that “*me + 'Primitiv’ (Injunctiv) zum Ausdruck des Verbots als 
indogerm. Geltungsbereich von fiij betrachtet werden darf” is e.g. also expressed 
by Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 591. 
l ) Cf. also Hahn, o.c., § 143. 

5 ) Hahn, o.c., p. 41, n. 65. 

*) See e.g. F. Edgerton, Buddhist hybrid Sanskrit, New Haven 1953, I, P- 2 • 

7 ) See GraQraann, o.c., 1027, 3. . . r,. 

•) Other instances: Petrograd Diet. V, 680, 3 and Kulkarrn Ann^sBhandarka 

Oriental Research Institute 24, o.c., p. 90f. Whitney’s qualification (o.c., § 579b, 

“very rare” seems to be somewhat exaggerated. 
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opt. in so-called negative purpose clauses, where the particle has assumed 
the sense of “in order that not, lest”: Mbh. 1,30, 15 md 1 sdhasam 2 
karsih 3 . . . ma* tvdm 5 dahcyuh 8 “do not 1 commit 3 a rash act 2 lest 4 they 
might 6 burn 6 you 5 to death” ("let the possibility of burning be preclu¬ 
ded”); cf. also 1, 153, 52 bhlmo 1 baladevam 2 vicakar.sa 3 . . . ' md 4 sabdah 5 
... bhaved 6> t/t 7 “Bhima 1 dragged 3 Baladcva 2 away 3 so 4 that 4 (his) yell 5 
might 6 not 4 . . lit. “. . . away, thinking” “let there not be his yell”. 
It may be doubted whether this use is a piece of evidence of a “Process 
der Zerriittung" 1 ). In other constructions md can bear the same valuo 
(“lest”): 3,269,22 etdni 1 vartmany 2 anuydta 3 slghram 4 md s vah 6 kdlah 1 
ksipram* iha 9 tyagdd 10 vai “go 3 speedily 4 by 3 this 1 way 2 lest 5 time 7 should 10 
rapidly 3 go 10 before 10 you 6 ” ( •let loss of time be precluded”) 2 ). 

In contradistinction to what seems to be the common opinion 3 ) it 
would appear to me that the starting-point for the idiom md -f opt. 
must date back to the prehistoric period: Avestan instances are numer¬ 
ous 4 ), although they only belong to the so-called younger, but certainly 
not in all respects more recent, remainders of the ancient Iranian litera¬ 
ture; sometimes this phrase occurs after a parallel affirmative sentence 
in the opt.: e.g. Y. 9, 21 pa u rva l tdyum 2 . . . bu'Sydima i de 3 md* cis s pa u rvo* 
biVdyaeta 7 no* “may we become aware 3 of the thief 2 first 1 ; let 4 (it) not 4 
(bo that) anybody 5 be aware 7 of us 3 first 6 ”. Old-Persian 5 ) and Homeric 
parallels can likewise be adduced: a 386 fit) oe f tv . . . lOdy.y (iaodija 
Kgovtiov | noitjoeiev “may the son of Cronos never make you king in 
Ithaca ; 0 176; cf. n 372 firjd ’ fjfia; toexcpvyoi. In those passages which 
have come to my knowledge the possibility or contingency of a process 
is, generally speaking 6 ) (emotionally) rejected or warded off: cf. also 
v 229; 0 476. In Homer, pi) alone can also introduce a dependent clause: 
with subj. A 522 dnocmye fit) ti voi)arf Tforj “go away, lest Hera becomes 
aware of it ; with opt. E 298. In Greek and Avestan the optative also 
combines with the other negative particle: E 303 <5 ot> dvo y drdge iptooiev 

*) Speyer, Ved. u. S. Syntax, § 237. 

“ 7 ) T !? au s™, cnted form - which is also found elsewhere, may be ascribed to 
errii ung if it is desired to use this term. Some instances of nui -f augmented 

WCI 1 R f° by °- Bohtlingk, in the Zs. d. Deutsche.! Morgen 1. Ges., 43 
21 • P 1 5 f 61 27, 3; 74 ’ 25 etc -: + pres- in the sense of "lest”: 1, 65, 

falls”?* + m th ° 30010 80080: 2 ’ 65, 39: pUr& •••”**+ P^ 3 - “•onst, andern- 

SchJ^r^r 0011 ’ Gnmdr i? 2 * H * 3> P- 807: Ddbruck. Vergl. Synt,, II. p. 355f. : 

ITT*’ °- C ” TI * P - 59L Cf - a,so Meil,et * Introduction & l'<5tude 
mparatue des langues indo-europSennes 8 , Paris 1937, p. 371. 

) I refer to Reicholt, o.c., § 655. 

p. 244 r0fer t0 A ‘ Meillet ’ E - Bonveniste, Grammairo du Vieux-Perse 1 , Paris 1931, 

ono^iclnm! re !!? a °c f Vvestan Passage, especially in the late Vondidad, 

no, Gr 8 w5) instead °I tH ° ab ° V ® Indian exara P lc>s « ex l )ect (~ Anclnd. 

. ^r. ov) instead of md, the context being prescriptive. 
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“which two men could not bear”; Yt. 11,5 noit 1 dim 2 ... drvd 3 ava. spaSti- 
cina 4 aoi 5 ava.spaSndit 6 “(then) not (never) 1 a wicked 3 one can 6 see 5 - 6 
him 2 by any spying 4 ”. The function of this idiom has already been com¬ 
mented upon: it negates a contingency. 

The subjunctive, finally, could likewise be accompanied by both 
particles: cf. RV. 10, 34, 5 yad 1 adtdhye 2 nd 3 davisani 4 ebhih 6 ... “when 1 
I 2 think 2 to 2 myself 2 : I 4 will 4 not 3 go 4 with them 5 . ..”; 8, 81, 4 nd 1 
rddhasa 2 mardhisan 3 nah 4 “lie 3 will 3 (we expect 3 ) not 1 neglect 3 us 4 in 
(granting his) bounty 2 ”; Av. Y. 12, 3 noit 1 ahmat 2 a 3 ryanim 4 noit 6 
vivapom 6 xstd 1 “henceforth 2 - 3 I 7 shall 7 commit 7 neither 1 damage 4 nor 5 
destruction 6 ”; H 197 ov yap rig pe ftirj . .. dexovra dlijrai “by force no 
man shall drive me in flight against my will” 1 ), where the process is 
simply negated—although very 'subjective’ motives may induce this 
more 'objective’ negation—, as against: SatBr. 11, 5, 1, l 2 ) where a 
warning is expressed akdnUlin 1 sina 2 md 3 ni 4 padya$ai b “against my 
will 1 you 5 must 3 - 5 not 3 lie 5 down 4 (with me)”; Av. 7, 38 rruPca 2 ... 
iriSyat 3 “and 2 not 1 . . . shall (must) 2 - 3 he hurt 3 ”; A 37 pi] tovto ye veixog 
ottiooco | aoi xai ipo't pey egiapa yevyrai “let not this quarrel be a grievous 
cause of strife”; a 334 py rig rot raya 7 qov apebxov dlXog dvaarfj “beware, 
lest presently another better than Irus shall rise up against you”; M 216 
prj lopev “let us not go”: in these passages a process which is taken into 
account, which is impending or is anticipated is rejected or warded off. 
I cannot imagine why this combination should not occasionally have 


been resorted to in prehistoric times. 

It has often, and correctly, been observed that in Greek the subj. 
(aor.) + prj must have replaced the ancient inj. (aor.) + traces of 
which have already been mentioned on p. 45. The most satisfactory 
idea we can form of this substitutional process seems to be founded on 
the assumption that a pre-existing *me + subj. ousted the other con¬ 
struction. I am under the impression that this well-known Greek 
phrase: ur, + subj. (usually of the aor.) 2nd or 3rd pers. origuially was 
more significant and expressive than *me + inj. because of the special 
connotation of the mood: in A 37 f. (see above) for instance an impendmg 
(danger of a) controversy is warded off, not only the act of quarrelling 
in general or at least without regard to time: “let not this quarrel in 
time to come be to you and me a grievous cause of conflict between us , 
cf. also E 487f. May the combination imp. (inj.) + negated subj. 
considered to reflect a case in which the 'stronger’ subj. was especially 
favourite: W 407 bmovg . . . xtfdvere, pyde Xbirjadov overtake 

with speed, and be not outstripped of them « It ”fn this 

zation of the idea of being outstripped be warded off) * It is in tnis 


.) See Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, p. 3I5f. : Beieholt, o.o.. §649. 
2 ) The only example quoted: see Whitney, o.o., § 
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connection worth noticing that this construction served to express an 
individual, not a general 'prohibition’. In Homer it is used to express 
a warning, admonition, or threat (e.g. a 334; .-1 26; hencein dependent 
“lest” phrases), or in statements of fear (e 415 pi) 7id>; /<’ ixputrovra pah] 
Tioii Heron xvna “haply were I to seek to land, a great wave may 
dash me against the jagged rock" (Murray) or in Dutch “als nu niaar 
niet een grote golf mij . . . zou slaan”»); hence the use of pi) in dependent 
clauses expressing fear or apprehension 2 )—in these cases the character 
of the subjunctive is manifest and the preference for the above postulated 
construction understandable—; besides, it occurs in negative incitements 
or hortations: M 216 pi) topev Aavaoioi puygaupevoi "let us not go forward 


to fight with the Danaans”: here the corresponding Vedic construction 
is md + inj. (RV. 2, 28, 7 mA . . . ganma; 10, 57, 1 mA prd gama). As 
already intimated, this was, probably under the influence of the com¬ 
binations of *me and subj. and 'for reasons of expressiveness’ given up 
in Greek. 

In Latin a further development led to the use of nc instead of the 
ancient *me: ne feceris: pi) xonjor); 3 ). 

A word should be said here about a remarkable parallelism in Greek 
and Sanskrit with regard to the history of *me. “Viel hiiufiger als ov 
statt pi) steht hellenistisch pi) fiir ov. Das Vordringen von pi) gegeihiber 
ot) . .. hat sich bis zum Ausgang des Altertums fortgesetzt, aber nicht 
etwa mit einem Siege von pi) geendet. Die Griinde waren verschieden: 
1) die Analogie ahnlicher Fiigungen und 2) die Neigung zu mechanischer 
Regelung; 3) Attraktion an prohibitivem Satzgehalt; 4) der affektische 
Gehalt von pi)\ 5) Vermeidung von Gleichklang und Hiat; 6) Abwechs- 
lungsbedtirfnis; 7) spater auch mangelndes Gefiihl fiir Feinheiten lite- 
rarischer Sprache . . . und dadurch veranlaBter iibertriebener Gebrauch 
des als fein geltenden pi)"*). As to 1) and 3); in contradistinction to the 
ancient Vedic 6 ) usage mA has in classical Sanskrit become the proper 
negation to be used with the imperative (the Vedic instances 6 ) quoted 
in the Petr. Lex. s.v. md concern the 2nd p. plur. which originally was 
an inj.: RV. 4, 5, 2 mA vindata “do not blame”; 8, 1, 1; also AitBr. 2, 
16, 4 ma bibhlta “do not fear”) epic, narrative, popular, 'Buddhist’ 
Sanskrit use md with the imperative: Mbh. 1, 154, 23 tvarasva . . . md 


*) See also Wackemagel’s observations in connection with A'65: ^71 (Vorlos 
Synt. II. p. 275). 

2 ) For particulars see the grammars, and D. Tabachovitz, in the Eranos, 49 
p. 93ff. 


*) See especially Wackernagel, o.c., II, p. 259. 

4 ) Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.o., II, p. 594 f. 

6 ) Md -f imper. also occurs in Y. Avostio. 

•) For the Vedic (cf. e.g. RV. 8, 103, 12) occurrences see also H. Oldonborg, 

vX'Z£«p°T,: n ■ Berl,n 1912 ’ p - 379i A - Parst - s ^ h ^- ** 
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krlda “be quick, do not play!” 1 ) Ram. 2, 116,5 it reads md gantum 
arhasi instead of na g. a. In Greek this construction is usual already in 
Homer: A 32 yi) y iotdi& “don’t rouse me to anger” 2 ). 

In Greek and Sanskrit there are stray occurrences of *me + fut.—e.g. 
Arist. PI. 488; Mbh. 3, 147, 5 Sukth. 3 )—, conditioned by the speaker’s 
wish to ward off, or to warn against, an occurrence visualized as going 
to happen after the moment of speaking. In Buddhist Sanskrit texts this 
construction is very common. There md is also much used to express a 
strong negative wish or hope (often translatable by verbs of fearing), 
a strong determination, etc. In such sentences as Lalitavist. 186, 14f. 
ma -f- fut. does, it is true, not express a prohibition proper or negative 
command, but certainly expresses the speaker’s resistance to a future 
occurrence: (the king established guards around his son’s dwelling) 
“thinking: the prince is not going to (I am determined that he shall not) 
depart (from wordly life)”: ma khalu (kh.: a strengthening particle) 
kumaro . . . abhiniskramisyatiti. This usage reminds us of the Greek 
idiom: yi) in oaths and asseverations: K 330 unto vvv Zebg atnog ... 
yi) yev Tolg binoiaiv avf]Q bioxyoexai dXXog \ Tquhdv “Now be my witness 
Zeus himself ... that on those horses no other man of the Trojans shall 
mount” (cf. 0 41; T 261; yi) yb\ cf. AInd. ma sma). In Buddhist Skt. 
disquietude or fear of the future is also very often the dominant emotion: 
ma “I am afraid that, I hope that not”. The particle can also, in the 
sense of “lest, in order that . . . not” introduce a dependent clause 
(For Greek see above).—As to 4) cf. e.g. Mbh. 3, 281, 24 Su. ma 1 vai 2 
dvitiyam 3 md* trtiyam 6 ca 6 vanche 7 “I do not 1 desire 7 a second one 3 , 
nor 4 - 6 a third 5 ”.—Although the special force of the particle usually 
remains perceptible, there are cases in which it is merely a substitute 
for na: in the Buddhist Dvavimsatyav. it reads: md 1 kakidrujaya 2 vapuh 3 
“his body 3 is not 1 afflicted by any disease 2 ” 4 ); in Pali: Vin. 3, 23 
mdsakkhimhd “we could not”. 

Edgerton 5 ) is in my opinion right in saying that some md phrases were 
questions: “the concern, perturbation, or deprecation of a feared con¬ 
dition ... is certainly at times cast in interrogative form”. See e.g. 
Divyav. 9, 16f. md l si 2 trsito 3 . .. “aren’t 1 you 2 thirsty?” Sometimes the 
particle (and a special intonation, of course) marked a question to which 
the speaker hopes for, or expects, a negative answer: Mulasarv. 2, 67, 2 


*) For particulars see Speyer, Skt, Synt., p. 273f.; Ved. Skt, Synt., p. 58; i3; 
Renou, Gramm, sanscr., p. 413; Edgerton, Buddh. Hybr. Sanskr. Gramm., p. 
see also my above remarks (p. 44 ff.). 

! ) See also Schwyzer-Debrunnor, o.c., H, p. 315; 343. w-nllcRmi 

3, I refer to Liddell and Scott, Gr.-Engl. Lex., H, 1124 A 3, and Kulkarn., 

Ann. Bhand. Or. Res. Inst., 24, p. 92f. . 10I , 2 Q7 

«) See R. L. Turner, in the Journal of the R, Asiatic Society 1913, p. 2S7. 

s ) Edgerton, o.c., p. 202f. 
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md l kimcit 2 parihiyate 3 “I hope 1 nothing 2 is lacking 3 ’. In Greek py 
occurs in a similar way in direct questions mostly anticipating a negative 
answer: Aesch. Pers. 344 pi) oot boxovpev ryde Xeiq&yvai pu X n; “does it 
esem to you that we were inferior in that battle?” 1 ). 

_ ^Tso^o words remain to bo said on the much debated problem of the alter- 
native d pi) and d ov in Greok. In considering the parallel constructions used in 
the ancient I.-E. language's—to wit tho Anc. Ind. yadi nn, tho Av. yezi nod, the 
Latin negative conditional clauses formed without ne— wo scorn to be driven to 
tho conclusion that tho usual Greek d pi) or at least its frequency, may bo an 
innovation. Tabachovitz (Homerischo ef-Satze. Lund 1951, p. 22fT.|. who recently 
devoted a chapter to a discussion of some authoritative opinions of the problem 
as to how far both Greek constructions are different in meaning is no doubt right 
in most of his critical remarks. Lango’s interpretation (Der homer. Gobrauch dor 
Partikel d. Abb. Sachs. Akad., 16, p. 460): d pi) ddioa <peooi properly meant: “gesotzt 
das Zugestandnis: fern sei der gesotzte Fall, er briichto Goschenke” is indeed 
untenable, since the originally concessive character of tho opt. is, as wo have seen, 
completely improbable. Tho explication proposed by Goodwin (Syntax of moods 
and tenses, p. 138) and recently upheld by Chantraino (o.c., II, p. 333): when oil is 
found in a protasis, it is generally closely connected with a particular word, esp. 
tho verb (of. Plato, Apol. 25B lav re . . . 06 ripe lav re <ftj re), though —in some 
cases—acceptable (cf. Humbert, Synt. Gr. s , § 623) and elsewhero plausible at 
first sight, is—certainly in passages such as Z’288; 1’ 139 (Wackornagel, \ orl. 
fiber Syntax, II, p. 261; Tabachovitz, o.c., p. 32)—opon to controversy. The 
opinion maintained by Halo (G. Hale, Tho origin of subj. and opt. conditions in 
Greek and Latin, Harv. Stud. 1901, p. 109ff.) and other scholars (cf. o.g. Monro, 
Gramm. Horn, dial., p. 288) that the choice of the negativo particle mainly de¬ 
pended on tho mood contained in tho conditional clauso forces theso authors not 
only to adopt intricate analogical processes, but also to disregard those facts 
which are discussed in tho first part of this chapter. Tho solution suggested by 
Tabachovitz (o.c., p. 33): “vielleicht spielten dabei rhythmische und motrischo 
Bedingungen die groOte Rolle” cannot bo regarded as satisfactory either: the 
difference in function and connotation between ov and pt) was, generally speaking, 
too great to permit a poot to interchange them for reasons of versification. Another 
explication of tho sarno scholar is however worthy of serious consideration; the 
use of pi) must have originated in thoso sentences in which pi) is tho natural 
negation. 

It would appear to me that we are confronted with two problems: first, why 
has Greek so obviously preferred el pi), both particles being possible in clauses of 
this character?; socond, what is the difference between el Id, and el ot)? Now wo 
may scarcely expect to find out which processes led to the enormous spread of tho 
ei fitj phrase which is already in Homer much more usual than its rival. It seems 
however warranted to suppose that some of the factors which determined tho 
preference for /ir} in later Greek and for rnd in later Sanskrit have exerted influence. 
If we are right in the opinion that fir) essentially served to reject the realization 
of a process, it involved an element of emotion and subjectiveness (cf. also Stahl, 
o.c., p. 233) which, boing foreign to the more intellectual ot), has no doubt contrib¬ 
uted to its spread. By way of hypothesis an original meaning: “supposing, then, 
let the mentally existing process of his coming not be realized (—fling me down 
from a cliff)” may be considered to have been at the root of the typo of utterance 
found £ 398 el 66 xe fit) .. .; “let him, in that caso not give” or “let us, on 

the other hand, suppose, lie will not give” at tho root of A 324 el 66 xe fir) diorjoir . 
Cf. also I 515. Did H 98 el fii) rig . .. eloiv 'originally mean* something like: “(this 
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shall be a disgrace) if be rejected the fact of any man's going . .."? On the other 
hand, the construction ov + ind. (pr., fut., aor., perf.-pr.) in an antecedent protasis 
simply negates a supposition. The objective character of this construction may 
involve greater force or emphasis (Humbert, o.c., § 625: “fait mena<;ant”?). It is 
worth noticing that the negation of the apodosis, if any, is also ov (A 55; Q 296; 
P 274; cf. also 7 435). The character of the utterance in its entirety has no doubt 
been an important factor also: contrast for instance T288ff.; 55f.; 0 162; i) 296 
with A 159; 77 32; A 137; B 261. Parallel constructions in other languages may also 
help to the solution of the riddle: in Malay lamun “provided it be” is followed by 
janan “/ 177 ”: “I offer you ... provided 1 you 4 don’t 2 slay 5 me 3 ”: lamun 1 janan 2 aku 2 
enkau l -bunuh*. In Tongan r oua is the negative particle used in prohibitions and 
after the so-called prospective ke (Churchward, T. gr., p.58). In Hebrew 'al 9 in 
contradistinction to lo t expresses a subjective and conditioned negation. 
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